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PREFACE 


C ONSIDERING the recency of French colonization in Indo-China, 
it has given birth to an unusually rich and vast literature of more 
than three thousand books in French. Works in other languages are 
few and negligible. Lost between the more stimulating and turbulent 
countries of India and China, and boasting an almost wholly peaceful 
development for the last seventy-five years, Indo-China has been 
largely lost to view. But since the War the growth of Chinese Com- 
munism, the growing recognition of the importance of the Pacific, 
and the more recent sop to Cerberus in the form of African colonies 
proffered to Hitler have all given new significance to the lands border- 
ing upon it. French Indo-China deserves to be better known, not only 
in France itself, but also in those coimtries which have a stake in the Far 
East. In spite of its latent wealth, Indo-China lies too far off the main 
scene of action to play any but a secondary role in the Pacific drama. 
Yet in its local problems and in its reaction to a Western civilization it 
has had to accept, this colony deserves serious study. The process of 
amalgamation, flux, and interpenetration not only of two widely 
opposed Oriental cultures, but in their reactions to an Occidental 
power which forces them into new channels of thought, action, and 
feeling, offer a fascinating field for observation. 

To the wealth of available written material there are a number of 
excellent guides. Of these the two most important are H. Cordier’s 
Bibliotheca Indosimca, which includes works on all the countries of 
the peninsula up to 1912, and the continuation of this great biblio- 
graphy ably carried on by P. Boudet and H. Bourgeois. In Indo- 
China a Library and Archive Service was created in 1917, and the follow- 
ing year a catalogue for the Central Library was begun. The excellent 
coUections of the Ecole Franpaise d' Extreme Orient and of the colony’s 
Buddhist Institutes deserve special mention. Outside of the cobny, 
Paris is naturally the riches! field. The libraries of the Agence Econo- 
mique de Vlndockine, the Ecole Coloniale, the BibUotMque Naiionale, the 
Ministry of the Colonies, the Colonial Museum, and the Archives of 
the Society of Foreign Missions and of the Grand Orient are valuable 
in the order of their sequence. Official documents are conspicuously 
unavailable, excepting for statistics and popularization purposes, for 
the study of a colony of such comparative importance. 

The excellence, variety, and quantity of printed mataial on Indo- 
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China makes the student’s task one of difficult choice rather than a^- 
roosaic jatchwork of archive scraps. From 1908 to 1930 there appeared 
in the field of im^inative literature alone ten times as many books 
as from 1886 to 1908. About a third of the books on Indo-China are 
ajvels. Some of the earliest works written on the colony are still the 
best, be<ause the writem were for the most part officers who lived in 
direct contact with the people. They brought zest and scholarship to 
their writing, which was, moreover, a self-imposed task apart from 
their official routine. The work of Luro, Schreiner, Philastre, Lagree, 
Gmm, Rjuvourvilie, Dumoutier, Cadiere, Briffaut and Silvestre are 
outstanding for Annamite culture, as are the books of Aymonier, 
Mouhot, Groslier, A. Leclere. Meyer, Cabaton, Coedes for Khmer 
civiUzafion. Laos has been studied thoroughly by Pavie and his col- 
kborators, and the art of Champa by Parmentier. Very little has been 
written on Indo-China’s primitive tribes. 

Cntkisms of the administration have been both numerous and witty, 
as, for example, the work of the journalists Ajalbert, Dorgeles, Boime- 
t^, Bourde, Roul^ud, Durtain, and VioUis. To savour the colonists’ 
viewpoint one skmld read the bitter books of Jung, Bernard and 
Bonmftmt: for the military campaigns, Lyautey’s letters, Gallieni’s 
and Ffflan’s narratives. For the functionary viewpoint one should 
consult Ganro, Mord, and the different Govemors-General. Excellent 
studies are fo be found in the two series edited by Levi and 
G. and in the economic treatises of Boudillon, P. Bernard 

Y. Hc^. Malferet’s guide to Indo-Chinese literature indicates the 
^ of tie novels of Boissiere, Daguerches, Marquet, Louba, and 


Ko^em^, except in the outline offered in the opening chapters 
in this voW to give a chronological story, nor hTs the 
of material been used for allL couSkes stuffiS 
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* Although, the author has visited Indo-China, she cannot offer years 
of residence nor knowledge of the native languages there as a basis for 
this study. The printed word and conversations with men and women 
versed in the colony’s history and actuality have been the data from 
which conclusions were drawn. This volume does not pretend to be the 
fruit of personal experience, but an effort to lay before the English- 
reading public a background for the general problems in French 
Indo-China to-day. 

Special thanks are due to M. Bauduin de Belval and Professor Violet 
Barbour for their kindness in reading and criticizing the manuscript; 
to the Librarian of the Agence Economique de Vlndochine for her 
astonishing and amiable resourcefulness in finding material; and above 
all to the American Council officers of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
The author would also like to express appreciation of aid to Mesdames 
Gauthier and Viollis, and to MM. Ajalbert, Bouvier, Demieville, 
Dennery, Dufresne, Gauthier, Gourdon, Le Fol, Levy, Maspero, 
Meyer, Ng. V. Tuong, Pere Sy, and Comte A. de Vogiie. 
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CHAPTER I 

ANNAMITE CIVILIZATION 


“Jamais, k aucune ^poque de Thistoire, un peuple colonisateur n^a 
rencontr^ un aussi grand nombre de conditions favorables. Un pays 
riche et d^une infinie vari^t6, un peuple d6ja unifi^, une administration 
r^guli^re, des habitudes studieuses. . . . De toutes les institutions anna- 
mites il n’en est pas une dont on ne puisse tirer parti.” F. Bernard 


THE HISTORY OF AKNAM 

B efore their contact with the Chinese, the Annamites were but 
one of the many nomadic peoples of the Far East. Originally 
they probably came from Thibet, but only legends from this period 
have survived showing that the Annamites possessed a language of their 
own, along with assorted rites and superstitions. Since they were 
bounded on the east by the sea, and to the south and west by foreign 
peoples of like force and degree of civilization, conquest or cultural 
stimulus could only come from their neighbours to the north. 

The Annamites would never have left their nomadic life in the 
forest and high mountains to settle as farmers on the delta land, had 
it not been for China’s physical and moral domination. It cost the 
Chinese a great military effort to tame and teach this vagrant people, 
and for the Annamites it was far more helpful than harmful to be 
subordinated to an infinitely more disciplined and cultured nation. 
The Chinese invasions began about 213 B.c. This military period ended 
in A.D. 186, when the moral conquest of Annam, or the Pacified South, 
began. At the outset the Chinese followed no plan of colonization, but 
after the second century A.q. they used all their consummate art to 
assimilate this people whom they contemptuously called the Gko-chi. 
In four centuries of effective domination the Annamit^ forgot their 
own past and adopted Chinese civilization in the fullest sense. 

In the seventh century, the southern fringe of Annamites was 
troubled by Cham invasions, and China, preoccupied with internal 
difficulties, did nothing to protect her vassal. The Annamites, however, 
proved to be by now such apt pupils that they not only drove back the 
Chams — eventually terminating or forcing them into the moun- 
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tiiM—biit threw off the Qiinese yoke as well, in 931. This brought to” 
an end Chiim^s political domination, though five centuries later for a 
brief interval of fourt^n years (1414-28) China regained control. In 
their life as a nation and as individuals, the Annamites to this day bear 
the indeEble print of Chinese culture left by the first conquest. 

The conqu^t of the Chams was but the first step in that drang 
mmh iem Smden which was to characterize Annamite expansion for the 
nest thoiiMttd years. Under their irresistible drive, the frontiers of 
the TOUth gave way and the old kingdom of Champa vanished, leaving 
only of its admirable architecture and ephemeral splendour. 

This first An namite conquest was typical of the future: the Ajmamites 
in ffieir violent wake left only ruins. Unlike the Chinese, they did not 
wluate and assimilate the vanquished, but pushed back into the 
the remnants which they had unwittingly spared, so as to 
the ground for their own agricultural colonization. The same 
imbeds charmerized their later wars with the Khmers and Laotians. 
Not evOT reo^nqum by the Chinese nor the internal strife by 
which Annam was ceaselessly rent could arrest this dynamic south- 
ward ptmh. 


The intonal history of modem Annam was equally dominated by 
atroggks. Bj the end of Bie sixteenth century the reigning 
of Le W become decadent. The power that was slipping from 
thw hmds was disputed by thr« grm rivals who, for the next few 
isi^t fmr it among thoiaselves and with the nominal 
the seveitteenth century the Mac family experienced a 
trmnqjh, only to (fe^pear before an insurrection that 
a Me more than a hundred years kter. A parallel to the 
Im often hem drawn with diat of the Merovingians 
— "f M.* in FmJS* times, only die Us had 

iwirahrf To this day their name, like that of the 

.ems as a tallying^cry for Kbellion in 

7* 7 °—°^ and etidaeeMh cmniies before dte destructive 

Ngnyens nf : 

^ “IW. with the THnhs of Tot^in. 
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ANNAMITE CIVILIZATION 

;he Portuguese was significant of the entry of a new factor upon the 
jcene — ^European imperialism. 

While the Arabs jealously guarded the secret of the sea route to the 
East, an occasional European succeeded in getting there by the over- 
land route. Of these the most famous was Marco Polo, who wrote of 
Champa and Annam though he may never have visited either kingdom. 
Not until the fifteenth century did the Portuguese begin to trade along 
the Annamite coast and as far inland as Cambodia. It was at the mouth 
of the Mekong River that the famous Camoens was shipwrecked. 
Portuguese missionaries explored Angkor in 1570, a discovery which 
sank into oblivion imtil the nineteenth century. Portugal was not 
officially interested in Indo-China, but her soldiers and missionari^ 
went there freely from neighbouring Macao, as did the Spanish priests 
and adventurers from Manila. Nowadays, after three centuries of 
mingling with the Cambodians, descendants of these early Portugu^e 
have retained their names, customs, and religion. 

By the opening of the seventeenth century, the Annamite were 
engaged in a brisk foreign commerce. At Fai-fo the Chinese and Japanese 
had long had trading posts, and it was to this market that the Portuguese 
first sent their ships. The Dutch East India Company was founded 
much later, in 1602, but it was not long before these formidable rivals 
of the Portuguese and Japanese made commerce there almost impossible. 
The Dutch began gradually to take the side of the Tonkinese in the 
North-South struggle, as a natural consequence of the Portuguese 
support of the Nguyens, but this did not increase their profits. In 
Cambodia, too, they suffered cruelly from the jealousy of the Portu- 
guese, who managed to arouse even the tolerant Khmers to massacre 
the few Dutch who had penetrated as far as their Court. The Governor 
of Batavia was strong enough to exact a money indemnity for this 
outrage but no commercial concessions. No European power could 
for long play an important role at the Khmer Court b^:ause Cam- 
bodians perpetual warfare with Siam and Annam was too all-atsorbing. 

The English, at this time weak in comparison with the Dutdh and 
Portuguese, were hunting trade in the Far East. A massacre of British 
merchants at Fai-fo in 1613 was not a propitious beginning, nor were 
they more successful in getting established in Tonkin. The rapacity 
of the Annamite mandarins, who either stole goods outright or set 
their own prices for what they took, forced than to close down thdr 
posts in 1697, three years before the more persevering Dutch. An 
attempt in 1702 to transfer their headquarters to Poulo Cbndore was 
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likewise a feilure. All the European nations recognized the trade' 
possibilities with Annam, but the mandarins’ exactions, the people’s 
lack of purchasing power, the incessant local warfare, and the destruc- 
tive mutual jealousy of all the European traders there contributed to 
makii^ it an unprofitable and hazardous venture. India, China, and 
Jm o&Rd a far greater reward in proportion to the obstacles 
encouittered. 


The Fnmch came to Indo-China long after the Dutch and Portu- 
gu^. At first only missionaries were sent there who worked on the 
foimdatbns laid by the Portuguese and Italian Jesuits, who came there 
after ftwy were expelled from Japan. These Jesuits had founded in 
a Mission at Fai-fo, and later spread to Tonkin, whence they were 
drivtai oat twatty years later by Emperor Trinh Trang. Among those 
exiled then was the famous P6re Alexandre de Rhodes, the first Franco- 
Annamite scholar and creator of the country’s native clergy. His subse- 
quott attempt to win the Pope’s consent to naming special bishops 
for Annam was foiled by the machinations of the Portuguese, who were 
as jeafous of their evangelical monopoly as of their commercial control 
In 1658, however, the Pope’s consent was finally obtained: one of his 
JKminees was Ftai^is PaHu, who later became one of the most famous 
bish^ ^ Annam. That same year at Paris was founded the Society 
d&Mtmm E^m^es, which was to send forth numerous missionaries 


The An^e emperors were no religious fanatics, but they were 
“ the missionary a precursor of European 
p^tnmon. Commerce and missions with both the French 
_ e Pbrtugm^ wm hand in hand, in spite of Papal Bulls for- 

i. One E.«Ikh captein reported 
™ in charge of hie coontty'a trading post 
mAn^ thonghtfuBy denotmced to the Ltive 

inftKtionn of its Enropean rhals. The native govem- 


Tl»i Em India Ommnv hart fm- u 
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economic resources. Local opposition and the Company’s financial 
status, however, annulled the commercial efiicacy of his task, but not 
the general usefulness of the information he gathered. It was Poivre 
who later became Pigneau de Behaine’s champion, by getting for him 
what slight recognition that famous missionary received, when he 
returned to France to put through an alliance with the exiled king of 
Cochin-China. The paper treaty with Nguyen Anh which Louis XVI 
made he later rescinded, after Pigneau had sailed away fondly believing 
his mission to have been successful. When he got to Pondichery not 
only was he not aided by the Gbvemor there, as he had been led to 
expect, but his project was definitely opposed. After heartbreaking 
delays, Pigneau was force to recruit, as a private enterprise, as many 
of the young Frenchmen in Pondichery as were willing to risk their 
lives and fortunes in the dubious venture of placing Nguyen Anh upon 
the throne of Cochin-China. With these reinforcements Pigneau was 
able to obtain for Nguyen Anh an eventual triumph in 1802, which 
made him Gia-long, emperor not only of his patrimonial estates but of 
all the Annamite-speaking peoples. Gia-long received the imperial 
investiture of China, treated with Siam as an equal, and reduced Cam- 
bodia and Laos to the position of semi-vassal states. In regard to 
internal administration, the French officers helped him to build up a 
dynasty and an organization so remarkable that it is still partially in 
active use. 

Gia-long was agreeably conscious of the non-official character of 
the aid he had received from the French. His benevolence towards the 
individual officers who had been instrumental in winning his victory 
was imbounded, but he made it clear that such awards were for their 
personal use and not to serve as an opening for their coxmtry’s com- 
merce. Upon his death, his son Minh Mang politely asked these officers 
who were still living in Aimam to leave the country. He marked their 
departure by beginning a persecution of their compatriot missionaries 
and of their native converts. Worse violence was done them by the 
Emperor Thieu-Tri (1841-47), to be followed by even greater excesses 
on the part of Tu-Duc, his successor. Ironically enough, it was this 
effort to rid the country of missionaries that precipitated the French 
conquest — exactly what these emperors had been trying to avoid. 

During the Second Empire, France sent warships to Annam upon 
several occasions to protest the treatment of her missionari^, but the 
concessions wnmg from Hue merely meant the renewal of persecutions 
as soon as the fleet had sailed away. The number of French and Spanish 
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iii«i0iiaries put to death in the 1850’s led both governments to lodge 
tn official prot^ at Hue. When no response was forthcoimng, the 
French Admiral, Rigault de Genouilly, was ordered to bombard the 
forts of Tourane (1858). Spain, making common cause with France, 
joined in thk attack. The forts were quickly demolished, but trouble 
bcpa whm an expeditionary force was attempted on the mainland. 
TTie Annamit^, retreating before the French advance, left their 
country to inflict a defeat, through the lack of supplies and the presence 
of tropical germs, which they were impotent to do by force of arms. 
After K>me hesitation, the Admiral decided to shift his attack elsewhere. 
He Saigon rather than Tonkin— a move that was subsequently 
severely criticized — ^because of its accessibility, and because it was one 
of the rice granari^ of the Far East. After he had captured the Saigon 
citadel the Admiral returned to Tourane where the same circum- 
stmeo continual to hold him in check. 

In Novonber 1859, De Genouilly was replaced by Admiral Page, 
^dro was instructed to make a treaty with Annam that involved no terri- 
torial coiM^^sions, but only a guarantee of religious liberty and the 
prwil^e of having Fraach consuls in the main Annamite ports. Hue 
did not ^ize upon such liberal conditions with sufficient alacrity, 
helieving that a polky of interminable delays and contradictory inter- 
views^ in the best Orioatal manner, would discourage the French into 
m pomaMit withdrawal. But before Admiral Page could force through 
iwue, he m^rfved orders to take part in the current Chinese cam- 
|a^n. When he sailrf away to the North, he left a garrison of only 
mm wm. at Sa^n. 'Hiey were almost immediately besieged 

hi &e idtadei by Annaimte forces numbering twelve thousand men — ^at 
^ dTOCffative This siege lasted from March i860 to January 

aa| was wittoood by the small garrison cut off entirely from 
liaft Whoi the war in China came to an end, Admiral 

C&iraer was dcsp^died' to thdr relief with a strong force of three 
hmh* la adffition to a hard-fought 'Campaign, which won for 
piOTOTces, Oiamer had to organize a new administra- 
idl ,the Annamite officials had withdrawn, 
to a appic^dbed. The Court of Hue was exceptionally 

up revirft.in these new French possessions, and 
rt ;iiiliiaiy. vu^iuies as well as a simultaneous revolt in 

tt» Hals tfae Boopawr Tu-Duc sue £<»: peace. In 1863, just 
he wm *q»Iaced by De k Giandik:e, the Admiral succeeded in 
fwca^ wafc Arnmn that l*#tjmatized die French 
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Conquest of the three Cochin-Chinese provinces and the payment of 
a money indemnity. This did not, however, end the matter, for the 
continued success of the revolts he stirred up encouraged Tu-Duc to 
send an embassy to Paris offering to buy back his lost possessions. 
The fate of Cochin-China hung on such a slender thread that if Tu-Duc 
had been more swiftly conciliatory, and if Chasseloup-Laubat, then 
Minister of the Navy, had been less strong in insisting upon the reten- 
tion of the new conquest, Indo-Qxina might not to-day be a French 
colony. 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT OF ANNAM 

The Emperor is the absolute sovereign of — ^politically — ^the most demo- 
cratic of peoples. He is the pivot aroimd which the administrative 
machinery rotates — ^in modem tim^ very creakily, Legmd relates him 
to the Emperor of China, of whom he is at least spiritually the descen- 
dant. The fact that succession to the throne is not invariably fixed by 
primogeniture has fomented innumerable palace revolutions. Only 
royal blood is essential and a ceremony by which the reignii^ sovereign 
designates his successor. 

It is the Emperor’s religious character that makes his power absolute 
and any disobedience to it a sacrilege. The mark of his supreme autho- 
rity is his exclusive right to make the Sacrifice to Heaven: he calls 
himself the Son of Heaven, not in arrogance as it sounds to Western 
ears, but in token of filial submission. The imperial will is, therefore, 
above law, of which it is the fountain-head and by which it is subse- 
quently safeguarded. Respect for authority is a fundamental concept 
in Sino-Aimamite belief. There is no contractual element in this 
imperial absolutism, indicating that it originally emanated from popular 
consent, but it is regarded as a mandatory delegation of power from 
the supreme celestial authority. The Annamites, ever cop3dBg the 
Chinese, have surrounded their sovereign with mystery and divinity. 
The emperor, quasi-divine, formerly remained hidden in his palace — ^an 
inviolable sanctuary. Ceremonials in which he figured were regulate 
to the minutest detail. His real name might never be pronounced. 
Responsible only to Heav^i, he is on earth the living symbol of his 
people’s unity. 

Confucianist principles so inculcate filial piety that even the Emperor 
must listen respectfully to his mother’s advice, Tu-Duc, powerful as 
he was, never dared tell his mother of the Ic^ of Cochin-China, But 

as 
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there exists only one effective counterpoise to his absolute and sacro^ 
wnct authority— the possibility of losing Heaven’s mandate. In his 
ptermlistic role, as head of the hundred families which make up 
Ammm, the Emperor is responsible for the welfare of his subjects. Only 
if he succ^ds in making his people happy does he justify the supreme 
authority conferred upon him by Heaven. By further delegation of this 
power and to the same end, the mandarins and heads of families par- 
ticipate, in varying degrees, of this same authority. As part of the 
principle of balancing privilege by duty, which permeates the whole 
system, the Emperor must serve as an example of virtue to his subjects : 

is the first scholar of his kingdom, the Complete Observer of Con- 
fudhis’s precepts. Thus in cases of public misfortune, the Emperor 
osts up his spiritual accounts, humbly confesses his unworthiness at 
Hawm’s altar, and asks for a renewal of the celestial mandate. If the 
^verrign is persistently evil or unjust, he is regarded as having for- 
frited his right to rule. Then, and only then, have the people a right 
to revolt, and th^ are ev^ authorized to do so by divine law. This 
iimitatbn of the imperial power is, however, purely theoretical, for 
in prsicti<x the Emperor can dispose of his kingdom and people virtually 
m he pfea^. The mandarins, the imperial aides, are raised from the 
maraes lo which they can be returned if they prove unworthy of their 
Like the small unprivileged and transient aristocracy of Annam, 
reiiMn px^rate at the foot of the throne and in no way endanger 
the central power. By an organization that gives a religious 

Iwfc to afi institutions, the Annamites have been forcibly 

mwlifei into a united and stereotyped people. Up to very modern 
any c^er form of government would have seemed to them 
m firmly did th^ beheve in the Confucianist adage that it 
U Iwwrfi hunMti 'dignity for men to be without a leader. 

The n^^ l ari fiate was recruited from the masses but, when con- 
• a j^oup, formed a distinct body of officials. The poorest boy 
for ®ucii a career provided that he could master the know- 
for the manda nnal examinations. Although education in 
iK^her free itor 'Compul^ry, the civil service system itself 
■ trf'di^iM>a:a«ty,:The tutor hired by a rich family would 

KWniffial piqfils for" a nominal fee, and a promising 
\ f«^ a fiimncM sponsor. To be sure, this saddled the 

debto tiiat he had to profit by any oppor- 
; ^ W career ^§1:^ his -early exp-mses. The subjects on 

, exKMted were pur^ Ihemiy, philosophical, and moral, 

, ' , 
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with no direct bearing on the office in view. It took a lifetime’s efforts 
of memory to retain the Chinese classics and their commentaries. 
This system was borrowed from the Chinese and introduced in all 
its elaborate detail into Annam in the twelfth century. It consisted 
of three progressive degrees culminating, by a process of ferocious 
elimination, in the triennial examinations held at Hue over which 
the Emperor himself presided. Out of twelve hundred candidates only 
two hundred and fifty could become Bachelors of Arts, and from twelve 
to fifteen Masters of Arts. The many who failed to qualify swelled the 
ranks of the malcontents who were always ready to revolt against the 
existing order. This system had many admirable features : it was demo- 
cratic in selection and rationally tolerant in subject matter. But Con- 
fucianist education ignored the world and bred in its students a verbose 
formalism and complacent pedantry akin to that of the mediaeval 
scholastics. Afa^lutism in the government was paralleled and upheld 
by an intellectual despotism exercised from birth, by and through the 
educational system, upon administrators and people alike in support of 
the existing order. The lack of a vital national culture resulted in a 
complete spiritual stagnation, which was the heavy price paid by Annam 
for China’s moral domination. 

Military mandarins were not chosen in the same w^ay since their 
eligibility depended upon physical prowess and a vague knowledge of 
Chinese military tactics. But a literary examination was also required 
for the highest rankingofficers. The Confucianist ideal was perpetuated in 
Annam that the military were inherently inferior to the civil authorities, 
so that the latter took precedence over their military colleagues of 
even the same rank. Both civil and military mandarins were divided into 
nine classes of two degrees each. The basic characteristic of the whole 
mandarinate is the exercise of all powers without specialization because, 
by delegation, they partake in varying degrees of the Emperor’s 
universal authority. This sacred origin makes the mandarin’s person 
inviolable: his miniature seal^of state is the symbol of his authority. 
These privileges, as ever, breed certain obligations: the mandarin 
may never leave his official residence or district, nor may he acquire 
property or marry therein. Decapitation, exile, or demotion were the 
different penalties he might pay for the abuse of his large powers. On 
the rare occasions on which the mandarin was visible to his people, 
he was accompanied by an awesome retinue, preceded by a guard of 
elephants, and sheltered in a palanquin by parasols, his badge of office. 
He could not be approached without ceremonial prostrations, or 
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tiiii gifts appropriate to his station. To retail the mandarin’s poweis 
M iK>t to lnow the respect he inspired, based on a religious authority 
profoundly different from Western functionaries. Oriental respect is 
r«»iiifEended by morality, fortified by tradition, and maintained by the 
ftmkx of rites. The mandarin is no administrative cipher who may be 
replied by a secretary or an interpreter, but an awe-inspiring repre- 
^tetive of the Bnperor, the indispensable intermediary between the 
Cdital ^vemment and the people. The mandarinate represented the 
highest aspiration of an ambitious Annamite youth. 

The Annamite aristocracy is a small ever-changing group of infinitely 
lets iin|M>rtaiK:e than the mandarinate. Titles are conferred by the 
Emperor u|K>n memt^rs of the royal family, meritorious mandarins, 
and singularly deserving dtizens. They do not involve office-holding 
mw 2m but honorary privileges. Five titles existed which might be 
inherited, but with each generation the degree of nobility diminished 
in smh a vmj that by the sixth generation the family was once more 
rMbsorfcol into the people. Gk-Iong created four Chancellors who 
were ctied the Klkrs of the Empire. TTiey, with a host of minor 
officiils, were in charge of the royal household, executed the Emperor’s 
wil both iuriig hk lifetime and after his death. Two councils of state 
csfeed; the Comat was a secret group whidi dealt with all important 
€i fovemmest; the Ministerial Coimcil discussed agrarian 
kw, piifce^ ai^ the framing of imperial edicts. There were 
in charge of the departmaits of Justice, Interior, Rites, 
KaaiKe^ W^ar, ami Ptiblfc Works. A corps of inspectors comprised a 
o&rial cxiitool over the whole administrative machinery, 
itfresnitt were handled by the Minister and department of 
^ they betonged to a ringle proprietor, and one who was 
very im^cuIoiB' nor scrupulous. The Anmmit es servilely copied 
Q^wrely Chines system,, where the theoretically 

of differ^ was supplemorted by no more 

a biM for taialfon tham the .^vemment’s good pleasure. 

, wcw upon and cm the produce of the .soil. The 

1^^^^ to the Si^icroc wIm>, -exc^ptii^ for quarri^ and min^, 
ptt ft to hk to ciitivste. The i»n-cuItivation of this knd or 

fo ftw iiMwe than croiiMcptive years automaiti<^lly 

'Aw Eai^s were clasrified aocordiBg to crops — 

^ pteof i^toaHy to rfce-fidds. This tax vari^ed from 

^ harvest whidi was by tiie pro- 

ia ^ msmmm% land rioter, the Al the 
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iSiale citizenry, between the ages of eighteen and sixty, were divided 
into those who did or did not pay taxes. The latter group formed 
the communal proletariat who must do military service for the sta^, 
and corvee duty for the village, as substitutes for a financial contri- 
bution. Only the taxpayers were listed in the local register : they formed 
the leisure class, from and by which communal officials are chosen. 
ITieoretically a census was taken every five years, a task which involved 
not only great exprase but an enormous amount of initial labour and 
verification. Moreover, the results were highly inaccurate. It was the 
village which kept the register, and it was obviously to its advantage 
to pay as small a tax as possible. It has been estimated that these 
communal registers dissimulated about two-thirds of their cultivated 
lands, so neither the population statistics nor land survey can be 
accurately derived from these records. Annam was never rich : its agents 
were venal and its communes dishonest. Probably only about a fifth 
of its legitimate revenues ever entered the imperial treasury. 

Legally the communes were responsible for the collection of taxes. 
Although fiscal Iradency was shown to newly colonized territory, the 
principle of communal tax responsibility was steadily maintained. 
Village Notables must make up for any deficiency caused by bad 
harvests or individual delinquency. Taxes w^ere paid sometimes in 
specie but usually in kind. Other revenues were obtained by small and 
variable taxes like those on navigation. A prohibitive export tax on rice 
was the Emperor’s paternalistic way of preventing rice speculation in 
famine years. There were also the Farms of Opium and Gaming, but 
this source of income was decried by the moral Annamite legislator. A 
small tax was derived from men enrolled in the trade corporations, but 
this varied widely from province to province, depending on the local 
prosperity of each guild. Minh-Mang abolished these corporations. 
The period of exj>ansion had come to an end in his twenty-one year 
reign, and he needed the military and corvh service from which these 
guild members were exempted. Chinese merchants paid a special and 
hra^ier tax. In theory these taxes were everywhere uniform, but in 
reality they differed from one province to another. So much inequality 
eristed that the treasury never knew from one year to another upon what 
it could count. Irregular and arbitrary as they were, these taxes were 
light. The principle of equality in taxation was unknown; the funda- 
mratal conception of taxation was that of a rental of land rather than 
of contributions to public service. 

Public works, in the Western sense, were little known in old Annam. 
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Such as they were, ^riculture was almost the sole benefactor. There 
was only one r<ail ro^ in the whole country, the Mandarin Route, 
which was barely dBtinguishable from the adjacent tuicultivated fields. 
Elsewhere there were only narrow paths, dangerous bamboo bridges 
suppfcmented by river craft. The tnemmres of great manrlarinQ recall 
how uncomfortable, costly, and dangerous such travel used to be even 
for persons of consequence. In general, however, the man(tar fnt, 
opp(%ed improvang the means of communication, since it would mean 
a tightened control over them by the central government. A postal 
service, the trem, existed, but exclusively for official use. Such relays 
were placed along the major river routes and paths at intervals of 
nine kilometres. The code decreed penalties for damage and delay of 
official communications. Unofficial news travelled with even greater 
sp«;d. Tht^ who have lived in Annam are impressed by the incom- 
prehensible swiftn^ of rumour. 

Government service left ite deepest imprint in the domain of agri- 
culture throng dyke-building and canal dredging. In this the Annamites 
were the Uutcdi of the Far East. They showed the same extraordinary 
courage ami perseveraiKe in contending with a nature which was, 
kxwever, far more vfolent than in Holland. The Tonkinese character 
shows the marks of this struggle: their industry contrasts with the more 
KHithem Annamites. Annam’s imperial annalg reveal a 
txwtot peoccupatmn with the problem of dykes. Mandarins who 
biii!l dykes were rewarded, thc»e who n^ected them were punished, 
snd the d«ath perudty merited by those who wantonly destroyed them! 
The actual irork of buildii^ was done by local corvees under govem- 
supwisam. The methods used were so primitive that the results 
wwBed «re aU the more admirable. 


Jsim to dyfas and tanals, public buildings were a very secondary 
was furairfwd by the village corvee system, so that the 
onfy to conferate a desirable site and supply the materials 
daeeft^ 0% ffie mo^ urgoa repairs could be undertaken 
pieteimaiy mithorization, and construction had to conform 
te « «j^rd m^l Hw Imperral tomfe at Hu6 are examples of the 

bmldii^ prowess. They reveal a colossal eSott and a sure 
take. 


, , ^ ^ IRE tocai. ADSHNISTRATIOtJ 

Iht em^ was diwW W tiurty-rme provmces, each under its 
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^licitude: Hanoi indicates a province surrounded by rivers ; Haiphong, 
the sun sinking into the sea; Thai Binh, profound calm, Snoall pro- 
vinces have the same type of administration as the big, only the rank 
of the head mandarin diJBFers. A provincial governor, or tong doc^ has 
the rank of a Minister. Under him are three very important officials : 
the quomboy or head of the administration; the quan-an^ or judicial 
mandarin; and the lanh~binh^ or military commandant. 

The canton is important only as a buffer state between the people, 
whom it represents, and the provincial administration. It is the highest 
form of self-elected government whose officials are not mandarins 
imposed by the state. The canton has a head but no headquarters, for 
aside from the provincial capital there are really no important towns, 
only market places. Nor does the head of a canton necessarily live in 
the largest of his villages. The canton has nothing like the importance 
of the commune: its suppression would not disturb society, and its very 
existence seems in many ways artificial. But as a practical link between 
the independent commune and the autocratic central government, it 
serves to oil the wheels of the administration. When the French deprived 
the h^d of the canton of his elective character, they did not realize 
that by reducing him to the status of a state functionary they were 
destroying his essential usefulness. For all these officials, promotion 
came very slowly and always in the province to which they were 
originally assigned. Like all Annamite officialdom they were venal and 
arbitrary, but Confucianist ideals of high thinking and enforcedly 
plain living, as well as long contact with the people they administered, 
gave them a benevolent and paternalistic character. Reproduction of 
the identical organization throughout the whole administration, in 
greater or lesser degree, gave to the empire an unusual iinifonnity. 

Prcxreeding from the base of the Annamite social pyramid, the com- 
mune reproduces the family organmtion. The cult of the village genii 
parallels that of the family’s ancestor worship: the authority of the 
communal Notables is analogous to that of the head of the family. 
The Annamite commune is not only a fiscal and an administrative unit, 
but a self-conscious city-state with its own history, its social and eco- 
noinic life, its own gods, politicians, and priests. Excessively jealous of 
its indepradence, the village has always tried to escape official notice. 
Markets are never held within its walls. The visiting mandarin finds 
him^If in deserted streets and is never taken beyond the communal 
house where he does business. The basic fear, of course, is that official 
ki»wledge will an incr^e in taxation. The commune is the 
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embodiment of the Sino-Annamite dream of houses, fields, and an- 
cestral tombs. Because it was such an excellent instrument for expansion, 
the state ms willing to stay its centralizing hand and to leave it largely 
alone. 

The internal development of communal organization has had a most 
interesting history. The commune is a miniature state which is governed 
oligarchically by self-elected Notables. “If the king makes the law, 
the commune makes custom,” says an Annamite proverb. In Indo- 
China, as in so many parts of the East, the clan preceded the family, 
and to this day many Annamites still live under the clan regime. This 
is shown in the l^islation which imposes responsibility for crimes and 
taxes upon the group rather than upon the individual. The clan probably 
^ve way to a gradually forming communal life, when the Annamites 
ceased their mmadic existence and became established as farmers or 
fishermen. At first the Chinese merely perfected the rudimentary 
Annamite political organization, but gradually they fashioned the 
embryo commune after their own image. This evolution was cut short 
by the lo^ of China’s politkal control, so the Annamite commune 
was iM^ modified by the chants subsequently wrought in Chinese 
vilhge organization by the Alanchus and Mongols. To this day the 
aan»» of ccrteia Annamite communal offi cials can be traced to obsolete 
Chinese msdtutkms. 

l^klatmi has had an oiormous influence upon the growth 
irfdie commune. Pre-«ninently concerned with the cultivation of virgin 
seal and the exj^amaa of frontiers, the Chiuese-inspired code tau^t 
the Azmaiaites new agikmitural methods and moulded the mmmnnA 
to dik parpcffie. ITie result was an ideal combination of local initiative 
tffld governmea^ support. Pc^ibly it was the old nomadic impulse 
ntther dan official amouragemoit that gave to this expansion its driving 
fore*. When the head of the co mm une-clan felt thac- the soil was 
for his cver-increasii^ population, he chose the 
tWM* waldtfotK aMe of the younger generation to direct the 
toA^coIoamnga newterrftory. ThS young leader called to his aid 
(toy who Aowed cow^fouous courage and initiative. Among those who 
took |»rt in tfo: rawfes were naturally the resourceless and the malam- 
^ foe oM txmmxm felt itself well rM. The new villages, 
wia% afoi^ the river banks, were like so many frontier 
ctofek They were foe adwrew* guard of an expanding civilization in 
foe mBmhip pn^er^ was foou^ to be foe best guarantee 
fow^toMJesa— no ifoat tte or chitr3trr<.r of foe new 
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colonizers. The possibility of colonization by enterprising individuals, 
n the Western manner, was unknown to Orientals, who can conceive 
)f no action outside the group. 

Local initiative had for psychological and practical reasons to be 
upplemented by official support. The mother commune, through its 
ich and influential members, created a kind of patron-client relation- 
ship with the new-found community — a policy dictated by immediate 
lec^ity but the source of future discord. The central government, too, 
vas glad to empty the state prisons and to force out erstwhile male- 
'actors to colonize new lands — a purging of the body politic akin to 
Imposing of the commune^s imdesirables. For two thousand years the 
Aanamites had all the land they wanted at their easy disposal, so 
aaturally they took the best ground first, swarming loosely over its 
surface and leaving great gaps of wasteland in their successive waves of 
expansion. Here the state stepped in and tried to regulate, by military 
and penal colonization, the filling in of these voids, especially around 
the frontier region. The incorporation of these new communes into 
the great Annamite family came with the official recognition of their 
utility. As a special mark of his benevolence the Emperor himself would 
select the name and site of the infant commune. In this way the whole 
movement was harmonious: it was a spontaneous expansion from 
within the old commune, and it was officially regulated from without 
by a government eager to push back its frontiers and also to dispose 
of anti-social elements which threatened its internal tranquillity. 

The quiet industry with which this colossal colonizing effort was 
accomplished detracted from the dramatic quality of this struggle to 
reclaim land from a violent nature, and from enemies both internal and 
external. So vital to the state was the function performed by the ex- 
panding commune that the central government did not interfere in its 
political or economic life, providii^ taxes were paid, military recruits 
sdected, and the socio-religious order maintained. Within this orbit 
the a>mmune could govern itself. Despite a certain diversity caused by 
varying I(K:al (X)nditions, the internal organization of Annamite com- 
mune shows an underlying uniformity, TTie commune named its own 
administrators, it could borrow or sell at will— all but its inalienable 
lands c^rry out public works, police its own territory, and care for 
its own |M>or aM infirm. On certain salient points, the commune showed 
its latep^idmce of the central government. The state did not know 
what itB poputoton was iM>r the amount of land under cultivation, nor 
what a^^suMrt eadb dtizen paid as his share of the taxes. The com- 
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iHune selected as its soldiers the most undesirable of its citizens and 
with them the state had perforce to be content, imposing upon the 
mmnmne only responsibiUty for their good behaviour. In all such ways 
the commime sEpped through the imperial hands and treated with the 
central power as one state to another. If such a system was a salutary 
check upon etoMsme and the autocracy of an Oriental government, there 
was no redrm for the masses within the commune itself. The Notables 
made the laws and executed them, and there was no check upon their 
power. In theory it was age and abdity, but in practice solely property , 
which qualified them for this office, so naturally they governed in 
the inters of their own class. These Notables, whose number varied 
with the importance of their commune, were subdivided into the leaders 
who directed general policy, and their subordinates who carried out 
their decisions. Their meetings, which took place in the pagoda or 
cxunmunal house, dealt with the cult of the village genii, the settle- 
of local dispute, the requisitioning of labour, the voting of the 
budget, and the recruiting of soldiers. Neither the number of 
taxpayers nor the amounts they paid could vary because of harvest 
conditmns. It is an Annamite axiom that a taxpayer never dies. The 
iimkot was drawn up as a guarantee of property titles, as an aid to 
the tax^, and as a method of permitting the sovereign to 
coMrol the amount of land under cultivation in his empire. 

Just as the young ounmune can never break away from the mother 
aunmime and the central government, so the individual can never 
himself from the hold of his family and native village. Not only 
h he sralW by the imperious ritualistic demands of the ancestral 
cult, l»it he is also drawn by the security which the commune offers to 
to own. CSoHUttunal knds nourish evm the village paupers. This feeling 
irf m evcr-pn^iA refijge .and shelter is, as a by-product, a main cause 
Amamto irr<^[MnK3>2ity and lack of altruism. The state encourages 
tfMe Crimirals are returned to their commune after they have 
terred,^^ sertence, or tibdr bodies are sent back there for burial 
tote teen executed. Exile h a inore severe penalty than death. 
Ite nwte' every effort to rdnwrporate the vagabond into 

ito 'Own ixwiiiMiiiity. ' If severe dto^er forced villagers to take flight the 
tteuporai%' renutled taxes, sent food to' the dispossessed, 
to the diHi^es. laws 'were made to insure 

v3^e ^WWpyiity diirii^ fte harv^. ses^m. Qianging communes was 

omirtries, 'eventempomrfly, was treason, 
1 % imMI durkiUg the and social obligations into which 
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one was bom. It might also mean a return to the nomadic existence — ^the 
ultimate betrayal of the Chinese ^ricultural ideal. Law and religion 
combined to reinforce the links between family and commune, and 
of both together with the state. Immutability, isolation, and stagnation 
were, however, the price paid by Annam for social harmony and political 
tranquillity. 


JUSTICE 

Aimamite law, in appearance only, is a masterpiece of incoherence, 
for underneath it has a fundamental unity. Unlike Roman law, it is 
not grouped around certain abstract ideals, but is inspired by daily 
living, with the result that it is over-detailed and lacking in clarity 
and order. One may recognize in it the various stages through which 
Annamite society has passed, for the code represents a continuous 
judicial eflFort covering more than four thousand years. Under the 
Chinese impetus, this code has passed through several degrees of 
civilization at a single bound, acquiring perhaps too easily the results 
of an experience which had cost other peoples centuries of stmggle. 

The sources of Annamite law are legion. The Five KtTtgSy China^s 
classical or canonical books, contain moral precepts which are a kind 
of non-codified law. There are also the statutes of the empire, the 
rulings of the six Ministries, the code of penalties and prohibitions, and 
the collection of rites. Custom is another great source of law, especially 
in a country where tradition has always been respected. The Annamite 
legislator, desirous of dealing with every possible case rather than to 
ky down general principles, naturally overlooked or could not foresee 
certain situations where custom-kw must necessarily fill in. Kno wing 
the Annamite flair for contending every issue, the code has tried to 
place ail |K)ssible disputes under family or communal arbitration, 
living the intervention of formal kw only for those cases in which 
the scM^kl order is at stake. Beoiuse custom is inspired by the identical 
Confucianist precepts which are embodied in the code, there is no 
conflict of id^ in the settlement of civil or penal suits. 

Legkktion is the o:cIusive prerogative of the sovereign, who exercises 
it in an sd^Iute albeit paternalistic fashion. No ktitude is left to the 
magnate, who has nothing to do but apply the specific penalty allotted 
to «ch crime, and who is himself puni^ed for showing any initiative 
in teerpreting the kw. No one dr^med of modifications or commen- 
tari^. The emperors were too sure of their authority to conceive 
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q{ criticism, let alone correction. When they recommended to their 
subjects the study of law, it was solely to learn its dictates — an attitude 
that nade it impmsible for Annamite jurisprudence to be born. Since 
die sovereign's authority was derived from Heaven, it could not be dis- 
closed dispa^ionately as if it were based on ordinary equity. As man- 
datory of celestial justice, the sovereign owes justice to all and must 
Mmself be die embodiment of this ideal. Thus, at the apex of the 
pwamid, as throughout all of Annamite society, privilege entails a 
corresponding discipline and responsibility. The Emperor’s first duty 
» to make the code known to all : neither the judge nor the judged should 
be justified in pleading ignorance of the law. Methods for giving publicity 
to new laws were pr^cribed. Functionaries must be questioned annu- 
ally to see dint they are kept up to the mark. As the father of his people, 
it is the Emperor’s duty to bring straying members back into the fold: 
m h«d of the state, he must prevent infractions of his supreme and 
teKficent powers. The right to punish is not only the sovereign’s 
privilege, but his duty as well. In the worst cases, extenuating circum- 
wmf not be osnsidered lest leniency encourage another assault 
upon soriety, whc^ welfare must eclipse every other human sentiment. 

TTie cxmIc idealizes the rural village life in which virtue 

w tptonHHmt to citizendiip, and vice to any disturbance of the 
order. TTiis pcfint of view explains the almost exclusively penal 
ciMT^^Ier of Amanute law« Tbe Smo-Annamite code is unique in 
beii^ nwie up of |«iial sanctions of the existing socio-political system, 
there is room for growth and change. What does 
Mt' die order is left to the arbitration of the commune 

wM me traditmn, and conscimce to the 

dieir own piotecticm from internal dis(x>rd and disintegratiom 
IS to -a rehgicms sanction of the stciius quo. The law 

aiui ’eflBkfieaotiy, li^ving 'nothing to negligence or 
There nai^ im vaguei^ss in defining the dutim 
dr meij poi^ m the hierarchy. To ^call this code 
Se A Mmm m a siqierfcial Judgment of its worth. It 

of Ife. % specifying pmaMm 
defc^i duties erf aH cl^es of people, the code 
ii hi'tlm mive respect and practice of virtue, 

f ^ ^ statm that the kws eo^amed tirerein 

^ pec^de, so d^ evaitolty all penalties may 
m tty Hk dF pmidnnant, as an in- 

i»rw?tl« mites m fiaer tte te Ckddertal Bea of pesal law as. 
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iltimately, an act of society’s vengeance upon its enemies. It must be 
admitted that the Annamite ideal has, in many cases miscarried, for 
jome of their severest penalties betray an element of revenge. 

Social utility is the yardstick by which penalties must be appraised : 
their severity is apportioned to the harm done to the nation. Guilt 
is gauged partly according to circumstances but more to the rank, 
age, and sex of both the victim and aggressor, as well as the amount of 
damage done. Whereas Western law is divided into afflictive, infamous, 
and correctional penalties, the Annamites classify them as atrocious 
crimes, which cannot be pardoned, or as serious misdemeanours, whose 
punishments can be commuted to a money payment, and lesser delin- 
quencies. There is far less concern in the mind of the Annamite legis- 
lator as to whether or not the delinquent was responsible for his actions. 
One may be punished for crimes committed by others, and also even 
if one is admittedly insane. It is true that varying degrees of guilt among 
the accomplices of a crime are more finely gauged than in Western 
codes, but the Annamite magistrate is not allowed to use his judgment, 
as in the West, in applying a sliding scale of maximum and minimum 
penalties. Only the Emperor has the privilege of mercy, for the legislator 
has more confidence in the impartiality of his code than in that of the 
judges. In its concern to uproot anti-social designs, the code punishes the 
cnminars family, confiscates his possessions, and occasionally even disci- 
plines his commime. Those who have prescience of a crime, which they 
do not report, are also penalized. Crime is treated like an epidemic 
which must at all cost be stamped out. This is why espionage and 
mutual dentmdations were encouraged, and they still disfigure Anna- 
mite society. 

The corporal punishments in the Annamite code revolt the Wes- 
terner. Though it is true that many of the worst of them had dis- 
appeared, long before the French conquest, the principle of corporal 
punishment was still admitted. One must also remember that because 
of his totally different conception of death, the Oriental prefers strangu- 
lation to decapitation. In this he consider not the physical pain involved, 
but the preservation of his body in order to facilitate the soul’s passage 
into the spirit world. Exile, a penalty introduced by the French, is far 
worse to them than any form of d^th. Moreover, the slow deaths 
enumerated in the Annamite codcj as punishment for treason and 
patridde, show certainly no more barbaric stete of mind than that of 
the ^TO^^Dth-century Froich gentlemen who were pleased to witness 
the agonic of Ravaillac. Assorted penalties for crimes of a lesser nature 
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were hard labour, the pHlory, caning, and fines — each with varying 
degrees of severity. Tune, the treasury’s needs, and judicial venality, all 
ojinbmed to develop more and more the money commutation of almost 
all penalti^. The very fact that a case could not be settled by arbitra- 
tion automatically placed it in the penal category, for one of the parties 
WM conddered guilty of disturbing the public peace by wrongfully 
bcingii^ suit. Penalties have no defamatory character as they have in 
the West. Omre the criminal has served his sentence he is received back 
wholeheartedly into society’s bceom. Punishment, thus, has far more 
the character of an expiation which generously wipes out the fault and 
I«ives the offender as he w'as before. 

If pei^ties are the extraordinary means used by the sovereign to 
te^h his people virtue, rites are the normal method. To insure social 
harmony, the Ann a nu te code prescribes rules for every sentiment 
upon ail occasbns. These innumerable ritual regulations show the in- 
aejarabihty of ceremonial firom religion in the Annamite mind. Unlike 
the more r^gaive Occidental conception of punishment only for in- 
fractmns of the moral code, the Annamite legislator used rites as a 
poMtive m^rans of making ethical practices obligatory. Basically it was 
believed that rit^ would fc^er appropriate moral sentiments and a 
feeling rff unity in the p«)ple. Rites give force to Confucius’ teachings, 
and precepte, in turn, aiforced ritual. They also gave, to an ethical 
syttem, an oirtward expression to what would be in the West solely 
a BStttte of <XJmcieiM:e. Such was the positive psychology of the Anna- 
^^lator that he punished far less the intention behind the action 
thm its sodal om^uen*^. Thus, too, sumptuary laws enforced 
eaaeraal suknismn to the social hierarchy rather than real humility. 
% everyime’s phoe immutable and known to all, it was hoped 

to remove all impulse to fomiait discord. Clothes, utensils, and houses 


^ OKU cm ot persmis are fixed by law. Failure to mark one’s respect 
iSW Wqwite m ptHudied m irrev^entre and presumption. The irony 
aw caustic whfch hare alw^ characterize Annamites, is obvi- 
^ ft reaction and an CHrttet for cemm^ of enforced, daffy acknow- 
mrnm of one’s place in a ri^ hferarehy, both in this world and in 
to am. So all-ab5orf»ii^ was fob preoccupation that the law dare 
^ femffy iifeto r^ulate the ancestral cult 


mac^ming rites, 
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3ecially in relation to the Emperor. Mentioning his real name, appear- 
y in his presence with any but the prescribed costume and ceremonial, 
eaking out of hierarchic order, are but a few of the many errors into 
lich one could fall. There were penalties for entering the imperial 
lace, for failure to follow the proper forms regarding the cortege, 
Iging, and care of the imperial suite when the Emperor travelled, 
ns of omission were punished with as much severity as those of 
mmission. Honours and precedence are regulated with a minutia 
irtling to the more spontaneous Western mind. The fact that laws on 
:es dominate all of Annamite legislation shows how important a 
ace they held as a S3nnbol and cohesive force in Annamite society. 
Inspired as always by Confucius, the Annamite civil code has allowed 
iblic utility to dominate all other relationships. Individuals are 
iportant only in so far as they constitute one of the three main social 
oups — ^family, commune, and state. The family is the basic social unit 
id the law never interferes in its internal aifairs. The etat civil of its 
embers has never been publicly recorded. Birth, marriage, and death 
■e strictly family matters which are legally regulated only when they 
ie on a wide social significance. Grounds for divorce, the time and 
itegories of persons one is forbidden to marry, the periods of moum- 
ig, the imperative adoption of male heirs — ^all are fixed by strict rules, 
hildren and grandchildren cannot without special permission set up 
separate establishment so long as their parents live, nor can they 
ossess property of their own. In the same way the state considers the 
immune as an extension of the family, and will tolerate no change in 
s domicile lest it be only a means of escaping communal burdens. In 
division of property, all the children have equal rights, no matter 
fhat their sex or the legal status of their mother. Only the oldest son 
» giv^ a larger share since he becomes the head of the family and, 
aerefore, administrator of their joint property or htmg-hoa. There is 
reat variety in the rank of wives, and the husband is severely penalized 
Ao undermines his first wife's status by elevating a concubine. The 
wife s place in the home is an honoured one i she choose 
be successors to her husband's favour— who unlike herself have a 
legligible legal and social status — and bring up their children as her 
'Wn. If the first wife does not remarry after her husband's death, she 
^omes a life beneficiary of the family property. 

The code upholds the authority of the head of the family, originally 
he absolute master whose despotic hand time and custom have tem- 
^red. Nowadays the father's righte over his family are those of 
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mmdim Imt, like the Emperor himself, he has duties corresponding 
to his aiithority. He administers the family property, nominally in the 
interests of all, but his children have no protection against his poor 
jiidgmcnl or w^efulne^. They may not bring suit against their parent 
nor even remoiistmte with him, even on the score of gaming, the chief 
d^iptf or of Annamke family property. All that a wife can do is respect- 
fully tB ctII the mandarines attention to the illegally established gaming 
houses which her husband has the weakness to frequent. In the jSnal 
however, the really important personages in the family are 
the aiK:estor who has just died, and the grandson who will carry on 
the cult. The father is but the living link between the two : the mother, 
only t means of perpetuating the family. Filial piety is the rock upon 
which the Annamite social edifice is reared. Sons owe obedience, respect, 
and submission until they themselves become heads of their families: 
t woman is always under male authority, first as a daughter, then as 
a wife or mneubine. Only as a mc^er has she any real authority. 
Their exclusioB from the ancestral cult is the basis of this unfavoured 
p«itmn, though in practice their status is higher than that designated 
% law, airi dfetinctly above the petition of Chinese women. Certainly 
wwneii are the hard^ workers in an Annamite family and the only 
iMnii^rs who have any cxunmercial ability. The average Annamite’s 
Mutude towards womoi is uncomplicated by love — which is a theme of 
toentee tiuit lO' be cxjufined to written expression. A wife is a 
to her husimnd or ^elder brother,” the classical ex- 
of Annmnite conjugal affection. Emotions are confined prin- 
to fwciis and children who are spoiled when they are young, 
titttei wverefy as suldlm:eiits, and r^arded with indifference when 
mIuIis. a wife her husl^nd’s inferior and she merits 
C 3 ®iy she can^. siihri>ly for their home, and has pre- 
'hhsi witli the male ofipring mdisp-ei^able to lyiRnring Ktr 
in the ^inl wwW*. Love m frowned upon like any other folly 
that 1^^ Girder bm one’s life. Ih^fields are akrmst the unique 
the Ai^Mftile A provmrb ^qpr^^s this dom^tic 

W ^ wMi to within your house in the bosom of 

wto TOoy die pl^^' mkj mdiserwt visit or the profaning 

Mli As usaal, tiie 3Sa^)aiot’8 anaKJifer is baIaiM»d 
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r an obligation to assure his people protection. State granaries in time 
disaster, the remission of taxes for just cause, the building of dykes 
id dredging of waterways, the prevention of theft, are all measures 
jsigned to strengthen family and communal property. Yet the state 
IS constantly to fight against the commune’s encroachments, and in 
is subtle duel it is the commune that usually wins. The state for all 
j judicial rights loses out in the actual control of property. 

The unit of ownership is as ever the family, not the individual, 
jrhaps because group interests invariably dominate, the character of 
rmamite property has not the absolute and egotistical character given 
in France by the Napoleonic Code. Property, like imperial authority 
id indeed the individual’s life on this earth, has kept its character 
■ stewardship. It is a temporary delegation upon good behaviour, and 
le Emperor is the intermediary by Heavenly dispensation. The payment 
• taxes and the cultivation of the land, as requisites for ownership, 
ive created in Annam a tradition of industriousness which contrasts 
ith the lethargy of most Oriental peoples. If the conditions of occu- 
mcy are not fulfilled, the state simply takes back its own and cedes it 
ice again to a more worthy tenant. The state may, on the grounds 
' public utility, confiscate property without indemnity. The fear that 
rge properties might constitute a danger to the state has made Annam, 
ke France, a country of small proprietors. In Annam’s political 
:onomy the word capital is S3monymous with work and savings: 
tmership of land does not constitute capital, since in the final analysis 
J belongs to the Emperor. Although Annam is the incarnation of 
roudhon’s dream of a coxmtry where capital belongs to the worker — 
)r property was land with the exception of a few slaves — the needs of 
le people have not been completely satisfied. Usury for centuries has 
ad a noxious grip upon the country. No banks existed, no large-scale 
idustries or commercial operations. A fourteenth-century attempt to 
itroduce paper money into the country failed. The patriarchal sim- 
licity of Annam’s economy might be theoretically enviable were it 
ot for the widespread usiu^ and misery, extreme to the point of 
iarvation. 

In an abstract appraisal of Annamite legislation one must remember 
lat social utility is the point of departure and not the guarantee of 
idividual rights. What most offends the Westerner — the confusion 
0t the separation of powers; the principle of collective responsibility; 
le boktering of arbitrary authority within the family, commune, and 
tate; an inequality before the law that is translated into the most 
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complete hierarchy; the bmding of the individual to his predestined 
place spiritually in the ancestral cult, and physically to the family and 
commune — all these m^ns are used by an enlightened despotism to 
insure immutable social harmony. It is an immense gamble upon the 
value of Confucius' precepts which show a touching belief in pure 
virtue as a panac^ for human ills. So long as outside influences could 
be controlled — and witness the code's efforts to keep out foreigners and 
to prevent Aimamites from having any communication with neigh- 
inuring countries — this unyielding mould could be maintained. In 
return, it offered the mdividual a protection, security, and the minimum 
of emotional problems, by regulating every possible contact within the 
home, and between inferiors and superiors. An assurance of comfort 
in the next world was also thrown in. The balancing of duties by privi- 
I^s enforced a universal fwbksse chUge, and bred in the Annamites a 
fiith in wriily justice. In this confusion of law and morality, in this 
pateriMl despotism of Heaven*s mandatory, the dynamic force latent 
in a living ^ciety was ignored. If the whole system were to prove un- 
suitaMe with time, there was no room for change. But it never occurred 
to the Amsaimtes to que^on the absolute wisdom of these principles. 
Tto mudi domination and foresight on the part of the state has bred in 
the prople a dan^rous irresponsibility and trickiness. Adults are kept 
in a Slate of perpetual tutelage under a patriarchal absolutism which 
mkm them automata or dishonest Demers. In the end the people lose 
all idc^'e for 'change; if they rebel against a bad sovereign they merely 
rai^^up 1 repfea m his place. Moreover, carefully conceived and har- 
f»awiis m m wlmle Ixxiy politic of Annam, the system presupposes 
to mijch on Ae part of Aose m auAority. The venality of 

ami Ae coimniitation mto fcics of almost every penalty, has 
'^h ^Kic a trav^y of jiMfce. In Aeory Ae simple and expeditious 

Pfi^aid irf le^ pnocedure should enable Ae monarA to hear every 
s ipi^, hut in pcKtice he to hear only Aose cases which 
m to ky before him. It is true that Ae law made 

thmmttm: Ae mfe^arrkge of ju^ce, but Confudanist 
Wtito o&Ttti too banrm and mmorn a consoktion for human nature 
to '^1®, m^to^:trve temptations. 


iMfaicm psvcmoLocnr 

Jttje Ki«i ia Amuim claim tiiat tbe difficulties 
m Annamites are cmaed by approadiing 
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L Oriental problem from a wholly Occidental viewpoint. The Annamite 
ems enigmatic because he is perfectly natural — ^a phenomenon so 
lusual that it appears complicated. There is no such thing as privacy 
the Far East. The Annamites live in the fields all day, and at night 
eir houses cannot be closed against intrusion or even the gaze of the 
Lsser-by. Moreover, years of Confucianist training and pruning have 
solved the Annamite into a type character. If one succeeds in under- 
anding a single tihaque^ or peasant, one understands them aU. 
Geographic and historical factors have been, as always, the two 
ajor influences on native character. The climate exhausts the nerves 
id stimulates the circulation of blood in such a way that the Annamites 
^e more quickly than men who dwell in temperate zones.^ Few Anna- 
ites live to be more than sixty years old: they are adults at the age of 
drteen, fathers at sixteen, and old men at fifty. The Tonkinese, thank s 
' their invigorating climate, show more energy and initiative than the 
her Annamites. The Annamite nervous system is certainly less sensi- 
^e than that of Occidentals. There is a significant lack of comfort in 
ren the homes of the wealthy. Clothes reveal the same disdain. Their 
)loxir is drab at the outset, and their general negligence is increased 
f layers of dirt and betel-chewing. Native methods of eating show a 
milar indelicacy. There is absolutely no thought of the body’s beauty, 
id they have a great shame of the nude. Exercise is scorned as a sign of 
werty : it is inconceivable to them that anyone who might ride would 
alk for pleasure. This apathy, insensitivity, and placidity are certainly 
»rced on them by the climate and under-nourishment. Their extra- 
•dinaiy resistance to suffering, their endurance bred by hard work in 
le rice-fields, their cruelty and their fatalism — all are attuned to a 
flief that self-control is the highest expression of human dignity, 
hey lack the driving power given by strong desires and needs, 
renerous impulses have been reduced by the climate, by social disci- 
line, and by a paternalistic state to an exclusively family and local 
^ism. The famous tolerance of the Orient is largdy dislike of effort, 
ove is nothing beyond sensiMity and the begetting of children. There 
no compassion for those outside the groups to which one belongs, 
id even within them those who have contagious diseases are mercilessly 
dwm out. They accept the principle of authority and group responsi- 
ility so completdy that th^ never even question, or try to mitigate, 
le most oud of legal penalties. The indifference of the Annamites to 
leir compatriots^ suffoings is unbdievable. 

^ Cf, Pkul Gimn, PsycMogie du Petqde Armamite (Paris, 1904), p. 25. 
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A more subtle rf[ect of the cUmate upon Aimamite psychology is 
their iaabflity to receive ^larp, clear-cut impressions. Perhaps it is the 
briimit sunshine that has weakned their sensory reactions along with 
their wii power. The Annamite dreams in a perpetual melancholy 
reverie una>ntrolcd by any critical faculty. His thinking is confused 
jKd inciKisive: he CTinot distinguish between people and things. The 
anhMl, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms are thought to share the same 
as hmnans. Proclamations are read to trees threatening to 
rcdua them to kindling wood if they are not more productive. Anna- 
mitcs wii rca»n politely with the tiger who is about to spring on them, 
tcMieg him of their poverty and dependent families. Life flows indis- 
arhninatrfy into every object and being about man. Thus the individual 
is inerged with the group and his physical environment: the property 
of one*s neighbours has no dear-cut boundary from one’s own. The 
living arc barely distinguidiable from the dead. Annamite folklore 
» rkdi in sudi iMgiad metamorphoses of ladies into fox, and conversely 
of fish into mm. Their devemess in detecting human foibles is far 
above the Anmmites’ objective observation of nature. Similarly, in 
ti^ wcA there is no division of labour, just as there is no specializa- 
ricHi of fiindion the mandarins. In eating, the Annamite starts 

with t tewl erf rice, to whidi he adds what pleases him from 

^ ingne^eats tihat lie at hand. It is impossible to get precise 
irfcMittim fk®n m Annamite. Not that they are incurious — they will 
put qw^ions of the mc^t j^rsonal nature — but their repH^ 
mm HWxtirate. If erne the age of a man obviously 

they wiH mrfemnly repfy that he is over forty. Rites and 
a^ths wMt istominahle detail reveal a chaotic state of mdnd which 
Wa|^3lc,''frf s^nratii^ frie e^mrial from the trivial. The most 
t£ Amwnite: intdkdual contributions arc their terse and pithy 
'*1%^ ayir^ show the rkual mind at its best. They constitute 
.a iMt that Ik j&Mmd md acxepted formulae and ready- 
|x^Me '€mfy in an^ immut able ®>dety. 

' ' thC' devdopn&ent of , their own paternalistic 

^mthwwi opai^on w^ne ihe o thfir great influences 
m Annitmte dMiacter* The forced aex^tance of 'Cruel Chinese 

' of CcMrfudaniCTi^s TOpsecration of social 
didr 'Owa <te|K>tic !K>vereigns. AH effort 
manc^rins took, oror one’s ^vings, or 
wl» riM3w«d 'OMBpiraMn® , Nstore was abun- 
m tite ami d^erc w?^'iiO'-nwd it^rtainly no 
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lulus to exert oneself beyond subsistence needs. Games of chance 
jly took care of any surplus one might have accumulated. 

Lough the Annamites accepted the Chinese disdain for armed 
:e, the old nomadic instincts, as well as a vital need for expansion, 
:ed the Annamites into bitter fighting with their neighbours. Never- 
'ess, the nhaque has a profoimd love of peace and security — ^as the 
sntial conditions of a farming life. They named their villages Profound 
. Intense Peace, Crystal Purity, Canton of Love and Calm Content- 
it, Tranquil Constancy and Heart of Jade. Their xmequal, life-long 
iggle with a violent nature, destructive diseases, and an autocratic 
ocracy, has created an apparent acceptance of superior force which 
ers a perpetual inward rebellion. The perennial role of underdog has 
eloped in the Annamites endurance and a passive courage, but also 
le disagreeable characteristics. Ruse and intrigue are esteemed more 
hly than honesty and courage because they are more effective, 
pocrisy and irony are certainly the compensations of a weak vanity 
iinded by unending and forced admissions of inferiority. The in- 
igence is keen but the character weak when faced with superior 
ce. Death is a release and a repose which is accepted with indiffer- 
:e, where there is no escape, and with contempt because it is the 
)reme manifestation of force. In battle a European fights better if 
t hinks he has a chance, but an Annamite will show less fortitude 
n when he knows that death is certain. Physically they shrink before 
lence: spiritually they neither admire nor accept it. Pride is the great 
staining force, but too often with the Annamites it degenerates into 
erile vanity. 


ANNAMITE CULTURE 

Spite of centuries of Chinese domination, the Annamites managed 
retain their own language. Unfortunately it is a poor intellectual 
Not only is it the most difficult spoken language in the Far 
St, because of the rules of intonation, but it is pronounced differently 
the three Annamite countries, vaiying even from province to province. 
cx)nstruction it is simple enough, and adapted to the mentality of a 
mutive people. The vocabulary is limited and lacking in words to 
pr^s the m^or emotions. Love, in, Annamite, is the object one 
hope, that which awaits; courage, the animal with a liver and 
HBach. The language materializes and analyses ever3^thing it touches, 
brds classify chronolc^cally objects as they appear to the sp^ker. 
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A cow is not simply a cow, but successively designated as a bovine 
female and a living being. Annamite formalism can also be neatly 
CKpiTOsed: there are three or four different ways of saying “yes,” depend- 
ing upon the rdative social status of the persons speaking. The words 
thranselves must contain all shades of meaning, for Annamite tr aining 
is stron^y against letting anotion appear in either voice or gesture. 
iTie essraitial poverty of this language as a vehicle for expressing 
oamplex ideas has been shown in Cochin-China when it was transposed 
for official usage into quoc-vgu. Since Chinese has always been the 
language of cultured people and Annamite only the vemactilar used by 
the masses, it is natural enough that the latter was never developed into 
a rich moiium expression. 


Hie A n n a mi tes, as well as the Japanese, have taken over Chinese 
chaiwtcrs for thdr official written language. But the Annamites have 
also ffieir own written language, chu-nom, culled from among the 
simple of Chinese characters. This dual use of characters has led many 
Europeans to confti^ C3iinese and Annamite literature, or to think of 
the latter as tmly a dialect. IMective as it is in many ways, the Annamite 
language bc^h written and ^p^^en make s up in conciseness for what it 
lacks in simpleness and ddicacy. Minute rules govern the composition 
<rf p«^. Tfe b the name given to the lyric, ode, epigram, and song: 

indudes long compoa^is like history, philosophy, or the drama. 
It is known wtei cku-mm or^inated, but by the thirteenth century 

It was m oirrent use, emecially for poetry which eventually absorbed 
^ medium Sino-Annamite characters were used for the 

*™Marfy wmk trf whidi very few examples have survived. The Himarn 
aod amstant warfare have combined to destroy them. They were 
WBttm by and for a v^y Emitei group, and never held in high honour, 
ftt^neterdevelimed 8ov%orouslyinAnnamasit did in China, 
or evm Kmca. To mcouiage local printers, one of the Le 
Ae e^htoth century tried unsuccessfuUy to prevent the 
Chnaae editiws. A few Annamite works went through one 
^ bF tite have remained precariously in manuscript 

^ ^ themselves were 

^ ® that the majority of those Anna- 

^dacfahareiuff^^ were found in China 

trayiir^.r the form of songs, 

it b^mning w® never diu ndant . It is unfortunate 

w AntMBife ashskm aem^ tl^ a ^ 

•Oftiiv * cerflectHm of such works was 

F tlieir iferte. Oimere, lae latm 
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proper medium of expression. Fear of being discredited by their 
om productions made these writers chary of revealing their identity 
e circumstances of their composition. Some poets won celebrity 
niy a few verses written in characters, while the masterpiece 
van-Kieu was long ignored simply because it was composed in 
emacular and for the amusement of the author and his friends, 
poem was barely mentioned by the Court Annalist when he 
hed the biography of the high mandarin who was its dilettante 
5r. Such inattention naturally resulted in a neglect of style, so 
the value of these works lies much more in the originality and 
5e of their writers’ observations. 

ic-van-Tien is the most popular work in Annamite literature, 
•acteristically its author is unknown. The hero is a simple man of 
)eopIe whose sole ambition is to better his estate through the study of 
)sophy. He must pass through a series of physical and moral ordeals 
is never vanquished by evil passions. His virtue eventually wins 
the royal crown and Heaven’s mandate. Embodied in this poem 
three fundamental Annamite beliefs — ^filial piety, fidelity to the 
oror and his mandarins, and the devotion of pupil to teacher, 
hero’s disdain of wealth, the attribution of unhappiness to im- 
lerate desires, contentment with one’s lot — ^with virtue being 
irded and vice punished — ^have made this poem dear to every 
lamite heart. Kim-van-KteUy its rival in popular affection, is not an 
: but a lengthy novel both naturalistic and licentious. For more 
1 a century it has served in Annam as the touchstone of linguistic 
;ance. A strong Buddhistic strain underlies its thought; our present 
fortunes are but the expiation of faults in a former existence. In all 
Annamite literature there is a conspicuous absence of epic virility 
i to that of the Chanson de Roland and the Niehehmgen Lied, 

'opular songs and legends allow free scope for the Annamite love 
he ironic and the marvellous. Every event of any importance has its 
md, which may be gross or tragic, but which has also a naive charm, 
ey are quite typical of the Annamite mind which basks in a chaos of 
onatural events, and loves gratuitous complications. Genii abound, 
asionally benevolent but usually ferocious, who interfere intennin- 
f in human affairs. These legends glorify craft, ruse, and lies — 
rtfaing to drcumvent brute force, be it exercised by the Chinese or 
They n^ds must bow to it, but they can and also do ridicule 
Stupidity is the only serious fault. One may add that the ladies play 
telbr role in this type of tale. The Annamites have also another side. 
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WheD by themselves thq^ are inclmed to dreamy melancholy, and this 
sentimentality dominate even the caustic vein in certain popular songs. 

Music is handed down by oral tradition. The method of notation is 
nnperfect, and the air may be embroidered ad infinitum — just as the 
time and words are left to the singers’ and orchestras’ good pleasure. 
The few musical rules that exist, as well as the official Department of 
Music undOT the Minister of Rite, are copied from the Chinese. But the 
Annamite songs themselves are a spontaneous outburst, beloved of the 


pec^e.^ Tbsy claim that so great is their power that not only do songs 
sootlK the sav!^ breast, but they can make peace to reign even among 
fimctionan^. Annamite music is subordinated to the singers, usually 
women, who are required to have beauty and a colossal memory, as 
well as a voice trains through a long and painful apprenticeship. 
Misey alone will make par^ts dedicate their daughters to such a 
caffing, for while mu^c may be highly appreciated on its artistic merits, 
h* purv^ms are thought to be addicted to immorality, from whom 
titt axle advises all req>ectable men to flee. The gestures and discreet 
IWWMtes that Moanpany these long, monotonous, and unintelligible 
8«a^ are as nhnuteiy regulated as the sir^[er’s conduct and costuming. 
The best smgers and (md^stras serve as entertainers at rich men’s 
l«^pets, l«it ffiose d inferior ability wander from village to village 
e a rn in g a Itvh^ as strart musicians. 


It k Ihiou^ li» theatre, even hkb^ than in song, that most of 
^ ha^mcal poecdate into pr^ute consciousness. The drama 

W a #«»*«» Whkh ewm the poorest can a&rd. Every important town, 
m MproviKa aqjitals, has its regular theatre. Travelling troupes 
*5 pkying at the communal house dramas which 

two or ffiiee £%s. Tradition inriste that the impresario 
mmmM * Khrfar, ao as to imm auffiority over the actors. Theatres 
T “ Corimr-Ojina-^ for a public of one 

tote roiotto, bm onfy about three out of a troupe of 

^ as stars. As fc the case'with mmidans, it is hard to 

® ^ Fofesrion held in dis- 

teti; to frequent omqjaoy of ac6i»s endangm one’s 
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to it in the West, and no effort is made to achieve a realistic presentation. 
Old names and places are used to depict current events. All this is but a 
part of the Annamite belief that civilization is immutable, so modem 
acting of obsolete scenes is not considered an anachronism. The Chinese 
Ann^s are the material upon which the Annamite drama draws. It is 
curious that peace-loving peoples like the Chinese and Annamites 
should revel in such blood-curdling drama. What they go to see in 
the theatre is a portrayal of historical events which they already know 
by heart, and which are most disdainful of their own country, aping as 
they do the Chinese viewpoint. Interpretation of these legends is fixed 
with such precision that the slightest infraction of tradition is penalized. 
There is no room for individual interpretation. The drama is a synthesis 
of Annamite life with eleven type-characters: the king, princes, digni- 
taries, civil and military mandarins, warriors, and finally men and 
women of honourable and of servile condition. Likewise the hierarchal 
spirit world is sjnthetically repr^ented. The value of the performance 
is social: its symbolism makes of it an allegory in which the traditional 
costumes and stereotyped gestures at once permit the spectator, fore- 
armed with knowledge and in spite of sketchy scenery and props, to 
assign to every performer his role. This effort to depict the universal 
and the abstract in human life, rather than the local and realistic, in 
the theatre makes the Annamite drama akin to the Greek. It is typical 
of Annamite theatre-going that only a few scenes are in the Annamite 
language, whereas the rest are in an archaic Chinese incomprehensible 
to audience and actors alike. The strained voice, which must be forced 
for days to cany over the tumult, and the crashing music, complete 
the setting in which the Annamite heart rejoices as in nothing eke, 
d^pite its ladk of repose or of mekndioly relief. 

ANNAMITE ART 

Ritual dominate Annamite art as it does every other form of national 
exprmion. The perennial need felt .by the Annamite for protection 
against hostile fon^ is transkted into their art as a religious obsession. 
Sin<^ both Chinese rites and rules prevail, the artisan naturally becomes 
dbe slave of a rigorous taskmaster who keeps him copying his prede- 
c^sors and away from the direct observation of nature. So faithful is 
be, that in some Annamite picture one se^ the vegetation of China 
totally unknown in Indo-China. The nec^ity for seeing evcrydiir^ 
h tte l^ght of tt^ past gives a curiously andiaic character to Anmunxte 
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art* WanioiB are stiU repr^mted with ancient lances, and philosophers 
wmi throughout the the same consciously inscrutable expression. 

Although the ccKie pr^cribes the size, style, and colour of houses 
and even of dothes, the tmtifs used by Annamite artists have undergone 
an intcrtttiiig metamorphosis — ^thehr only concession to the diverse 
and the unfor^een in Hfe. But many generations ago they became 
I3ystalliz«i into hierarchic form, few in number and symbolic in 
mmning. TTie sapique and piastre came to represent wealth; the tiger, 
forw — ^though for always prevented the artist from getting near enough 
to make an accurate drawing. No picture is complete without its wish for 
happinm. Flora and fauna, even colours, came to assume a rigid 
fiwialBiii and to attach themselves to specific members of the Annamite 
hieiwchy, once again affirming the essential unity of Annamite society. 

Cleveme^ and ingenmty, as well as a slavish imitation of the Chinese, 
were shown by these Annamite artists. Their predilection for monoto- 
i»iis repetitions is a national characteristic. When one has seen a single 
one has seen them all. The Annamites are as garrulous in their 
art as in their conversation. They are di^essive, and in a mass of inco- 
herein lin«, th^ are unable to conemtrate upon the essential. There 
too, a willul atBence of symmetry and perspective in the Western 
The Annamite art^ ic^ices^ to represent groups of five or seven 
but: iwer six. In stotiMiy they can only conceive of the monotonous or 
the il^xaiise of this refusal to seek inspiration in nature, their 

m betow a certam hek of virilky. They are at their best in the con- 
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)pe to the artist’s talent and is more pleasing to the divinity who does 
t in the least mind his using materials taken from an older temple, 
jrizontal lines are favoured especially for pagodas. The Annamite 
es not look up to a divinity but renders a cult to the dead: he is 
reimially bent over his rice-fields or his family’s tombs, so that his 
Lole life is rooted in the ground. Pagoda roofs are only slightly up- 
Tied to indicate a transient rupture with this perpetual preoccupation 
[h the soil. The rigidity and omnipresence of death are betrayed in 
j inert quality of his architecture. 

The Annamite code has regulated the t3q>e of dwelling appropriate 
each social group. Only mandarins might use durable materials and 
ge dimensions, or indulge themselves in interior decoration. But 
le outwardly distinguishes their homes from those of poor people. 
:h or poor, the Annamite consults a sorcerer as to the site of his 
me and a favourable day on which to begin building. As an additional 
^caution he will hang a rhinoceros’ horn inside. Windows are un- 
Dwn, and the few tiny grilled openings allow little air to enter. The 
namite prefers it this way, for he believes that the wind is disease- 
den. Nor does he mind the smoke-laden atmosphere, for it preserves 
5 wood of his house and keeps away a multitude of hungry mos- 
itoes. Most of the houses are infested with rats and snakes of a 
rmless albeit ubiquitous character. Personal cleanliness is no greater 
in that of the house itself, where animals and humans live side by 
e. Stagnant pools abound in the villages, and buffaloes rejoice to 
all day long in these fetid waters. Such unhygienic conditions are 
j delight of epidemics which spread with abandon throughout town 
i country. 

Painting is almost wholly the province of professionals. Perspective 
i proportion are regulated entirely by the whim of the artist. Unlike 
i Chinese they paint little landscape, but prefer as in the theatre a 
end or military exploit in which tradition rather than improvisation 
ariably dominates. 

Phe love of ceramics is universal in Annam, but little such work 
oow done there. The famous Bleus de Hue came from China, as 
I the Annamites’ potter-teachers, and their art unfortunately dis- 
>eared when they returned to their native land. Pottery is made by 
Annamite famili^, but the best professional work comes from 
nkin. Bronze and brass were little used and only for <^nnon, bells, 
i urns, but work in the precious metals has always flourished. 
feUery is the most prized possession of an Annamite woman: it forms 
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the bulk of her weddii^ gifts, and is the ultimate stake laid on the 
gaining table. Embroidery on silk or on cotton is a contemporary art 
which can be traced back to the sixteenth-century Chmese who taught 
the Annamites. Originally embroidery was used only as temple decora- 
tion, but in recent years it has served to brighten the sombre interiors 
of Annamite homes. 

Beautiful craftsmanship makes the work of the Annamite artisan 
BMre successful than that of his artist colleague. Working in wood, 
either in sculpture, lacquer, or incrustation, brings out his best 
qualities— the patient, faithful, and delicate execution of detail. Artisans 
are organized into a kind of guild system whose tangible expression is 
Aown by their grouping together in certain streets of every town. 
Contrary to the Western conception of the artist working independently 
of his fellows and following his own inspiration, he is in Annam the 
servitor of his work and his colleagues. Their life in common stan- 
dardfees aiwi perpetuates certain models and methods which have 
rmilted in iuMhine-Hke uniformity. The peculiar history of Annamite 
artisamMp has warped its development. Any worker showing con- 
sf wamim talent aroused tire covetous interest of the Court, who requisi- 
hk seryias for the palace. Unfortunately this often meant 
the aitet iia» a Kne of work for which he was not fitted, at 
^rvatiem wagra and u^er a r%id military discipline, with the possi- 
bility that he wjuM in time he dkmis^d without compensation. Such a 
aataralfy jfc^itqFed ai^ pn^ess in the arts. Many potentially 
arthte up another profession or hired a salesman to put on 
thcMT wMk a fbrc%i trade nark for proteetkm. 
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give oneself a diploma. There was, however, a single school of medicine 
at Hue, directed by the royal doctors who had studied Chinese medical 
lore. More usually, professional knowledge was handed down from 
father to son by oral tradition. Unfortunately it is a point of honour in 
Annam that a doctor never ask any information from his patient. He 
may only feel his pulse but this process will probably take hours, for 
it gives the doctor time to make up his mind about the malady. Since 
he can have no idea of the real nature of the disease, the doctor is 
necessarily bound to be at least half charlatan. If he guesses right, the 
doctor is treated like a scholar: if wrong, he is completely discredited. 
Suggestion is his most effective remedy. Annamites have little confidence 
in their physicians. First a price is bargained for that will guarantee a 
cure, but the sum is paid only when the patient recovers. Annamites 
want quick results, and if the medicine prescribed is not immediately 
effective they change doctors. In this way the list of local and even 
ambulatory physicians is quickly exhausted. Their reaction is based on 
the firm belief that nature has supplied a remedy for every disease, and 
so a trial-and-error method is used until it is found. They believe that 
there are five organs in the human body which are interrelated, like a 
family, and which have affinity with the five elements and planets. 
Certain days and seasons, and even colours, are therefore propitious for 
treating their related diseases. 

The Annamite doctor must needs be an apothecary as well, for his 
name means literally the master of remedies. Annamites specialize in 
herbs whereas the Chinese have more animal and mineral concoctions. 
Horses, for instance, are highly serviceable, in the moral as well as in 
the physical sphere: their bones are good for bile, women^s diseases, 
fever, and eye trouble; their powdered teeth cure fear; the mane and 
tail protect youth. Dogs and pigs are almost equally valuable, not to 
mention deer and serpents. When the Sino-Annamite pharmacy has 
been exhausted in vain to effect a cure, the sorcerer is called in, or the 
family carries to him a piece of the patient’s clothing. After invoking 
favourable spirits, the sorcerer^consults his book for the right remedy 
and then tells on what day the cure will take place. If this does not 
work the sorcerer then goes to the patient’s house and performs a 
sacrifice to induce the malignant spirit to leave the sick body. As with 
doctors, suggestion is often the most effective cure. 

It is principally under-nourishmait and the amazing lack of hjgiene 
that causes the naajority of Annamite ills. Nervous diseases are almost 
unknown. Ritual and group life have removed any crushing ^nse of 
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responsibiity or of pr^ore. The few cases of insanity that exist are 
tr«ted with barlmric cruelty: the victim must be chained in one room 
mm for y»re after he is, to all appearances, cured. Imbeciles are not 
r^^rded as insane or as a social menace, and they may marry and 
inherit property like anyone else. There is no legislation regarding the 
trmtinent of lepers or the infirm. 

AlS^NAMITE RELIGIONS 

The religions of Annam have been compared to a tropical forest where 
m one tree can live isolated. There is no clear-cut boundary between 
thenis and one person may hold simultaneously and without friction a 
Wf-doz€B beliefs. The Annamites work on the principle that if one reli- 
gion m good, three are better. If the result is chaos, there is at least a 
«)inforting atecnce of fanaticism. Both this tolerance and the all per- 
v«iii^ fomMlism of Annamite religions, which are Chinese in origin, 
oover a multitude of indigenous beHefe that have never been eradicated. 
Even BudiHikm whkh came iiU:o Annam from China and Thibet had 
only been distorted m rmU^ but was profoundly modified after it 
arrived in the country by the ancestral cult and government opposition. 
The iemm* ceilmcy and their exemption from ordinary fiscal and 
»cial r^poi^ibiEties made Buddhism the object of official oppro- 
bfitffli* In spke of the fact that they figure at every public and family 
oewwwny, Amamke bonx^ have merited and acquired no thing like 
ti^ prertge os^y among the Khmers. 

T^^n in Inio-Chiia k on an even lower plane. It k an extra- 
mf^nmrpliosk of a religion bom of one of the greatest of 
who^ prii^s in modem Annam are only mker- 
The/OTth ami % are Minkters of Tao, or the Way 
,#f Lifop, pB'm^^es and transforms everything, but under the 
thk' has degenerated into magic. From 

the &iiperor of Jmie, whom almost all Annamites 
Tm»iii liv», shie fcy ride with Buddhism on the best of 
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out the villages so as to suppress the numerous local variations. A 
hierarchy of genii was also created, in imitation of the Chinese, whose 
brevets were renewed annually, with promotion or demotion by the 
Emperor on the basis of merit acquired during the past year. 

Confucianist doctrine is set forth in the four classical books, com- 
posed by the master’s disciples, and in the five canonical books written 
by Confucius himself. There is no first cause: force and matter have 
existed throughout all eternity, with the former steadily gaining groimd 
at the expense of the latter. This action of force upon matter, akin to 
the active or masculine element upon the feminine or passive element, 
has produced heaven and earth, and from their union came mankind. 
This celestial origin has endowed man with an essentially good nature. 
But to preserve it intact he must sharpen his reason so that its clarity 
may not be obscured by his emotions. Heaven has endowed each person 
with a conscience that permits him to distinguish good from evil. 
Virtue, through the tranquillity it assures to the soul, is — ^familiarly 
enough — ^its own reward. For some scholars virtue has also meant more 
material advantages, like the trio of happinesses — ^fortune, longevity, and 
male progeny. Confucianism would have remained a purely ethical 
system in Annam, had it not been for its union with the old Annamite 
spirit world whose constant intervention has made life so complicated 
and imeasy. Confucianism did successfully regulate the relations between 
people,^ and gave harmonious unity to the body politic and social. But 
it also grafted on to an exaggerated respect for tradition innumerable 
superstitions which have become hopelessly enmeshed with the original 
doctrine. Confucius himself has become a deity. 

The cult of the dead had long existed in Annam before Confucianism 
adapted and laicized it. A rigid and immutable character was infused 
into this cult by placing it among the sacrificial rites. In trying to cleanse 
it of superstition and magic, so as to make of it a suitable instrument 
for g(K)d government and social order, filial piety was made the central 
pivot of this heavy pseudo-religious mechanism. The ancestral cult 
became the regulator of family unity and morality. The finer points of 
Confucianism, as shown in its innumerable commentaries, were 
appreciated exclusively by the scholar class who scorned the popular 
forms of Buddhism and Taoism. 

Confucianism, as it filtered through to the masses in the form of rites, 
has a social value. The cult of the dead aims to aflBrm the immortality 

^ Tile relation of subject to sovereign, son to father, wife to husband, younger to 
older iMTother, and frimd for &iend. 
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of the group, a solidarity of souls both living and dead. Thus death 
strikes a more severe blow at the group than at the individual most 
cksely related to the deceased. In an Annamite funeral it is the com- 
mune, not the family, which plays the major role. Custom forces all 
male adults, on pain of fine, to attend the funeral of a co-villager. Non- 
taxpayers, like women and children, are for the same reason given very 
inferior burials. Because death has weakened the community, it is a 
defilk^ stain which the deceased’s family must wipe out and expiate 
by burning everything that has touched the corpse, by rigid rites and 
rules of mourning, and by offering the soul every facility in food nnd 
transportation into the spirit world. Decomposition alone releases the 
W)ul from the body. Its final burial, at the end of three years, marks the 
end of society’s repugnance. A tablet with a brief biography of the dead 
® phced on the family altar, from which it may be removed only after 
the fifth generation. Time has modified the severity of some of these 
practices, but even nowadays Annamite society seems very harsh 
towards th(%e whom death has touched. It forces upon them a temporary 
ostracism, symbolic of the soul’s long exclusion from the spirit world 
before it may eirter upon the ten thousand generations of peace. Just 
w Ac cidt of tk: family dead binds tt^ether all its members, living and 
deocMed, so the ^>iiununal cult of the <x>mmon ancestor unites by an 
tHdtiokesi cham the larger kk^I group. The family ceremonies of 
and periodic cclebnrtbns at the tomb have their replica in 
gsoer^ iXHBxau^ f^tivais. 


Uader the o&kl cult of Hcav«i and Earth, and of the agrarian 
deifk* aM ca»amund geaiii, lies an enormous mass of popular beliefe 
r^rdini the sphft ^rld- Not only have the dead a potentially harmful 
mmm m tim bat rodcs, trees, and animals— particularly in 
m mowttaia^-haibour a flock of malevolent spirits. Many of these 
bmaaiakarethesouko^ and offerings, 
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nass of spirits. Aiinam, like all theocratic countries, has clothed its 
sovereign with divinity. The Emperor belongs to the dragon race and 
le has a controlling power over all genii. His sacred person is sur- 
ounded by innumerable taboos because the enormous quantity of tinh 
le possesses makes him dangerous to approach. Similarly in the animal 
vorld, the tiger — ^and to a lesser extent the whale and the dolphin — ^are 
iill of tinh. The tiger is so fearsome that one cannot pronounce his 
lame without risking invoking his awesome presence. As with the 
Jmperor, a whole vocabulary of indirect references to him has grown up. 
f a man-eating tiger is trapped, a sacrifice is offered to him before 
le is killed, and in certain regions his permission is asked before 
hopping down a tree. In general, what is most intimately concerned 
rith life — ^like sex, birth, marriage, or death — ^has acquired the greatest 
[uantity of taboos. Sorcerers^ power, like their amulets and incantations, 
s based upon the optimistic belief that they know the rules that govern 
he spirit world. Certain places, like the hearth, are known to be their 
avourite haunt, and have in consequence a cult of their own. Cannon 
re believed to be the favoured residence of warriors* souls, so military 
ations are placed beside them. During the French attack on Hue one 
►f the cannon refused to work imtil it was given its regular repast 
\rhich had been forgotten during the heat of battle. The relations of 
hese spirits with mankind are usually unpleasant. They show a remark- 
ble ingenuity in assuming disagreeable and Protean forms, but they are 
juerile and easily duped. Though they are more powerful than the living, 
hey are even less intelligent. To outwit them successfully requires the 
id of magicians and a lifetime’s attention to the appropriate rites. 

It is their hierarchical organization that is the Annamites* most 
riginal religious contribution. Hierarchy serves to clarify, to a slight 
legree, the numerous and ubiquitous deities of the Annamite pantheon. 
L vague unity of command over them is given to the Emperor of Jade 
?ho exercises dominion over the three worlds of earth, sky, and sea. 
Jach of the male spirits in these worlds has a feminine counterpart, who 
a recent years have been receiving more worship than the male con- 
Engmt. This is primarily due to the attraction of this cult for women 
rho find compensation in it for their exclusion from the ancestral cult, 
li^e worlds are minutely organized in the same way as the empire of 
mnam itself. The large percentage of magic and the low s tanding of 
s priestesses have forced this cult of the three worlds into grave 
isrepute. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FRENCH ADMINISTRATION OF INDO-CHINA 


Je d^finis ainsi le droit de conqu^e : im droit n^cessaire, legitime et 
nmlheurem:, qui Msse toujoiirs k payer une dette immense pour 
s^acqnitter enveis la nature humaine.” Montesqideu 


TX THEN Admiral Chamer came to Cochin-China in i86i, his 
V V inactions were of the vaguest. The desirability of a French 
military post in the Far East had been apparent to the July Monarchy, 
but it became an imperious necessity imder Napoleon III, who involved 
himself in Chinese campaigns. Nothing beyond this skeleton idea, 
however, had been evolved, so that the Admiral’s administration was 
iK>t aca>rd!i^ to preconceived principles but bom of current circum- 


AnBamite cwilmtioa was an miknown quantity to the French. Only 
inwM>iiancs, and the nati¥^ trained in their schools to speak a 
defon^ Latin, couM serve as iitermediaries. All clues to the old 
adimm^t^ve system had disappeared with the mandarins who had 
d^rtyiwi thetf reoirds^— of whkli the most important were the tax 
wpiteis-befbre diey took light. Not only were the French officers 
’Who tried to rep^% ffiem unfamiliar with administrative work in 


fWM, but wifeoBt any previous experience of the Asiatic minH They 
wwe ^cn small prisons at strategic points and told to 
wSet 9 best m^t. SirK:e ^w and circuitous waterways were 
^ »Ie mmm of communkation, they had to contend with regional 
H»ep«wkttce m wefl as isoteim &mn Saigon. 

Mgaarf Bjmani^s ti^ Gkweraor erf Cochin-China, mildly indicated 
* iMferem vMfM conc^,^ his role. He had had previous expe- 
tdBBafeatmr and was familiar with the current 
Aeories a Ptotectomte. But the ffi^t of the mandarins 

WA a ^eilim^ almost in^w^le in Cochin-China. Native 
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Qore into direct administration. The governors after Bonard had too 
hort a tenure of office to do anything but perpetuate this “temporary^’ 
rrangement, and the modifications that they made were in detail rather 
han in principle. 

La Grandiere’s five-year administration was by far the most impor- 
ant. His was a curious combination of the Protectorate ideal with a 
oilitary regime. This AdnairaFs extensive powers included nominating 
is subordinates, assessing taxes, drawing up the budget and a public 
TOrks programme, and creating a school for interpreters. A strict 
raining was given to prospective administrators in the College des 
Uagiaires at Saigon, which now opened this career to other than 
nilitary men. Their number was increased and their new functions 
ssigned on the basis of experience. Naturally a conflict ensued between 
he three Inspector-Officers in charge of each province. Theoretically 
hey were equals, but in reality the Class I Inspector dominated his 
iisgnmtled colleagues. That the government functioned as well as it 
lid was due to the remarkable talents of the men who were Cochin- 
china’s first Inspectors. Daily contact with new experiences served to 
imber up the usually imsupple military mind. 

With the establishment of the Third Republic there was naturally 
L return to the assimilationist principles of 1789.^ When the new 
government had had time to realize that the military were still in control 
>f Cochin-China, there was an immediate move to replace them by a 
Qore democratic regime. Their choice of a civil governor fell, charac- 
eristically, upon an ex-prefect, Le Myre de Vilers, who had had, 
towever, some Algerian experience. The very precise instructions with 
^hich he was saddled showed a total lack of understanding of the 
kinamite mind and of the preparation it would need before ideas of 
French liberty, equality, and fraternity could be absorbed. Le Myre 
ras fortunately able enough to give an elastic interpretation to the 
orders of an uninformed bureaucracy, anxious to shape the colony 
fter its own image. 

Application of the principle of the separation of powers, as a means 
►f controlling the colony’s governor, was the chief object of Le M3Tre’s 
eforms. He created the Colonial Council as a further check to guber- 
natorial irresponsibility. It was also to serve as a representative organ 
or the French of the colony, and to a lesser extent of the native 
Notables. Time was to show that this Council’s control of the budget 
ras a serious defect: their selfish disposal of the colony’s revenues 

^ Cf. below, p. 399. 
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iis quite coi^aiy to tfae taxpayers^ interests. Ultimately, this change 
simply meant a new division of spoils among the conquerors. Such, 
fortunately, was not the fate of Le Myre’s judicial reforms. 

Le Mpe’s initial distress at the confusion of powers was soon 
follow'cd by a more rd appreciation of the difficulties which a funda- 
mental reorganization would entail. To begin with, the cost of estab- 
Hshing nineteen courts was prohibitive. Moreover, in the colony’s 
unsettled condition, a brusque withdrawal of judicial powers from the 
administrators would be dangerous to their prestige as well as to the 
generd securit}\ Le Myre’s position was that of the Admirals : circum- 
stances had forced them to retain a military government when they 
would have much preferred a Protectorate. A judicial compromise was 
finally reached in 1864. Native law was to be retained for suits between 
Asktks, with the governor’s approbation essential for imposing severe 
j5€naltic8. Under the Admirals, justice had been rendered theoretically 
ymrHmg to the Anmmite axie, but in practice arbitrarily, at the 
Impectors’ good pleasure. Crimes of a political character were still 
tried before the War Counci. The principle of two judicial systems, 
based on itfribimlity, was ^ttblshed by the Admirals, who had neither 
the tine nor the opportimiiy to work out the details. Le Myre, how- 
ever, Sit, lie them, food with constant revolts, but he lacked 
mmj and 11X311 of aU trained coU»rators to put his republican 
i^ piacfe. 80 he, too, retained the exisring organization, trying 
«ly to M WA imm. He cr^ited a Court of Appeal, tried to 
the omIc and to nMxlify its penalties along the lines of 
fmA pemi kw. The judickl reform was a compromise and a 
irnd m the creed. 

Tic aw% cnatd magkiacy at oi^e mcoumered opposition from 
Ac idmimstr^fs, who hmid jealously over their shorn judicial 
There to w ’sto a imwing of ignorance and 
Ac pwAal cAstacies eiKXJuntered, contoporary 
'FfwA Aowftl uwiited mI for assimilatiott. The natives, 
^ Aw riii, wttc bewHcred by Bi*adoainki:An that lacked the 
fewer to putt kfrictts^ 'Wn r^ittons. The ho,st of new 
foKlixwtt n^ied to qmj iwe reforms d^OTided m a sw’^ 
Ac cofaiij,, hmss&m fomnl therwelv^. judged by Hindu 
' wto to of Fr«ii dtenship simply 
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nd no knowledge of French law, it was no less true that the new 
lagistrates with a better legal equipment knew nothing about the 
[)untry, and, what was worse, made no eifort to learn. The evils 
Qgendered by their mutual jealousy were aggravated by the premature 
itirement of Le Myre. After him there were many modifications in 
ersonnel and legislation, but always along the line of increased 
ssimilation. As they worked out, Le Myre’s reforms proved to be too 
astily applied and, above all, too theoretically conceived. The judicial 
iform v^as his most important contribution, though Le Myre regarded 
, only as the corollary of his administrative changes. In an over- 
^alous moment he suppressed the College des Stagicdres^ so as to 
reate a carefully regulated bureaucracy, but the salary inducements 
ere not great enough to lure able men from France, nor were the 
K:al premiums sufficient to stimulate functionaries already in the 
Duntry to learn such a difiicult language as Annamite. 

Economically the French were making little impression on the 
>untry. In conquering Cochin-China they had simply acquired one 
F the world rice reservoirs, already well organized bj the Chinese. 
Without planning and without effort, revenues poured into the treasury, 
St the populace remained as miserable as before. Le Myre tried to 
ise the tax burden, to strengthen small property owners so as to 
ecrease the growing proletariat, and also to protect the peasant 
jainst the ravening Notables. Although the French facilitated the 
rowth of these Notables’ fortunes, by permitting the free exportation 
F rice, nevertheless their simultaneous reform of corvees deprived this 
bss of free labour. Their irritation naturally took itself out on the 
^ants, who no longer had even mandarinal protection, for the 
rench administrators were inaccessible and ignorant of local affairs, 
y a fairer division of the taxes, by a prolonged peace, and by improve- 
imtB through public works, tiie population increased rapidly and a 
w fortimes grew apace. The drawbacks to Le WLyrels work were; the 
onecessary multiplication of officials, which drained the budget; a 
oIi<y of assimilation, which meant the dissolution of the Annamites’ 
>mmunal and family life; the regime of the interpreter through the 
Dplication of inappropriate legislation; the diffusion of garbled French 
► a few Annamite in the place of widespread Confucianist education; 
r expensive native army to replace an economic^ militia; and some 
iperficial administrative dianges deseed solely to dieck a military 
ghne, and whidh only transferred to tihe French electorate ever 
rmter powers for than to abuse. It has become the fashion to blame 
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Le Myre for representing really only what was the spirit of his times. 
As similat ion, by any other hand, would have been as bad. In fact, 
Le Myre’s four years of titanic labours show what a capable inter- 
preter can do for a bad idea. The worst breakdown came in the 
educational field, where a^imilation succeeded in being immitigatedly 
destructive. 

Prosperity made Codiin-China very arrogant. The Colonial Council, 
with its ’rast financial powers, came under the control of a clique, the 
Bknchy regime, which regularly voted to increase its own salaries and 
did nothing at all for the country. De Lanessan,^ despite his extensive 
authority, was blocked by this faction from creating an Indo-Chinese 
Union, lest it mean Cochin-China’s underwriting the Tonkinese deficit. 
Rousswi, his successor, wrestled with the recalcitrant colony, whose 
arrc^ance and mxssionist spirit had grown with its victory over 
De La n cisa n . In addition, Blanchy had the ear of the Minister of the 
Colonies in Paris, which added to the trials of Rousseau, already 
suffidmtly absorbed by troubles in To nkin. It took the strong kand 
of Doumer to btrir^ Codiin-C 3 iina to terms, but that colony has always 
resented havir^ to subsidize its weaker neighbours, and hag regularly 
disph^ai &frmdeur ^firit in its relations with the Governor-General. 


TCn®IN 

When Jon Dt^ruK ^iled up the Red River, in 1873, firearms 

k YuHWtn, Ite i»ored the navigability of Gamier’s river route into 
CWat’s scKithem provinces. Akhw^ Dupuis was only an enterprising 
tester witkmt offioal b a ckin g, his presoice in Tonkin was contrary 
to ^ lurreitf: Fraaco-Ammaite treaty, and it elicited a protest from 
Htifi to Aiteaal Dupr€, Governor trf Cochin-China. 

attttmie in tim aiair was extrondy complex. He had been 
five years to get a tr^ fitmn the Court of Hud, and 
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: had begged Paris to let him close Tonkin to foreign aggression, 
omising that it would cost nothing if he were given a free hand, 
ychological defeatism in France, since the war of 1870, made the 
vernment chary of even the display of force. In addition, Hue had 
at ambassadors directly to Paris to plead the return of Cochin-China, 
d this also served as a check on the Admiral. 

Dupre was beginning to be discouraged when he heard of Dupuis’ 
ccessful navigation of the Red River, but the Metropole, with its 
ngenital fear of complications, at once formally ordered him to 
stain from armed intervention there. Dupre was, however, deter- 
ned to do so, and to use Dupuis as the opening wedge. In looking 
out for a leader for this delicate mission, Dupre’s first choice was 
ancis Gamier. 

Gamier ’s career had been amazingly full for so young an officer, 
s had participated in the Chinese campaigns, and he had conceived 
j Mekong exploratory expedition, although he had been thought 
> young to be given its command. When Lagree’s death left him 
charge of it, he gave a political character to what had hitherto been 
ely a scientific and commercial expedition. Returning afterwards to 
ris, he distinguished himself during the siege and the Commxme. 
ice again in the Far East, he was planning an exploration into 
□man from Shanghai, when he received an urgent message from 
ipre asking him to return to Saigon for an important piece of work 
□othing less than the conquest of Tonkin. 

When Gamier and Dupre talked over the situation, they found 
mselves only in partial agreement. Gamier wanted no armed expe- 
ion: he thought that Tonkin was tired enough of Hue’s adminis- 
tion to submit spontaneously to him. Both agreed, however, as to 
i importance of opening the Red River to commerce. Finally Gamier 
eed to take two hundred French soldiers and a few Annamites, and 
sail at once for Hanoi. There is ample proof that it was the force 
rircumstances which gave a mihtaiy turn to the expedition, and 
iin^ Gamier’s expressed wishes. 

Oie open distmst of the officials at Hanoi was shown by their 
[itary preparations and a stream of aggressive proclamations. Gamier 
hed with an ultimatum, threatening to storm the citadel if the town 
re not immediatdy disarmed and the Red River opened to com- 
and incidentally to Dupuis. Their failure to reply brought 
>ut an amazingly rapid capture of the Hanoi fort without the loss 
a single French soldier. Equally swift suoc^s^ were repeated 
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the ddta until, on December 25th, envoys brought word 
of Hu^'s orders to make peace. Just prior to this event, a new com- 
phcation — ^the Chinese Black Flags — ^had entered upon the scene. 
Gamier was fataly interrupt^ in a campaign he was planning against 
them by the arrival of Hue’s envoys. In the midst of negotiations with 
them, he h^d that the Chinese were marching on Hanoi. Leading 
a sortie from the dtadd in person. Gamier became separated from his 
men ind was kiied by the Black Flags at the Paper Bridge, just outside 
of tliMB city. Although the attack was a failure, his death was an irre- 
mediable loss, for it delayed by ten years the conquest of Tonkin. 

The fright of the Annamite Court was only exceeded by that of 
Paris and Admiral Dupre. Mindful that he had gone counter to his 
hwMictioiis in a policy which only success would have justified, Dupr6 
disavowed Gamier in ordar to avoid being hims elf recalled. The 
Metropole, believing that Gamier’s death had fatally jeopardized the 
whole undertaking, peremptorily ordered him to negotiate with Annam, 
and to pve up the idea of a Tonkinese conquest. Dupre’s choice of 
m cawaliatofy Mfotiato- was ako in accordance with Paris’s instruc- 


A&m. He chose Ptuk^re, a man of encyclopedic learning in regard 
to Anmtmtfe affairs and of long local experience. Dupre had already 
him hi Ms Tokine^ pm^ct without, however, having taken 
hhn htt fidl OMifidoic^. Dupr6 now only persuaded Philastre to 
with Hu6 by saying that Gamier had exceeded his instruc- 
ts®. he I^ji^d the whMe truth, Philastre was greatly em- 

iSwed, umI tM whkii he made was his attempt to make 
to the Awmiito oviIkatMa which he sinc^dy admired. In reality, no 
ti« d righteousness, for it was a dud of mutual 
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htristians, now delivered over to the mandarins’ sweet revenge. The 
Jy Annamite concession, in an otherwise benevolent treaty, was the 
omise to conform her foreign policy to French guidance. 

The decade, 1874-1884, was to reveal the impracticability of this 
aty. To the Emperor Tu-Duc, it conclusively proved that France’s 
[lidity would permit him to get rid of her by a policy of vexations 
d by the renewal of his vassal relationship with China. The French, 
their side, found the treatment to which their consuls in the treaty 
Its were subjected impossible, and their position altogether too 
Dmalous. To the other Europeans in Annam, they were responsible 
■ maintaining order, yet they could not do so without Annamite 
■operation. Annam further violated the treaty by persecuting native 
Lristians, and by maintaining tariff barriers along the Red River, 
hen finally Hue forbade the exportation of rice from the treaty ports, 
spelled ruin for the local European merchants. These numerous 
nations elicited protests on all sides, which determined the French 
take a stronger course of action. 

SVhen a French engineer, in 1882, was captured by bandits in Upper 
nikm, in spite of the French and Annamite passports he carried, 
ention became focussed on the troubled condition of that region, 
le Court of Hue had long encouraged these bandits as a counterpoise 
the French, even at the risk of their gaming control of the whole 
mtry from Laos to the Chinese frontier. These bandits were the 
onants of the Taiping rebeUion, who were overrunning the country 
m at the time of Gamier’s explorations. Tu-Duc had called upon 
t Cantonese viceroy to stop them by sending some regular troops, 
t they only added to the general confusion by joining the rebels 
3e they had got into Tonkin. Eventually two mutually antagonistic 
ids were formed — the Black and Yellow Flags, whose names were 
m from the colour of their standards. 

Fhe Gulf of Tonkin had long been famous as a pirate stronghold, 
ips plying between India and China could be neatly waylaid there, 
i even easier loot was furiMshed by the many wrecks which took 
ce in thc^e treacherous waters. The natives there were terrorized 

0 submission by the pirates’ brutal treatment of any who resisted 
m, and this fear made them refuse to give evidence against their 
iMntors. The Chinese in the country protected the pirates, since 
y supplied them with ch^p contraband goods. By the i86o^s, this 
ne-wom gulf had become the centre of a flourishing trade in women 

1 children, destined for sale in Chinese ports. The best French 
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acfaievemeait m this generaEy ineffective decade was to clean up the 
Gulf of Tonkin. Again, in this instance, the Court of Hue proved 
itself helpim. In dealing with these pirates they admitted them to he 
invincible^ although they were only increasing the anarchy in the 
coun^. In 1878, a third element of disorder was added by die revolt 
of the lx partisans in Tonkin, supported by the local bandits. This 
did, however, give Tu-Duc the opportunity of calling upon Chinese 
ad, contrary to hi® treaty obligations to the French. The position of 
the Emperor was indeed curious. On the one hand, he subsidized 
dims bandits to spread death and destruction in his own country, and 
on the other he asked China for aid in suppressing them as the sole 
K^iis of ousting the French. 

By 1881 the French government realized that it must act, or that aU 
its iniuciux would be annihilated by Annam’s subde policy. Ten 
years had pas^ sinc^ the Pru^ian War, and there was stUl great fear 
of Englaad^s getting a foothold in Southern China through Tonkin. 
So the deputi^ finally voted credits for an expeditionary force to 
mtbiish a Prc^«tonite over Aimam. Sm^ecy and vacillation, however, 
ItBI cAorac^erized diis second Tonkins expedition. Commandant 
H«iri RM^re was sent to die Far East in diarge of these forces, without 
tiM o£ their cact dminatioii. When Le Myre confided to him 
'|ih toisifeii, in January 1882, he ^owed himself anxious not to err 
m Iwl Aom: Riviere was not to conquer Tonkin, but to act 

and adminbtrativeiy” to extend French in- 
titere. Bet tefore Rivifere amid set sail, he got word of Gam- 
Wl* ,^wl' it was*, not kiMiwn rill the following M>arch whether or 
d* cspodhioa had b^a forgotten in the shake-up of 
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n fact, the confusion was so great that Le Myre was recalled by the 
Minister of the Navy without even notifying the Minister of Foreign 
Lffairs. 

As a result of the secret negotiations between Hue and Peking, the 
onfusion in Paris was naore than matched by that in Tonkin. 
roops arrived in the delta, officially to drive out the bandits, but in 
eality to co-operate with them against the French. Riviere was finally 
roused to action, and began in March 1883 to conquer the delta, just 
s Gamier had done before him. Two months later he was killed in a 
Ditie against the Chinese, on almost the identical spot where Gamier 
ad met death some nine years before. But this time Paris was aroused, 
ly a big majority in the Chamber, credits were voted for military 
rtion. The French bombardment of Hue’s forts forced Tu-Duc to 
re for peace. On August 25th a temporary treaty was signed in which 
le Emperor finally recognized a French Protectorate. Slowly the delta 
)wns were taken in the spring of 1884, despite the frequent changes 
i the French command. Now only the Chinese remained to be d^t 
ith. 

While the delta was being conquered, French diplomacy was active 
1 Peking. Due to acute jealousy, there was the most am azing lack of 
^operation among the French officials there. Fournier, a personal 
iend of Ly Hung Chang’s, without the knowledge of the French 
large d’afiaires, the Comte de Semalle, was preparing an agreement 
hich he thought would put an end to the hostilities (May 1884). 
nother entirely separate negotiation was being conducted by Patenotre 
Hue. Further confusion was added by wire-pulling in Paris, which 
d to the recall of certain of these diplomats for personal or political 
otives, and this lightly jeopardized the outcome of the war. Ferry’s 
plomacy had succeeded, however, in bringing hostilities to an nfficial 
ose when the famous Bac-Le incident occurred. In conformity with 
hina’s promise of evacuation, French troops were occupying the post 
Bac-Le when they were attached by the Chinese, whom they thought 
id withdrawn. Opinion in France was so stirred by this time that 
e deputies were willing to carry the action into China. But war was 
!ver officially declared, for fear of antagonizing the other Powers, 
ranee was long afraid to shell Chinese ports lest this alienate England, 
xin Tsdioin tihe French fieet in the East depended for supplies. In 
agust, however. Admiral Courbet did destroy the forts along the 
in River, and in October attempt, with only partial success, {o 
cupy Formosa, and later the Pescadon^ Islands. These achievements 
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were largely fruitless: Peking was too far away to be very much affected, 
and distant victories "were lost to sight in the meanderings of high 
diplomacy. 

In Tonkin, General Briere de lisle was ordered to march on Langson 
and to lift the blockade at Tuyen Quang. Peking seemed to be on the 
point of yielding, and Ferry hourly expected word of peace when, by 
an stroke of bad luck, came the cabled news of a French 

def^t at Lan^n. Then followed a terrific explosion of French public 
opinion. When Ferry went to the Chamber, on March 30, 1885, a 
crowd surged about the Palais Bourbon, and he was thrown from 
office in one of the most stormy sessions on record. Next day, by an 
irmic ^uence of events, came the news that Peking had signed the 
peace and that the army's defeat had been exaggerated beyond all 
recognition. As a matter of fact, the Chinese themselves had taken 
flight at Langson, thinking that their attack upon the French had failed. 


THE PROTOCTORATE OF ANNAM-TONKIN 

Annana is pw esxdlemce the cxiuntry of scholars, yet the vast majority 
erf its mrorabie iidiabitants, wedged in between the Annamite Range 
nrf tte dnree hundred miles of rocky (X)ast, offer a marked contrast 
^ the wdiolar-ai^ncracy. is no spiritual or geographical cohesion 
in tlie cxMmtry. The macce^bili^ of Annam has a replica in its capital, 
w® chcBen for its very isolation. The Emperor, who 
htei shared its invioW>ility. When for the first time he had to 
twovc a Frraich eovc^ fac^ tn face, his mand ai^nR forced him to 

oesrftir^s erf warfare betwe^ North and South bred in these 
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\rmced were they and the Metropole of the gulf between them, that a 
totally different administration was evolved for the two countries. At 
one time France even contemplated sacrificing Annam to keep Tonkin. 
But this project was nipped in the bud by the realization that some 
foreign Power could drive a wedge between the two French colonies 
of the peninsula, and that an independent Hue would always stir up 
trouble in Tonkin. For many years this initial error kept the French 
from appreciating the cultural unity of the three Annamite countries, 
and they tried by different administrative methods to sunder what 
bistory had knit together throughout twenty centuries of common 
editions. 

In the new-born Protectorate of Annam-Tonkin, it was soon obvious 
hat the storm centre would be Hue. Tu-Duc died in July 1883, but 
he course of the Protectorate ran no smoother for the death of its 
nost implacable enemy. His demise, rather, opened the way to the 
nandarin-Scholar party, who, thanks to a series of ephemeral emperors, 
vere soon able to dominate the situation. The Bac-Le episode was to 
his group the joyous confirmation of French impotence, so they 
>roceeded to crown and depose monarchs without even consulting the 
French Resident Consul. Finally a French battalion had to be called 
n to reduce the Scholar party to a humbler state of mind. It was 
loped that this advantage would be permanently confirmed by the 
tationmg of French troops in the Hue citadel. 

Temporarily thwarted at the capital, the Scholars turned their 
ctivities to the provinces. There their venom was exercised princi- 
pally upon the native Christians, for, said they picturesquely, without 
hem the French would be like crabs without claws. Throughout 
883-84 only the vigilance of the French kept these reprisals from 
aaterializing. The situation was still fundamentally the same when 
Jeneral de Courcy took over the command, in Jime 1885. 

De Courcy’s incompetence and foolhardy behaviour precipitated the 
idiolars^ long-maturing plans for a general massacre of the French 
nd of their Christian supporters. This attack failed, but due to no 
[>resight on the part of De Courcy. The Regent Thuyet fled to the 
mountains, taking with him the twelve-year-old Emperor, Ham Nghi. 
mce the Protectorate needed a sovereign to protect, the Frendb. at 
nee c^t about for some harmless substitute. Their choice finafly fell 
n Dong Khanh, brother to the Emperor-in-flight. The Comat was 
ext reconstituted with more obliging Ministers. Popular resoitment 
f this policy was shown by the outbreak of a general revolt, which 
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todc many yms to bum itself out. Even after Ham Nghi was cap- 
tured, months of tampaigning were needed to force the country to 
accept the new government: even after De Courcy’s recall the whole 
country remained as troubled as ever. 

Public opinion in France was alternately enraged and perplexed by 
the turn (rf events in Indo-China. Smaller and smaller majorities voted 
credits for the war: once the colony was saved by a slim majority of 
four vote. The situation called for a radical solution. In January 1886, 
it was found when Paul Bert was named Resident General of Annam- 
Tonkin. Bert’s friendship for Gambetta, his distinction as a scientist, 
and his marked anti-clericalism were of long standing, but he had 
cmly recently developed an interest in colonial expansion. Paris received 
word of his nomination with mixed surprise and dismay. His motives 
were generally suspect, as voiced by one anonymous letter he received: 
‘*Eh Mm, mon am Paul, awas-tu bkntot ton petit nuIiioTi?'’^ 


Despite this discouraging send-off, Bert’s achievements were remark- 
able ftm ^ort a teture of office. His principal reform was a return 
to the Protectorate ideal in Annam, by governing through the Scholars 
ami the Emperor, wiwse prestige and power he partially restored. In 
Toife, however, he favour^ diret* administration. He did not break 
with Frrai^ pcdicy in ffiis m^er, ami by transferring the imperial 
pot^ to a viomjy, tie Muk-hoc of Tonkin, he completed the adminis- 
br^ between the two AnnsHnite countries. Bert’s motive in 
aemb^. wMi He® was to cut the subsidies given by that Court 
teidite in Tonkin. Without this support he thought 
that ffie rhaontea there would automatical^ collapse. But in his 
Bert had aredooked a ikw and profitable three-cornered 
^ these Isndite had recently organized in Tonkin, with 
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rom the Annamites and for the opium monopoly. The various motives 
>f this widespread revolt were as tangled and confused as the moun- 
ainous brushland through which the French were fighting. Putting 
iown banditry in the interest of general security was an obvious 
nilitary duty, but to stamp out a national movement went strongly 
[gainst the republican fibre. 

Bert’s policy as educator and conserver of Annamite traditions was 
L more congenial role, and one in keeping with the principles of ’89 
IS well as his belief in France’s colonizing mission. He was the first 
>iganizer of Indo-Chinese education, with the double aim of training 
nen to replace interpreters and of spreading among the people a 
mrking knowledge of French. Replacing the Hue mandarins in Tonkin 
ras his greatest administrative problem, since it was almost impossible 
0 find men who were both trained and loyal. To this end he founded 
he Tonkinese Academy. In the meantime he had to use the old 
oandarinate, but he made them as haimless as possible by cutting all 
heir ties with Hue. A Council of Tonkinese Notables was another of 
he republican ideas which Bert introduced into the government, to 
he universal disapproval of his colleagues. It was part of his pro- 
ramme to do away with intermediaries between the government and 
he people, but he died before this idea was carried out. Like so much 
f his work, it had to wait years before his successors actively appre- 
iated his wisdom and foresight. 

In the financial realm, Bert’s pioneering was far less eflFective. He 
^as hampered by the knowledge that at all costs he must not call on 
'aiis for money. Any public works that he might undertake must 
ome from new resources within the colony itself. Although he strictly 
filiated forced labour, and wiped the slate clean of arrears in back 
yet transmutation of taxes into money payments was a burden 
n an already miserable population. In the long run, however, although 
be dykes and hospitals which he constructed proved to be a wise 
iv^tment, his woii in the economic field was sketchy and in no way 
^y reived the problem. H was left to Doumer to put the colony 
-romewhat brutally — on a paying basis, and to make it permanently 
idependent of the M6tropole’s reluctant subsidies. It was chiefly in 
is native policy that Bart was most revolutionary. He laid the founda- 
ons for associationist principles, which his premature death unfor^ 
matdy left in an onbryonic condition. 

Through a policy of stupid violmce, Bert’s numerous and short- 
ved sucx^ors prolonged the revolt in Aonam-Toiikin, which h^ 
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'been calmed under his regime. The larger and larger budgetaiy deficits 
prwed to the Metropole, more eloquently than anything else, the error 
of such ways. Busina in the a>lony was paralysed by uncertainty: 
capitalists were afraid to invest in a country which had not yet found 
a steblc administrative formula, De Lane^an, who had previously 
been mnt there on a mission of inquiry, found himself named Governor 
of the smlony with the opportunity of putting the theories he had 
itt’-olved into almcBt immediate practice. 

De Lan«^’s arrival stirred the slumbering colony into life. His 
obvimis ability, but even more Ws vibrant oratory, aroused new hopes 
for Amam-Toniin. Nor was the new Governor himself the least 
ii^iisitifie to the inebriating quality of his own eloquence. In spite of 
m undeniable charm, De Lanessan's personality was too dictatorial. 
He kept an iron grip on aH branch^ of the administration, and broke 
with his ablest a>lkborators. St^e personal struggles eventually wore 
De Lanman out and hurt a work which had already encountered 

It w» in h» admmistrative policy that De Lanessan cut loose from 
the Bart ^aditian. He was unwiUmg to retain mandarins in Armam, 
and rimultanewiMy to dk{«ise with thorn in Tonkin. He found them 
everywhere indispeimble, fm: th^ had a moral authority over the 
pecjj^ whidi Firadi fimetiemari^ 'Could never acquire. They formed 
ipk mlegral part <rf the Annaimte ^xfial structure, and one which must 
^ fafl widb it. In h® devotion to the P'rotectorate ideal, De 
WM wMi Paul Bol, but he wanted it for Tonkin as well 
* iw' Amam* De further ^orts to strengthen the Governor** 

M the caj^nse of the local administrators did not 
'im with Ms compatriots. Paris had only been 

wfflmg to Ite voy ^tended |x>wers provided that Indo- 

would aO' a drrin cm Froich resources. A deficit of 

ia tM Tonkinese budget made this task enormously 
Ife the old problem fix>m a new angle — 

He hawl capitalist to iav^ in Indo-CMna by a public 
— c&icfiy improving the mram of communication — 
br^^ future he {lintel for the 'Colony. Although 
aawft handled under his a^[is, De Lane^an^s 

wwc m&&r mm m deFdcq>ing the a>untry’s 
m its imiruft fUate levemi^. 

ti mm l^w^, tte ci?i and militoy Frendi 

^ frtw uafaMy much of the hostility 
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to De Lanessan, both in Paris and Tonkin. At that time, only the 
delta was held by a few garrison posts, while the mountain country 
was given over entirely to anarchy. Budgetary exigencies had forced 
the French to repatriate some of their forces at this crucial moment, 
and out of this mistaken economy grew the rift between the civil and 
the military. Rumour had it that Bert’s marked preference for the 
military lay at the bottom of this rivalry. Bert, temperamentally and 
politically, loved the army, but his emotion could not be fully recipro- 
cated, for was he not a civil governor who had displaced a military 
regime? To the military, it was ridiculous for a civil official to be 
responsible for keeping order when he had only the legal authority 
and no practical means of doing so. The army had conquered the 
a)untry, but to others was going the power and the glory. To the 
premature intrusion of the civil government, the military attributed 
the contagion of revolt which was spreading from Annam to the 
Tonkinese delta. The rub between these two elements was much worse 
in the north, where the unpacified state of the country necessarily left 
a larger role to the army. Since Bert had used as civil administrators 
those ex-Officer-Inspectors who had done such admirable work in 
Cochin-China, a colonel or a general in Tonkin would often find 
himself under the orders of a former lieutenant. 

If the military had been mildly dissatisfied with Bert, the civil were 
downright hostile to De Lanessan for having delivered over Upper 
Tonkin to the army. It was worse than his reinstatement of the man- 
darins in the delta. They could not deny that the great run of civil 
administrators were a motley crew, of far from uniform ability, whose 
capacities did not usually correspond to the extensive powers they 
widded. Poverty and inefficiency revealed in France were too often 
thought to qualify a man for a colonial post. To find places for this 
host of incompetent newcomers, the provincial organization had to be 
expansively and uselessly subdivided. This period of civil supremacy 
culminated in a ridiculous military expedition, led in person by one 
of the civil residents in commmd of the militia, his infantry. He had 
bem roundly beaten by the bandits, to the mirth and general satis- 
faction of the regular army. In order to keep their remunerative posi- 
tions, many of the civil officials insisted that the country was pacified. 
Govmior Picquet was one of the worst offenders in distorting such 
&cts in his reports to the Metropole — ^notably in suppre^ing news of 
the ambush at Cho-Bo (January 1891), which had been partly due to 
his n^hgence. Since Paris paid the military expei^es of Tcmkin, and 
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since at the time there was an hysterical fear of militarj" coups d^etat^ 
Ptt'lianieiit naturally favoured the continuance of a civil government 
in Aiffiam-ToEkiii* Dcicasse saved De Lanessan in order to save the 
civi government. Both he and the Chamber were willing to tolerate 
Dc liiasan’s new policies lest his recall make him more dangerous 
aS' Minister of the Colonies. 

Sina the Cho-Bo disaster coincided with De Lanessan ’s arrival, it 
was mttuial that he should begin his reforms by restoring their shorn 
powers to the military. The civil government was replaced along the 
fiontier by four military Circle which have survived to this day. This 
ptrtitiy salved the pride of the military, who had too long been sulking 
in their tents. The civil guard W2S reorganized and relegated to policing 
the delta, still under the authority of the Residents. The business of 
padfying Upper Toiddn was onc^ more in the hands of the regular 
army, and it remained to be seen if they would be more equal to the 
t»k than the dvii authorities, whom they had so ridiculed. 

De Lanwsan was fortunate in having at hand two remarkable oiEcers, 
Galiiciii and Lyautty. GraHieni’s origiiial pohey consisted of arming 
loyal village » that th^ could defend themselves against the bandits. 
He biiili' a wmm of blockhmis^ along the frontier, drew the country 
^^ether by a i^tw^nrk roads, and inaugurated an administrative 
feiypttfwork m hs: m this. larAe d'hdk policy of pacification w^ould 
* Tl» pd^fe, whf^ a>nfidence was r^tored by the protection 
GiBM'iii Allred them, were iKginniiig to return to regions long 
'd^Ufted. Tm exen^lioM and state aid afe> speeded up the work of 
l^WIMructfen. govrafsineat was pleased by the success of th^^ 

' that for iIms ' ^?cond tune the 'Country prematurely was 
l^irfdi. The l^ndit groups still 'existed: they had only been 
by tim mMmrj actmity of 1892. 

M in l^adii .toctiiB was soon apparent. They seemed 

to ftfia§ up pd^png o£ for the ransoming of European 

,pve tibe .isocmm ^ profit for the minifmim of 
tim, %»eis€&itive to Ad Metropolitan in- 

^ prrfetred omnii^ to toms "with th^e 
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so liberally given them went into purchasing firearms superior to those 
Qsed by the French army itself. Ten more years of effort were needed 
to put an end to this anarchy in Upper Tonkin. 

The military, whom De Lanessan had restored, showed themselves 
[lot wholly worthy of the charge. The Legionaries were the martyrs 
the regular army, largely because they lacked influence at home, 
rh^e soldiers bore the brunt of bandit warfare in Upper Tonkin. 
Left for months without relief in the unhealthy garrison posts of the 
ronkinese mountains, they succumbed to the climate more than to 
he bandits’ attacks, while the rest of the army remained securely in 
he relatively agreeable barracks of the delta. Fever and ambush made 
uch ravages in the troops that the number of deaths was kept secret 
rom public opinion at home. Only slowly did there grow an appre- 
iation of the impossible conditions in these under-staffed and over- 
rorked mountain barracks, and of the unnecessary mortality they 
offered through lack of proper care and their officers’ ignorance of 
be local topography. The army had shown great heroism and devotion 
uring the conquest, but their sterile struggle with the civil officials 
^ leaving its mark on the general Tnorale. 

The indirect results of creating Militaiy Circles were almost equally 
isidious. Many civil officials were displaced, only to return to Hanoi 
1 desperate search of positions in an already over-staffed adminis- 
■ation. Their salaries even then made the budget groan, and their 
resence only lengthened the already interminable red tape. The 
ative government was also suffering. The new military zones were 
rawn arbitrarily across the old districts and across racial frontiers, 
hese new territories were too big for the military personnel to handle, 
single officer often had to replace several civil officials. Commerce, 
o, was victimized: merchants refused to go where they were not 
Ere of having civil justice. The Residents found their powers much 
nrinished, inasmuch as the military were responsible only to the 
ad of the colony. It has taken years for the necessary adjustments 
he made. Though their antagonism has died down, a certain rivalry 
twem dvil authorities and military still subsists. 


THE INDO-CHINESE UNION 

hen Paris deputed extraordinary powers to De Lanessan, it was not 
wit as a permanent delegation of authority, but as a radical measure 
dgned for a ^ecific situation. His brusque recall revealed to the 
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cotony tfie M^tropolc’s firm mtention of keeping the reins of power 
in its own hands. A curt cable informed De Lanessan that his indis- 
cretion in coiBmunicating state documents was unpardonable. That his 
siiddcii mdthdra\\’al at a crucial moment might imperil the future of a 
young couiifr}" did not enter seriously into Parisian consideration. Good 
care was taken that his successors should have no such chance to 
initiate independent policies. Nor were the men selected as De Lanes- 
ms’s succe^rs of dangerous (^ibre. 

Indo-China had, at this period, nothing but geographical unity. 
Cochin-ChiM W2B a colony run by a corrupt machine which refused 
to o>-of»rate with its neighbouring countries. Up to 1887, it had been 
tdmiimtratively linked to Cambodia and placed under both a local 
governor and the Minister of the Colonies. Cambodia was nonodnally 
* Prot«:tomte wh<Be superficial Gallicization covered an essentially 
unchangal Indian feudalism. Annam-Tonkin formed a second group, 
each with its Evident Superior, who were in turn dependent on the 
Minister of Foreign Affaim. Tim Protectorate was quite absorbed in 
keq>iiig down o^n revolt, and had made no attempt as yet to penetrate 
tlm 'intoBil administration. 

In 1^7, a first step towanis unffication was taken by the creation 
erf a Govcfiwr-General and Coiindl, still under the Colonial Minister. 
No federai biid^ to give forx^ to its orders: finances were 

ODQtailted by tte Mi^tropole, as well as general policy. For a 
tairf HMHiQit Paris had permitt^ the creation of an Indo-Chinese 
but mx^n jnefwited erf its generosity. As was ever the case, it 
lOcA: an iiiCTCttmg btK%efcaiy defi-cit to wrench a permanent grant of 
friTO Pm®, Paul Doumer, a former Budget Reporter, was the 
to this new policy and to create a real Indo- 

UsMi. 

Moused gn^t opposition in the colony 
he attack^, like the Blanchy group in 
md also from those who' disapproved of assimilation, 
asd- it^Msme, Hfe e^ential administrative reform 

wn s focal and feteal inter^to, ,and one which he 

mm ^ <rf the ^vemir^t. Heretofore the Govemor- 

W ii« tm modi aiMirib^ by Tonkin: henceforth he was 
^rywicie fon to Mlminter nowhere. 

Ohi&isI W^dt a iiMfcraot cMganizaticui along Napoleonic 
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only general non-technical service. Its octopus-lUce grasp soon made 
it so strong that it had to be suppressed; and while the technical 
services remained, they were profoundly modified. A resuscitated 
Superior Council, along with local Chambers of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, completed the new federal framework. A reorganization of 
justice along federal lines strengthened the Union and also curbed 
Cochin-China’s autonomous instincts. But the general budget was the 
backbone of the new system. It broke Cochin-Chinese resistance by 
canalizing and circulating its wealth throughout the whole Union. Its 
principal revenues were indirect taxes, or the famous monopolies of 
alcohol, opium, and salt. Though they were inherited from the Anna- 
mite government, the new form given to these revenues by Doumer 
made them of dangerous utility. They became in time the greatest 
single cause of native discontent. A public works programme that 
would develop the country economically and also strengthen federal 
took the form of extensive railroad construction. The loan of 
200,000,000 francs which Doumer ably raised in France gave reality 
to his project and new life to the colony. Doumer was the first governor 
to stake the success of his whole work on Indo-China’s economic 
levelopment. 

In his local reorganization, Doumer aimed to make the Protectorate 
brm truly effective. Tonkin’s ties with Hue had already been broken 
ind the native organization simply existed side by side with its French 
^lica. Unlike Bert and De Lanessan, Doumer saw no good in the 
uandarinate: he felt them to be the chief source of popular disaffection 
nd corruption. By suppressing the office of kinh-luocy Doumer gave 
till further impetus to direct administration in Tonkin. Since native 
astice stiU remained largely in their hands, he augmented the man- 
darins’ salaries so as to counteract their inbred venality. Though he 
dt that the communal organization was theoretically undesirable, he 
m willing to retain it on the grounds of practical utility. By a further 
abdivision of provincial administration, Doumer hoped to restore to 
ite dvil service some of the powers it had recently lost to the military, 
n advisory committee, made up of a few hand-picked native Notables 
ith a Resident Superior and his council, completed the new lo(^l 
Jt-up. Though still nominally a Protectorate, Tonkin was well 
unched on the way to direct administration. 

Up to now, the French had been so absorbed by Tonkinese troubles 
tat all they asked of Annam was to live in peace. Tlie Protectorate 
as only a framework lightly imposed upon the listing organization, 
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md its very inefScacy invited Doumer^s reformatoiy attention. The 
Enifxror Tfianli Thai's coming of age was thought to be a propitious 
toe to^ effect a change. The Regency Council was suppressed as well 
m fimy of its attributes. When French titles to property were recog- 
iia«l and the Emperor had renounced his rights over all unclaimed 
Imd, the was opened for French colonization of Annam. The 
mmt reform, however, was fiscal. Hitherto only the tariff 

and indirect tax« had been placed under the French: now in return 
for the annual payment of a fixed sum to the Hue treasury, France 
complete financial control. Doumer was able to inaugurate a 
gCfMuate budget for Annam, which through more efficient methods of 
collection soon showed a gratifjfog increase. 

CambcMiia, like Annam, had been almost untouched, and the reforms 
which Doumer effected there showed a distinct parallelism. The 
Rodent Superior prerided over the Cambodian Council of Ministers. 
Khii»’ finance were taken over and a civil list given to the King. 
TImto was m important extension of French jurisdiction over the 
noa-CtmWdiaii Asiatics, and the legal abolition of serfdom and torture. 

Kii^ preteted at Ms declining juridical powers, but more so at 
the dosing of his profitable gaming-houses. But there was none of the 
pc^Mr in Cambexiia at this time which had prevailed in 

iIk, .Anmanttc WlMt should have aroused royal resentment 

ite opciiiiig of the cxmmtry to Annamite penetration. France had 
their political expansion in Cambodia, but was favouring 
AnwKUte wxaiCMMc enorw^hment. With the local recognition of 
titfes, M in Aimam, the future of Cambodia’s rubb^ 
idamalMos was Mured and the control of the country’s economy 
j into foreign hands. 

In Ittlie was cfene but to assert the power of the 

and to curtail rampant r^xonalism. Adininistrative 
was ntmang its oorose: ftmetionaryism flourished, though 
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^graphical barriers and arouse the country from its economic 
thaigy. 

Doumer’s account of his work reveals, along with much self-satis- 
ctiort, a juggling of statistics that does not accurately reflect his 
hievements. In appraising Doumer, one must strike a balance 
itween his own fatuousness and the violence of his detractors. Luck 
rtainly favoured his work. Doumer’s regime marked a period of 
ofound peace coming after a prolonged struggle. The Chinese crisis 
1900 left Indo-Chma imtouched, a tribute to the solidity of Doumer’s 
)ik. A vital factor in his success were five successive years of good 
rvests, which in an Oriental cotmtry is the supreme proof of celestial 
probation. 

Doumer’s greatest contribution was his freeing of the colony from 
risian supervision, by making it economically self-sufficient. He 
ilized that Paris would be willing to sacrifice some of its sovereignty 
ly provided it were assured that Indo-China would stand financially 
its own feet. It had been Ferry’s wish that the colony’s Governor 
:)uld have a mandate '‘to do and to dare,” and Doumer was the first 
in to realize that ideal. Though the budget had still to be submitted 
Paris for approval, this now became a mere formality. Doumer had 
rmanently resolved the problem, and in 1911 even a further dele- 
ion of sovereignty to the Governor-General was made. A balanced 
dget and an active public works programme were a complete reversal 
the former financial situation, and one that encouraged the develop- 
nt of commerce as well as the investments of capitalists. Doumer 
a extended French influence in the Far East, notably in the pene- 
tion of Yunnan. His strong federal framework checked Cochin- 
ina’s secessionist movement, and gave reality to what had hitherto 
at only a geographical expression. He had a vision of Indo-Chinese 
ty that is still in the process of realization, and the organization 
ich he created has served as a model for other French colonies. 

.n the exercise of this new gubernatorial authority, practical diffi- 
ties were bound to arise. The power that had been wrested from 
! Metropole soon proved to be too great a burden for one man. 
govanor is naturally influenced by personal S3mpathies, and this 
oftoi made him day in the hands of his friends. He was also the 
t of his rajUeagues’ attempts to acquire some of that ind^i^dende 
m federal control which Doumer had won fimn the Metropole. 
e history of Indo-China’s administration has been tW stni^^e of 
cdtMty’s executive for independence from Paris, and for contrd 
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met iis mm siikirciiEates. Doiimer left too soon for this to become 
apparent: he cooM still play the autocrat and give orders through his 
biireaux ia the Napoleonic manner. He o,sed his personal authority to 
deprive the Minister of the Colonies of his attribute, and then to reduce 
tkt lixal Rttidents to simple ^ents. It was his successors who had 
trouble, Im with Paris than with their unruly subordinate. A Governor- 
Genera! wm always between the upper and nether millstone: Paris, 
trying to refa,in the ground it had lost, and the local officials who used 
their distance and tew loosely defined powers to have their own way. 
Far tc» much depend^ on the Governor’s personality. If he were a 
strong man, he was apt to be d^potic; if weak, it meant the reign of 
intrigue from top to bottom of the hierarchy. 

The worst offenders, it soon became apparent, were the General 
Sendm. They did not satisfy evai their creator, for they involved 
t» rwl a parcelling out of sovereignty. So marked was their trend 
towards autoncmiy that they could not co-operate even long enough 
to get wi»t al wanted from the central government. The Director 
of Civil Affain, for csample, l^c^mc a rival to the Goveraor-GenenJ, 
tod Ms erffoe had to' be reduixd, in 1-902, to a minor secretaryship. 
BiM-ptey unily w» a for better prqiMgator of federalism. But it was 
natural llal such aec^ive cmtmiization should provoke a reac- 
By 19^5^ ti» tfmd townis d^CTttralisatioii was well under way^ 
Tte local adii^toritKm was to prove m succ^ful in its contest with 
tte Cfovwftot-Crtociid 'it the Mtler had bem with the M6tropoIe. 

■ In h» policy Ifoumer went too fast, and overburdened a 
Pkt projects wwe imprudently launched and 
CT»y |x»«He mmm of rovesu^ forwd to the limit. Taxes were 
witMnrl swiuring ffior ec|iiitable as^ssment. Loans were 
(m gitodwie public works eff doubtM utility, and thm left 
tesme tm c^^aeived and too wastefuUy executed, 
ciamctei^i ti^ new oiganiaati’Oii. In a Intimate 
to tocri DOTfflMr did not allow oiough leeway 
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'k out some of Doumer’s unrealizable schemes. Resentment of fiscal 
tstice increased in Indo- China with the repercussions of the Japanese 
ory of 1905. For the first time under Beau there emerged clearly 
ative problem. The decline of the piastre was the final blow. To 
et the disasters, Beau had only one solution to offer — ^the moral 
quest of Indo-China by education and by medical service, 
beau’s nomination was typical of Paris’s concern for its colony. He 
quite without colonial experience, and what interests he had were 
tred in China and Siam. Political motives played the primary role, 
Indo-China was a plum for political merit or for dangerous 
liamentary ability. The frequent gubernatorial changes — ^and 
y new Governor brought his own satellites — ^made the pursuit 
regular policy impossible. Primarily it unsettled the natives, who 
[d get used to anything provided it did not mean constant 
ige. The only uniformity shown by Governors was their short 
ire of office. 

eau bore the full brunt of the antagonism which Doumer’s policy 
aroused in the local services. Many of these men felt that their 
: years of service had entitled them to the highest position. So, 
of jealousy, they presented the paralysing force of inertia to any 
iges inaugurated by the new Governor-General. Inevitably they 
, for they were permanent and their opponent transient. The 
eral Services loafed in non-splendid isolation. What contacts they 
among themselves and with the central government were bellicose, 
y were particularly recalcitrant at any kind of financial control, 
lesser functionaries, too many in number and too poor in quality, 
e little effort to learn the Annamite language and so dispense with 
interpreters’ noxious aid. The latter exploited their compatriots 
misled French officials. Too often were their dubious service 
irded by a mandarin’s brevet. Not only was this new native 
ialdom hated by the Scholars whom it had displaced, but despised 
be masses who had been taught to reverence this office. Sometimes 
p^ple even selected a m^darin whom they were willing to obey, 
>ugh he was without the legal investiture. 

^u s most original contribution was his native policy. He restored 
Bd: for native institutions, and to the mandarinate some of the 
butes which had disappeared through the encroachments of direct 
inistration. More government places w^e opened to the native 
hgentsia, to win their co-operation. Beau also create provincial 
tols, and the first advi^ry chamber in Tonkin. His was the fir^ 
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defiiiitc attempt to prepare Annamites for participation in the govem- 

iBcat of their own country. 

By developing secondary education and by organizing the medical 
^rvicCj Beau to his native policy a wider if indirect range. 
Promising students were sent to France or to the new ill-fated Uni- 
versity at Hanoi. Councils for perfecting native education were founded 
in the different countri« and placed under a federal board. Though 
the work of these councils was almost immediately eclipsed, the wisdom 
of their advice became apparent in the post-War period. The new 
iwriical »rvic^ penetrated to the masses, just as the new educational 
opportuniti^ won over the intelligentsia. 

Beau's |»licy maiked a turning point in Indo-China’s administra- 
tion, zwm from the conquest and towards native co-operation. The 
aaitcmpomy situation in the Far East made it apparent that the 
^coiony 'Cxmld neva: be defended against its rapacious neighbours unless 
tie Aimaimtes themselv^ assisted in its defence. And their co-opera- 
tion mxM. only be insured by a jMslicy of mutual benefits. Though it 
» to Beau's credit that he actively appreciated the situation, his 
laceiieat mtaitions and industry w’ere neutralized by the Russo- 
Jiptae« War, and by the 'obstinate abstention of his so-called col- 
He al» lecoiW from attacking the monopolies and left 
ttMWMnic sitiatksi imtoudi^ generally — tasks which were taken 
Wp witii giwto hy his aiose^r, Klobuko'W^y. 

Lfte Bsaa, KWbukowsky suffered, and even more intensively, from 
a sitiatMMi itot was iM?t eff Ms m^dng. He had to struggle with an 
'deficit,, witii native disconteiit, and with an autonomy in 
hoih thc' fceted and local 'Wrvioes. Again, like B^u, he was the opening 
« * l^liiy erf which, ' Ms suix^sors 'were to reap the benefits, 
Stti' wfeMuit having to emxmntor the ^me obstacles. The violence of 
c^xmeats ^ottndufively proved the importance of the 
and die 'Cpaliiy erf Ms persoml courage. 

' .Thi 'fak, betw^® feeaDch -and Annamit^ permitted the 

tO' ,1^ for,^^ in b^^ul. of tie resentment which 

tad figured M 'the latter. Nascent Annamit'e nationalism 
faiaied hfe by the! Japanese victory of 1-^5. Tliree hostile 
wtadi iuiled^ied Kldbukowsky’s arrival, convinced the 
Wt^xh itat theif BO ,ta^r perennial minors. 

1' ' 'Character had not been safe- 

pwdrf by Mi He h^ become a tourist, eriubit. He was 

to tBffet to Ita ttbfe ^leetoi by the Residmt, without 
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any regard for his feelings. Many puerile and grotesque incidents were 
the result of this violation of the traditions and rites. The Emperor’s 
personality, always enigmatic and curious, became with time in- 
creasingly a prey to sadistic insanity. Unpleasant rumours circulated 
in Hue about the martyrdoms suffered by the ladies of his Court. 
Although unverifiable, they were thought to be sufHcient ground for 
invading the sanctity of the palace. The French Resident forced 
through the Emperor’s abdication in 1907, and Thanh Thai went to 
join the growing group of Annamite Emperors-in-exile. The Annamites 
vere incensed at the French treating their Emperor first like a puppet 
md then like a child, and they claimed that he had been poisoned. 
Mor were their feelings soothed to learn of a stupid rifling of the 
mperial tombs, on the absurd charge that they contained firearms and 
lidden treasure. Such incidents aggravated their irritation and d^pair, 
dready aroused by fiscal vexations, and resulted in the march of the 
jheveux Coupes, This march, in the beginning, was an unarmed 
>rotest which soon became violent and was as brutally suppressed. 
The colonial government, fearing Parisian reaction, withheld the 
nurderous statistics and claimed that the natives were protesting 
igainst mandarinal abuses and not against the French administration. 

In Tonkin, the trend towards direct administration created friction 
>etween the traditional mandarinate and the juxtaposed French 
dministration, which was steadily sapping their powers and com- 
dacently usurping their prestige. The mandarinate continued its 
nintless existence because the French administrators were too ignorant 
f the country and too inaccessible to the people to replace them 
ffectively. Even the luxury of venality was no longer theirs but the 
iterpreters’, whose corrupt exploitation of their fellow countrymen 
^ent imchecked because they were indispensable to the unilingual 
dooinistrators. 

The decline of the ignored and underpaid mandarinate was most 
learly seen in the law courts. Natives were encouraged to app^ 
irectly to the Residents, without passing through the loc^ native 
3urts. Because the French magistrates were overworked and ignorant 
F native law, cases dragged on interminably, at great expense and to 
0 equitable verdict. Tax collections and the military draft were also 
ow handled by the French through responsibie Notable, and this 
>mpleted the undermining of that remarkable instrument of locml 
wemment — the Annamite commune. The mandarins gave up Afe 
ruggle and, in good Oriental faAion, played thdr trimap cmnl — 
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meitia. Aimrcliy reigEed ia the provinces, which were soon, and for 
a second time, to be devastated by the rebirth of banditry. The new 
ttimiiifetration, obviously riding for a fall, presented a curious political 
the Residents had the physical force, the mandarins the moral 
authority, and the interpreters the people’s money. Moreover, troops 
had been rushed from Tonkin to Cap St. Jacques in an alarmist fright 
of Japan, leaving the North quite exposed to the tender services of 
banditry. 

The situation in Cochin-China differed appreciably from that of the 
^er Aimamite countries. This fertile colony had been only recently 
an Annamite acquisition, and the mandarins had fled at the approach 
of tfic FreiMih, so there yms no traditional administration and no class 
of c&coMeiited Scholars, no deeply rooted institutions, and no over- 
popuktkm. Direct administration there encountered no serious obstacle 
in mmflttimg the political and spiritual isolation of the Cochin-Chinese 
from their felow Amiamites. The French imprint was already deep-cut. 
But even in Ccchin-CEina the situation was not without flaw. To begin 
with, there were ^entrenched the Chinee and their secret societies. 
Coitocte Annamites and French were confined to servants 

and neither of whom w^'as the glowing personification of 

Anaanthe virtm. Ortain natives were naturalized, but the number 
ww '^^iy limited 'and the French unwilling to give naturalization its 
pdilical or »c»l significance. Even the best of Annamites, it 
W clw, were to reimiin pcrsMaently subordinate. 

(Mmw of d^Bitca^, commem to all the Union, could be 

to fecal' oppr^^^on* The miscamage of justice was perhaps 
wortt of all in because there were no native magistrate 

were si3t JiM^ed «xx>rding to native law. Hindu judges from 
Ffweh' were the Annamite as inferior to their owm 


D^iitc the swielling revenue, little was being 
to kapOTe the €c»i»mk mput of Ae country. Only a few 
fed fem coiMructed, ^ae dredged, anrl the port of 

mii% 'T^c ooiiMiy^VkteEx>me was swallowed wholly 

^ ftwtfoawfe, jn ^ mhmj ^emed pre^perous because of the 

clnmiie^ popuktion. 

' : i deprtu-te from Primx w» hastei^d by news of the 

^ m m fi^ act, upon arrival, was to 

^ CrfeiMi t^Mraifeion whfch the hy^eria of the Hanoi 
M MmkmM, m m meiiod <rf delii« mitb the 

ll«i iiey m tfet an m^mpt h^ been made to 
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poison the Hanoi garrison, the French civilians of that town had 
stormed the Governor-General, demanding severe measures of 
repression. A plot was simultaneously discovered in Cochin-China — 
Gilbert Chieu’s — ^and an outbreak in Upper Tonkin, which were all 
linked to the main insurrectional movement. One good result of the 
repression was the final liquidation of Tonkinese banditry. 

Klobukowsky’s reforms showed an appreciation of the real roots of 
native discontent. He rightly believed that the monopolies had done 
more harm to the colony, in spite of their budgetary importance, than 
the costliest of wars. No immediate change was possible, however, 
since the colony was bound by a long-term contract, but Klobukowsky ’s 
campaign in the Metropole led directly to the reform of 1912. Although 
it was he who dealt the decisive blow, the fact that the monopolies did 
not at once melt away left the Annamites feeling very disillusioned. 
Their hopes had been falsely aroused once before when a faulty trans- 
lation of Klobukowsky’s first speech had made them think that all 
taxes were to be abolished. The truth not only disappointed the 
Annamites but made them thereafter distrustful of all French reforms. 
People attacked the agents of the Douane when they came to the 
villages, believing that their exactions were no longer legitimate. 
Klobukowsky, however, did succeed in mitigating some of the worst 
Features of the monopolies. He suppressed the collective responsibility 
>f the Notables in matters of contraband, and enforced a better control 
)ver agents. 

The achievement of administrative decentralization was Klobu- 
mwsky’s particular mission. The obstreperous General Services were 
o be drawn into hierarchic line. A decree was not sufficient to effect 
his change, for the trouble was too deeply rooted in the whole bureau- 
:ratic sjrstem. Klobukowsky^s method was to encourage the Civil 
Services at the expense of the technicians, but after two years he was 
listressed to find that he had eliminated only two of the most inoffensive 
ervices — those of agriculture ^d education. Restoring tie importance 
f the communes was another of his steps towards decentralization, 
ieir old revenues from markets and ferries were given back to them, 
ad a more careful regulation made for requisitioned labour. 

In education, public works, and tie judicial organi^tion, Klobu- 
3 wsky followed in Beauts footsteps, as far as his budget permitted. 

’ his work was more courageous than effective, he was the fimt to 
tack seriously the evils which Doumer had allowed to take root in 
le mlony. He was defeatal by the powerful MonopoEc® Lobby in 
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Paris, and also by the functionaries in Indo-China who had been 
antagonized by his high-handed methods. 

The ^pukrity of his successor, Albert Sarraut, was largely due to 
KJobukowsky’s able paving of the way. In the colonial budget report, 
tl« M&ropole showed itself not a little discouraged, and somewhat 
half-heartedly despatched Sarraut to effect the decentralization 
MIeiEpted by Ms predecessor, to modify the legisktive situation, and 
to pursue a |x>Iicry of association and no longer one of assimilation. 

In attacking the General Services, Sarraut lightened the budgetary 
itain by economizing on the personnel. For years it had been said 
that titere was a plethora of functionaries in the colony whose salaries 
devoured the budget. They were too numerous for what they did 
«xomplish, and too few for what they should do. Misery was the lot 
of mmt of them, especially since the decline of the piastre: 1905 had 
tl» kst rise in salaries. The services they performed could have 
been done as wel and more cheaply by natives. This white proletariat, 
kk to its own discomfort, was the object of native scorn and 

a to Frencii prestige. Not only were natives now to be 

adnAted to first administrative rung, but the total number of 
cut, iiiAimiAies pared ctown, the retiring age advanced, and a 
geaetil effect^ all abng the line. Functionaries had hitherto 

csy^wi, a six Imre oi ateenc^ at the end of three years’ 

free pn^age lM>me for themselves and their families, 
muiaetom sick-leaves, and addMoml traveling expenses. Already much 
^d Ato to' improve their h«dth by hospitals, city sanitation, 
mmmtjm rcsorto. The rapid turnover in officialdom 
pmdm^ wm extevagant, ‘disastrious both to a fixed policy and 
to' ^ftautk ideal was the Biffish Civil Service^ — ^fewer 

hmrn trailed and bettor fmd. Grater unity of policy and of 
nMi: be ^ % a todgetii^ of expenditui^s an'd by a 
tl^ hfcrarchy. 

' ' tnuniiig was the camsc' of many 'of these 

Tkt of the Admirals* admirable training 

it hid beeii folkwed, m i'8^, by the suppre^ton of a 

'" d n utoM tioii.. Certain eafidTrfati*»^ 'es|^cially the 
the iscpp^r i| i g. guid pkeed on 

seA.. Sinawit restoiiMl ihis because 

^ li s l^A^miind rf gei^ial, culture*- The prai^worthy 

^ ^ ^ ftKimted to 1^, I^n to replace 

by mm tratoed. But on the exxaston 
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of the School’s twentieth anniversary it was the object of violent 
criticism. Opponents claimed that its Director and teaching staff had 
never been nearer to Indo-China or Africa than their offices in the 
Colonial Ministry. Students fenced, swam, and rode horseback, as 
preparation for a career from which they could not be ejected even if 
they proved to be incompetent. Once in the colonies, these graduates 
formed a clique which scorned and was scorned by officials who had 
risen from the ranks, to the general detriment of the colony which 
they had been sent to serve. No one wanted the School to disappear, 
but only to mend its ways, which at the time seemed to be the last 
of its desires. 

Competence in native languages was a most serious void in func- 
tionary training, even at the Colonial School. Beau and Edobukowsky 
had frequently denounced this defect, but not until it was voiced in 
the budget reports of Messimy and Violette did this criticism percolate 
into Metropolitan consciousness. The first Frenchman in the country 
had encoimtered almost insurmoimtable obstacles in learning the 
language without the aid of dictionaries, lexicons, and interpreters. 
The natives could say what could be pointed to, but did not grasp or 
indicate abstract ideas. Missionaries were the pioneers in this field, 
and their accomplishment showed what perseverance could do. The 
first governors realized how important were the contacts between races 
and the importance of language in this regard. But it was part of the 
assimilationist creed that it was easier for some millions of natives to 
learn French than for a few thousand Frenchmen to learn Annamite. 
Since the school system was unable to afford the native masses a 
chance to leam French, inducements were offered to functionaries to 
make some linguistic efforts themselves. This was quite ineffective, 
for the premiums were not large, and Annamite is one of the world’s 
most difficult languages. Graduates of .the Colonial School had been 
traitied in the rudiments of Annamite, but practice was lacking. Those 
who studied Annamite might be assigned to Cambodia, or given office 
work that only required them to speak French, so the reward of sudi 
effort was negligible. Nor did magistrates who rotated from one cx)lony 
to another, often at two-year intervals, find it worth their while to try 
dispmsing with an interpreter’s ^rvices. The trend towards do^nr 
traiization threw an emphasis on provincial (ffiSoe-holding, whidi gave 
renewed life to the whole language probl^. Saurraut’s sincere rfbrts 
to stffifen the language requirements, for entry and promotion in the 
administration, were nullified by h^ mllmgu^* ■€»-0|^ratKHi d^ 
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obey. His 191a decree mised a storm of protest followed by an ominous 
silence* The friendship of an influential man was a very good sub- 
stitute for struggling with Annamite sjmtax. From 1^4 to 1909, Hanoi 
had only two nagistrates who could speak the native language. This 
vital problem was not a^n seriously attacked until 1928. 

After adrcMstrative decentralization, Sarraut’s next most important 
reform wm timt of the judicial service. He insisted upon uniform justice 
Aroiighout the Union, where there were as many variations as there 
were adndnistrators. Justice ranged from applying the French civil 
and fxnal codes almost unmitigated in Cochin-China, through a 
mixture of French and Annamite law in Annam and Cambodia. 
Cbmespondiog to this penetration of French justice was the degree to 
which the French ideal of the separation of powers had been effective 
in tlm different countries. Tonkin, as ever, represented middle ground 
whidi evolved more slowly and with slight modifications towards the 
rtatiiS dF Cochin-China. Spedfic^y, Sarraut’s reforms, besides that 
of legal piwedure, were a revision of the codes with increased guarantees 
of i^ve justice, the aboltion of torture and corporal punishment in 
teth Anmm and Cambodk, with various minor rulings to control 
nKMe rtxktiy the Chinese secret s(»eties, vagalx>ndage, and the tralEc 
in woiwn and cMMr^. 

Ms mtive policy, Arrant l^came the successor to Bert, 
Ete 'immmiif and Bom, and was the first Governor-General to win 
He spoataiieoiisly Kked the Annamites, and was in 
Ittts beksved tibem, for .he reprinted to the intelligentsia all the 
Fieach repuhlkan id^ls. Time was to show that Sarraut 
pprstiHed Wmscif Ixs be 'sonred away by his own elcKpience, and to 
s»re ttaa te 'C»iiM po^ibfy fulfil. Yet his first governorship 
fa AiiEttimfee nMmoiy as that of the nM>st popular Tnar^ 
Faewe cver'sent m the mhmj. 

: ' wm to rafae the standard of native living through 

a to piiblfa wwiifi— fa education and , medical service — 

; «i 4 % im mifae oflfaffls. Public works, though still 

too to dcvdcip' 'tiie of co minii.fi'i<rafiri u. ^ were to be more 

il&d to Welfare.. Ekhicatfan got a much larger slice 

^ ixiteiy s lAe Ms pr^iei^stors, &uTaiit 'Could not 

to but he 'did the work to grod effect. 

A iwnes was. Miit at Puom-P^, and a badly 

mm i^Aulei fm Annamite countries. 

m^miB pw o»ie pface.to cultiire, 'e^edbUy 
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onfucianist morality. Sarraut strengthened the link between educa- 
jn and administrative positions in native eyes by opening more posts 
1 qualified Aimamites. He also furthered the specialization of man- 
irinal functions. Native representation was reorganized along the lines 
eau had projected. Countries which had no advisory Chambers were 
I endowed, and their attributes slightly enlarged. In Annam, pro- 
ncial Coimcils were instituted. Tonkin’s electorate was increased so 
to be more representative of the people as a whole, and less of the 
(ministration. 

New impetus was given to the work of the Medical Service. A net- 
oik of hospitals and clinics, especially in the rural districts, crusaded 
;ainst the epidemics which periodically devastated the country. Like 
e educational system, the Medical Service was understaflFed, so 
irraut enlarged the Hanoi School of Medicine. His pioneer work 
insisted of building leper and insane asylums, and in improving city 
nitation. Saigon itself had long suffered from a defective water 
pply. By 1913 there were 175 medical establishments in the colony, 
against 69 in 1904. 

Sarraut was studying reforms in land and labour laws, when a severe 
ness forced his return to France in 1914. His two-year governorship 
d marked a turning-point in Indo-Chinese history, notably in native 
iicy. What his predecessors had only envisaged, Sarraut had suc- 
eded in carrying out: he had been effective where they had been 
erely projective. The courage of his convictions was most clearly 
own when he persevered in a liberal native policy even after the 
ditious manifestations of 1913. The most serious of these outbreaks 
curred in Hanoi, where bombs thrown in a caf6 killed two French 
icers, who happened to be, ironically enough, strongly pro-native, 
lough there had been sharp discontent at the renewal of the alcohol 
>nopoly — ^albeit in a modified form — Sarraut was on the whole 
curate in diagnosing it as an isolated instance, for which the cure 
IS a native policy of more rather than less liberality. 

During the War, Indo-China had three interim Governors, of none 

> brilliant a calibre. The first. Van Vollenhoven, was a victim to 
:al pr^ attacks, and felt compelled to return to France to vindicate 
i patriotism by being killed at the Front, His successor, Roume, was 

> iU to undertake the task effectively, and his place was assumed by 
larles, who remained until he was replaced by Sarraut in 1917. In 
neral, these three men pursued Sarraut’s policy, as well as th^ 
uld, but the War drained them of the mm and money nm^ary for 
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any real accomplishment. As was natural, the Metropole neglected 
Indo-China: the only resources at its disposal came from within the 
colony itself. 

Very little news filtered through to France from Indo-China during 
the War. This silence was taken, somewhat erroneously, to indicate 
a)mpld;e tranquillity, in spite of dark hints about German machina- 
tions in Siam and Yunnan. Two major incidents marked the War, but 
they w»e confined to the Protectorates where the forces of reaction 
were always strongest. In Annam occurred the tragi-comic plot of the 
child Emperor, Duy-Than, who was used by the Annamite nationalists 
to h«id their ie%'olt. The conspiracy had a semi- religious coating: 
amulets, mystic initiations, and the usual blood oath. The French 
pr^ice knew of the plot’s progress and what night had been set for 
the Emperor’s flight. He was arrested two days later, for it became at 
once a^iparent that there would be no general uprising. The Emperor 
showed remarkable dignify, even when he was being scolded like a 
mughty child, and he was sent to join his father and brother in exile 
lest serve as a focal point for future conspiracy. The 1917 revolt at 
'ITm-Ngiiyen can hardly be considered a War manifestation, as it was 
dawned against an individual Resident. In the Annamite croirntries the 
rcsctioii was against forced recruiting. 

By 1915, France decided to call on her colonies for aid, and about 
140/300 Annamite soldiers and labourers were sent to Europe. In- 
Mjfficicnt car® wro tah^ to control unscrupulous ^ents, who used 
to get the a>minission th^ received per recruit. Money 
were subject to the same extortionate methods. Since 
tlwe eyik were after all temporary, and were offset by a general 
««»ioisic prosperity, far UKae important were the pqrchological effects 
of the War rm Indo-Quna. Not only was the belief in European 
pven a sl»tterii^ blow, but the liberal promises made in 
WMtitoe raaotirodism amisrf amhirions which tiie disfllusionments 
^ pOi*-.W’w pofW did not wholly djliterate. Minor rewards, like 
wcwaaed iwtur^iatipB finalities and Ismd concessions to veterans, left 
^ of prtdjilHa uatoadbed. Sariaut’s name, however, was 
« Wfie, «imI when hei returned m 1917 he hspt peace in a country 
with a Freiich force of zpoo men. For the 
*!», ^ Asesww, cm Aptd 27, 1919, Sarraut discussed 

tte pn*I«a Aanaaate emaadiaricm, and mvis^ the po^bility 
^ « tfmml chaite under French sovete^my. Cymics irfer to 
S«nwit» m tks isa of diteourses, a«i it is true that 
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>th lie and the Annamites were genuinely moved by his meridional 
jquence. Despite certain accomplishments in the labour and educa- 
)nal fields, Sarraut sailed away, and little was ever heard thereafter 
those liberal projects, even after he had become Minister of the 
domes. Like the Girondists, he was the first to recoil before the 
cesses of a nationalism which he had stimulated. As a result, both 
mamite deception and nationalism grew apace. 

Maurice Long came to Indo-China in 1920, qualified by a long 
xliamentary career and a special knowledge of Morocco. The 
oblems which he had to meet were mainly political and financial, 
rise in the cost of living and the decline in the franc were creating 
dgetary trouble in Indo-China. This necessitated a readjustment of 
actionaries’ salaries, involving bank operations for which Long was 
»rerely criticized both in the colony and in Paris. His greatest success 
IS the raising of a loan for the first time within the colony itself — ^the 
idication of Indo-China’s claim to economic self-sufficiency. The 
>wing prosperity of the War years, and the isolation which the War 
d forced on Indo-China, created a psychology of complacency and 
eparatist movement on the part of colonials as well as the natives. 
Long was the last Governor-General to experience a period of 
litical peace. None of the sporadic conspiracies that had characterized 
5 pre-War years, and which were to flourish in the next decade, 
ubied his term of office. The importance of the Far East, as heralded 
the Washington Conference of 1922, was already making the French 
predate their ‘‘balcony on the Pacific.” The Marseille Exposition 
1922 r^ffirmed in French minds the War lesson of the colonies’ 
portance as sources of supplies and man power. When the Emperor 
lai Dinh left his son in France to be educated, it was a public con- 
xation of Annamite loyalty in Metropolitan eyes. 

Like all his predecessors. Long reorganized the administration. His 
dve policy had deceptive earmarks of liberalism, but he did not 
olve the problem of native officialdom which Sarraut himself had 
irely brought to the fore. By creating what was termed cadres latercmx 
inamit^ were admitted to office parallel to the French bur^ux in 
alifiotions and in work, but not in salaries and promotion. This 
npromise was only a stop-gap that failed to satisjfy native ambitions^ 
i it was also an unnecessary and expensive duplication of office. 

More succ^ful were his reforms of native repr^ntation — another 
he project inherited from Sarraut. In Cochin-China, native politick 
mirations, as weE as the gmeral standard of living, had evolv^ mcMre 
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ttan ia other ABnamitc so a solution to native representation 

wm the most piling problem. The native electorate — one Notable 
frcMi each village out of a population of four millions — ^was conserva- 
tive Mid Imnd-picked by the administration. The French electorate, 
numbering ten thousand and in great majority functionaries, was 
auineric^y inferior to the native and far more transient in the colony. 
Long was willing to enlarge the electorate, but not the attributes of 
the council, except in matters of optional advice. Here the French 
majority still maintained, but not in such overwhelming propor- 
tion. The communal and provincial councils had long been criticized 
for tiieir unrepre^ntative quality and for their excessive docility to 
the government. Long tried to increase their vitality by giving them 
budgets of their own, as part of a general decentralization policy. He 
realized that the whole representative system was outworn, so he 
widmed the electorate but not the powers of these assemblies. 

In Amiam, repr^entative government had been tried out, but none 
lc» suix^fully, in 1913. The country was so unprepared for such a 
W«tem m^tution that it was thought b^t to give a preliminary 
traiiai^ in «cial and economic problems to the mandarins, who could 
late iaslnicl tl^k people. The usual advice on budgetary questions 
atul i^nrfiibition political discussion characterized these meetings. 
Laif » acvm ymm after their mauguration, decided that the time was 
to o:|wiiiiait with a r^r^oitative chamber for the whole 

Amam, anal^c^mis to tk^ in the other Annamite countries. 

In Tcailm,, Long’s r^me was marked by r^toring power to the 
tiMi a prolongation of the <x)d^ whose revision had 
^un hj Sarmut. Simikr woik was under way for I^os, both 
m, that OMntry with a revved exxie and by instituting pro- 

vhkmI so th^ now the mc^t backward cx>untry in the 

Lwso ww dtawn into with the ethers. In Cambodia, a reform of 
^ b^un in 1919, was. ^cximpleted by a total separation 

^ and judioal pow^. 

i' "TOtk, ^ in but the fu lfilment of ^rraut’s pro- 

k the mmr of decentralmlkn. It is curious that 
I# k revfeing the local administration and k 

^TOWkf k will fiBKKM autonomy wken he did nothkg to improve 
^ ii^*i«iy erf the central government. In the financial field, 

imi^rtaiAcmtaibution. His loan marked offidaHy 

Martial Merltt» land’s socemea-, was Aoi^t to be qualified for 
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any colonial post simply because he had been a successM Governor 
of West Africa. Unfortunately, experience proved him unsuited to 
Indo-China. He continued Lrong’s revision of the local administration, 
by giving more poAvers and a wider representation to the ComeU de 
Gouvernement, Financial decentralization reached its nadir under 
Merlin. The federal budget ceased to devote itself to works of general 
interest, so as to become the subsidizer of the local budgets, which 
were constantly in arrears. In a period of obviously increasing prc®- 
perity, Indo-China presented the curious spectacle of state finances 
in ever-increasing distress. The growing importance of Indo-China in 
the Far East was shown by a tour made by Merlin in the neighbouring 
countries. At a banquet given for him in Canton, a bomb which was 
thrown for his special destruction by an Annamite nationalist suc- 
ceeded in demolishing five of his compatriots. The financial deficit, as 
well as this evidence of Merlin’s unpopularity, were the causes of his 
recall in 1925. 

A Socialist deputy, Alexandre Varenne, in spite of colonial inex- 
perience, was thought to be a happy successor to Merlin because of 
his liberal opinions and financial eooperiise. He succeeded admirably in 
pulling the colony out of its fiscal morass. The general budget was 
fed by economies and new taxes, though a projected assessment on 
income was howled down by Cochin-China. The reserve fund was 
filled once again and the local budgets forced to stand on their own 
feet. This policy, amounting virtually to financial centralization, was 
reversed when applied to the federal government, where Var^ine con- 
tinued the work of decentralization. He strove further to revitalize the 
commune and took up the crusade against Paris’s encroadimenfe on 
the Governor-General’s independence of action. It was in the field of 
native policy, however, that Varenne’s work was outstanding. like 
Sarraut, his sincere desire to ameliorate native conditions won him 
great popularity. 

The problem of native admission to government office was faced 
courageously by Varenne, by contrast with Long, who had rodly 
avoided the issue. Although a financial distinction was maintained, 
because of the essential difference in standards of living, Varenne cut 
the Gordian knot when he suppr^ed obl%atory naturalmtmn for 
natives. Henceforth they could qualify for adnoinistrative jote on an 
equal footing whh the Fr^ich. Naturally French fimctkmari^ were 
alarmed by this incr^sii^ parity. No one could serkwsty c^ doute 
on ffie Annamite’ .intellectual attainmaafe, but with fe* mom jirtfce 
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their professional integrity and disinterestedness could be challenged. 
Although Varenne took steps to improve French functionaries’ salaries, 
he could not appease their wrath, particularly when he did likewise 
for the mandarinate. Although his measures improved the status of 
native officials, they did not entirely satisfy their ambitions, for the 
high^ offices were still closed to them. But the improvement was 
sufficieirt to assure Indo-China three more years of peace. 

A liberal policy, that both enlarged mass education and improved 
the scojndary schools, suffered somew'hat from being a compromise. 
It was too radical for the colonials, and not generous enough for the 
native intelligentsia, who expressed their thwarted ambitions in a 
scries of school strikes. One of Varenne’s best measures was the 
organization of agricultural credit in a commendable effort to extract 
peasant farmers from the usurers’ leech-like grip. With the intro- 
duction of Varenne’s measures to insure the protection of workers, 
labour legislation was bom in Indo-China, along with a revelation of 
the terrible coxrditions on many of the new-born plantations. Legal 
prelection of Euxasiam and the abolition of debt imprisomnent for 
native were other of Varmne’s good works. 

N^urally such a radical policy aroused a storm of opposition both 
in Ptais and Indo-China. A speech which Varenne had made before 
sailing to the colony had already aroused Metropolitan fears. But when 
a few mondis kter he w’as so impmdent as to speak publicly of the 
erottml iadepend^ce of Indo-China, he imleashed an attack of 
imprecedraited violent^ The interests he had undermined were so 
HBpMtast that his recall was only a question of time and of oppor- 
tai%. This came, in March 1927, with a Parliamentary debate over 
I«^ coiHsmbns in vihich Varenne was indirectly involved. 

The nonunation of Pierre Pasquier marks a turning-point in Paris’s 
retew wtth Indo-China. For the first time not a politician but a 
wiK»e thirty years of service had been spent in the colony, 
W sppm&fd to be ks chief orecutive. Pasquier’s profound knowledge 
of & Aai»wte countries was shown by his book, UAtmam Autrefois, 
«%ianiup Aniamkes themselv^ ojuld admire. Even Pasquier’s 
horn tte imprmt of bis years of association with the natives. 
iakdrioB or 1^ made the colony wait ten full 

mm&A for nomimrtion, and the sigh of reUef that went up from 
Wmm to! alike imiicated pleasure at terminatii^ a paralysing 

UBcertaiM5% and ^ a te&ute to Pasquier himself. 

A bad ecooonuc and psyiffiok^^cal situation greeted Pasquier upon 
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assuming the reins of ofBce. The low price of rice and the sensational 
drop in rubber — ^both antedating the depression — as well as fluctua- 
tions in the exchange, were vital factors creating suspense and uncer- 
tainty. Varenne’s recall had been exploited by the colonial bloc as a 
victory over the pro-native party, and this feeling w'as to show itself 
in a recalcitrant resistance to any strong measure the new Governor 
might try to impose. Pasquier had been Varenne’s chief collaborator, 
and many of the projects he sponsored had been initiated or conceived 
by his predecessor. This applied to a wide range of measures, including 
agricultural credit, labour legislation, the public works programme, 
his educational policy, and a strengthening of the provincial adminis- 
tration. The decentralization of local government was paralleled by 
a renewed autonomous movement away from Parises interference. In 
ousting Varenne, his enemies had brought upon themselves inter- 
vention from a Parliament that only too accurately reflected the average 
Frenchman’s indifference to and ignorance of colonial aifairs. The 
rigours of the tariff of 1928, though it gave more place to Indo-China’s 
special needs, was supplemented by the depression, and by a renewal 
of inter-colonial solidarity within the empire. Stabiliziag the piastre 
by linking it to the franc further strengthened the ties between France 
and Indo-China. Circumstances beyond Pasquier’s control, in these 
ways, countered his efforts to give to the colony more autonomy. 

Among the thorny problems, which Pasquier had inherited from 
Varenne, was the rivalry between French and native fxmctionaries. To 
offset the improved status of French officialdom, Pasquier raised the 
salaries of native fxmctionaries and opened to them more widely the 
administration’s doors. Such a policy put a sudden stop to inter- 
functionary quarrels : all the French now banded together to oppose 
their native competitors. But indignation against Pasqxiier was to know 
no bounds when he cut all functionaries’ salaries in order to balance 
the depression-struck budget. Habit was too strong for the a)lonials, 
and they again called in the Metropole to bring pressure to b^r upon 
their obstinate Governor. Very cleverly Pasquier replied that he would 
be glad to restore the salary cuts pmvided that Paris would underwrite 
his deficit. Pasquier had already added insxilt to injury by enforcing 
^rict language requirements on Frmch functionaries. In seventy years 
of colonimtion the functionaries had foiled the efforts of tHrty 
Governors in this matter. It t<x>k an ex-functionary like Pasquier to 
put an end to the farce of an examination in wMch the ignoraiM» of 
the mndidate was only match^ed by the jury’s indiflgeiMX*, 
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did show himself lenient to those long in harness, and was strict only 
in requirements for newcomers. His efforts to diminish the number 
and to improve the quality of French officialdom bore fruit, but in 
the process Pasquier was treated like a traitor who had risen from the 
ranks only to turn and rend his former colleagues. 

If, like Varenne, Paajuier took steps towards administrative decen- 
tralization, he also reversed this policy in the economic domain. From 
the ashes of the Cmseil de Gowcemement sprang the Grand Conseil 
des Interits Eamomiques et Financiers, an embodiment of the federalist 
principle. Such a project had long been brewing, but Pasquier first 
gave it life in 1929. It was to represent the colony as a whole and not 
just the bur^ucracy. The essential differences between the various 
ojuntries still required local media for expression, so the provincial 
assemblies smd their budgets were retained. Though the Grand Con- 
seits function was advisory and only in the economic sphere, it repre- 
sented the taxpayers as never before, and its advice was obligatory on 
certain matters. Opponents of the idea claimed that not fifty persons 
could be found in Indo-China capable of discussing the budget, but 
this was amply disproved by its first session. The Cochin-Chinese 
detegates, with their longer political experience, and a self-confidence 
bom of their country’s wealth, distinguished themselves from the 
outset, lOiere was the usual incoherence in discussion, and the customary 
over-docility to government projects, which were railroaded through 
without healthy opporition. After 1931, a reform brought about by the 
Yerfay maKacres renmved the old numerical inequality between 
FroKh and native representatives. Although still embryonic, the 
Grand Gons^d promises well as a training ground m political education 
that may eventually be formed into the Parliament of Indo-China. 

the aid trf the Grand Cmseil, Pasquier was able to break the 
aicolml nami^oly, which had hem ingloriously immune to attack since 
th* <rf the century. A less succ^sftii modification of the salt 

mkI 0|Sum fedkrwed. Budgetary revenues, always 

widi, wei© PHrfered especaiy vulnerable by the depr^ion, 
•Bd by ffw sums seeded fm- aid to plantos. The traff, however was 

In Anaam, a reform. sii^ular Significance w^ achieved by the 
Bim-Dai. Upon his return to Indo-China, in 
* 93 ^ 3 » he the imdidivc in cutting adrift from conservatkm 
WWKW* fretting « tks same time jx^ular affection. A thorough- 
«waf pu^ rf his Cabinet was followed by a reform to complete 
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the separation of powers. Modernized legislation and an educational 
programme were likewise drafted. The 1925 Agreement, whereby 
Annam seemed to be moving towards direct administration, was thus 
given a different orientation. This arrangement, because of the outcry, 
had been immediately and officially announced as temporary. The 
Protectorate pleaded solely a desire to cut short the palace intrigues 
which were inevitable during any imperial minority. Neverthel^, it 
had left the Emperor with only the macabre privilege of promoting 
and demoting the dead. Bao-Dai, however, showed himself more con- 
cerned with the living, and his reforms have succeeded, in spite of the 
opposition of traditionalists, in forcing Annam faster along the road 
to Westernization. 

The depression and native revolts had alr^dy forced Pasquier to 
swerve somewhat from his goal, and an aeroplane accident in the ^urly 
months of 1934 brusquely cut short his remarkable accomplishments. 
Headstrong functionaries and smouldering native discontent require 
a strong man to be Pasquier’s successor. He was found in the person 
of Rene Robin, also a functionary of long standing in the colony. His 
record as Resident Superior of Tonkin had shown great energy. He 
had promulgated a new civil code, pushed through a network of dykes, 
and actively suppressed the native uprisings. Whereas Pasquier's policy 
was characterized by souplesse, Robin’s was marked by a taste for 
authority and action. Though his encouragement of the L^onaries’ 
brutality at Vinh is an ineradicable blot in native ey^, Robin can point 
to the security and p^ce which Indo-China has since enjoyed as the 
best justification of his methods. In his official speech^, Robin reiterate 
his taste for clemency and the humanity of his native policjr, yet his 
critics still keep green the memory of his share in the ma^acr^ in 
Annam. 

The apparent swiftness with whidi the depression has lifted under 
Robin’s magic touch is either miraoilous or a tribute to his ^gadty. 
But one must also add that if Indo-China has been able to survive 
the depression with flying colours it is due not only to her Gk»vCTiors- 
Genei^, but also to M. Diethehn, the colony’s financial director firom 
1928 to 1934. He heroically brought down the general budget fiom 
io8poo,ooo to 55,000,000 piastres. Recognmng the vital n^^e^ty of 
exportations, Robin has fought to keep the French mark^ open to 
Indo-Chinese rice, and to make <x>mmerdal treati^ with Far Eastern 
n^;hbouis. Draconian measure of ^xmomy have succx^ed in 
balanong the bii<^^ without devaluating the pnstre, and Robin h^ 
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even silcaccd the functionary p'oup. Long-term credit and lowered 
interest on debts have relieved the agricultural crisis. The completion 
of Donmer's oM railway programme may help the labour situation, 
and also finally give Laos an outlet. This achievement symbolizes the 
rcalizatioa of the Indo-Chinese Union, and gives an iron framework 
to what had been since 1900 only a paper ideal. 

In August 1936, Jules Brevid was appointed Governor- General of 
lado-China. He is the fourth West African administrator to fill that 
|XMt. This selection seems to deny the change of policy inherent in 
P»qiiier"s and Robin’s elevation to power. The Metropole has preferred 
to ignore the several capable functionaries trained in the Indo-Chinese 
service in order to reassert the principle of unity in high colonial 
sdmifiistration throughout the French Empire. Above a certain official 
level, specialization is not deemed essential, for fundamental French 
principlo— fio the theory runs — can be applied as well by an able 
administrator to one colony as to another. It is also rumoured, un- 
pIcaMUtly, that Brevi^’s African pc^t was coveted by another official 
whe^ toil won favour in the ey^ of the government. 

BrimFs utterance, cm die eve of defmrture for Indo-China, empha- 
sized almve everything else the human side of native policy. His swift 
^ ktmur ccxie, which had so long hung fire, gives 
fair premwe of mich There is, among the reactions of some 

ia the oahmy, fr«h evidence of the perennial jealousy 
irf bocty' of cffidaldom for ‘^outside” aid. M. Brevie’s importation 
of Ms African has given ri^ to criticism and nervous 

'ia Ihe 


IM»-CliINA’s FOnSGN POLICY 

^ French Annam had a d^rly definol fordgn 

of nei^ibouring state, like the Cham’s 
lirf tad feoteion from distant p^pl^ of sujmrior force, like 

C^^i' of Annam had an accurate appre- 

' cf flie of tBmimmxim and merchante as heralds of im- 

' 

,*1^1'' tgaii^ Aan^n in 1859 wm urMertaken j'ointly' by 
^^1 iwl Fnwse ^ latte amqnered^ ’Cochin-China.. Then the 
A^wwte is|^m Kapotec^ Ill’s" fiweiag Spain’s withdrawal from 

a ths ^ ' Sfwn kmg and' which 

totli ^ as a diplonaalic 
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France's interest in the Far East, like her whole colonial policy, was 
made up of contradictions. A sentimental role as protector of foreign 
missions, particularly in China, was inherited from the Empire by the 
anti-clerical Third Republic, at the same time as an aggressive deter- 
mination to share in England's trade profits and possessions there. 
France’s situation in Europe, as well as her educational background, 
made for an indifference to Far Eastern affairs. The exotic tradition, 
however, had long looked upon the Orient as a continent filled with 
laborious peoples and great resources that offered remedies for all 
Europe's social ills. The surprising conquest of Saigon permitted many 
of these latent dreams to be fulfilled. Saigon would become a great 
port that would not only shelter the fleet in time of distress, but radiate 
French cultural and religious influence throughout the Far East. A 
fevered searching for a back door to China placed new importance on 
their acquisition and a new bitterness into Anglo-French rivalry. 

England 

England's alliance with Japan, and her activity in Siam and Burma, 
were aU causes for alarm. She had long been seeking a trade route 
between India and Burma so as to cut down the distance between 
Shanghai and European markets. Moreover, Russia's intrigues and 
expansion in Asia caused great uneasiness. Three routes were possible: 
of these Assam seemed the most likely, but explorations soon proved 
the obstacles to be insurmountable. Another road lay between Rangoon 
and Yunnan through Szemao, but the extent and nnhealthinftRR of 
those regions and the natural drawbacks offset the lack of political 
complications that such a route would encounter. This road was care- 
fully studied in 1866, but abandon^ because public interest had been 
aroused in favour of the Bhamo road to Taly. In 1868 exploration was 
started from both ends, but the murder of one member of the party, 
m well as the current Moslem revolt in Yunnan, led to the virtual 
^Madcmment of this idea. Although natural obstacles and local warfare 
responsible for giving France a free hand in the Tonkin route, 
neverthel^ rdations with England remained strained for a number 
q£ y^rs. About thirty years ago, Indo-China welcomed to Saigon a 
Burm^ prince who sought the throne of his country, then undar 
English control, and the English returned the complimmt fay har- 
bouring at Singapore Prince lukanthor, the recalcitrant heir to the 
Cambodian throne. It was the f^r that England would acquire the 
Hon^r cml mines that d^ermined the vadUating French govemmeit 
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on the Rivifere expedition. Then it was England’s backing of Siam in 
Laos, and of her claims in the Shan States, that brought the next wave 
of tension. Until the guaranty of Siamese independence, in 1896, and 
the Entente Coriiale of 1906, England was to France the arch-fiend 
of the Far East, just as France was England’s great rival in South 
Chma and Siam. Books of this period^ reflected the current nervous- 
nm. Since the World War, and particularly since the growth of Chinese 
Communism, relations between England and France in the Far East 
have been cordial and co-operative. 

Germmy 

In 1890, many Frenchmen saw in the conquest of Tonkin only another 
of Bismarck’s clever moves to divert French enei^es into colonizing 
channels and away from the Rhine, where he was plotting some 
nefarious scheme. The very absence of German monkey-wrenches in 
the way of French Far Eastern expansion seemed to them in itself 
mispidous. In the early years, Germany had a considerable commercial 
sti^e in Indo-China, but after this was all swept away. During 
the W’ar, the old animosities reawakened. It was noted that the Anna- 
mite Pretender, Prince Cuoag De, visited Berlin in the spring of 1914; 
tte Aiamnite revx^uticmaries had been admitted to the German 
sdsoc^ in Cantcm^ that Gferman Consul whom the War had forced 
mt irf Hffl^Kong had taken refiige in Siam, whence issued much 
Aimamite natkmalist pnE^saganda. Yunnan, too, was a great centre for 
m. The border incidents of 1915, as well as the Muong 
mndt, ime thought to be German-incited. During the post-War y^rs, 
however, fear Germany was dkplaced by other hopes and alarms* 
m thirt by 1929 the German consume was restored at Touiane. 

Ckam 

% ferthe met important ph«; of Indo-China’s Far Eastern poHcy 
U her telitiMis wMe Oana, and particulaily with Yunnan and Canton 
for yma m nointamed an t^jstinate independence from the 
Ctem, wk» had had to make sevaal attempts before succes^dty 
bamn coimtiy. A setfes of xevidts against the Chinese 
CHhamated in the ^jdan insurrectm o£ 1856-72. These 

WWMte Bloteaa tiaK®d dteir <h^ to the Arab tradias of die 
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the hands of the Chinese mandarins, who, among other vexatious 
measures, forbade them freedom to worship. The atrocious struggle 
lasted sixteen years: it ravaged the country and decimated the popu- 
lation. It has been estimated that a million men perished on the Chinese 
side alone. The cruelty with which the war was conducted by both 
combatants has been noted by many eye-witnesses. In 1873 came the 
fall of Talifou, the last Moslem stronghold. The revolt was crushed, 
but Yunnan was left ruined. Jean Dupuis was not a little responsible 
for the ultimate Chinese victory by the arms and munitions he rushed 
through to them by the Red River route, for the Chinese government 
was badly handicapped by the simultaneous Taiping rebellion. The 
war left the Yunnanese with the habit of pillage, and this was inci- 
dentally responsible for prolonging Tonkin’s pacification. 

Ferry’s war with China was an accident, the denial of France’s 
traditional policy of reinforcing Chinese independence as a counter- 
poise to English and Russian expansion. Moreover, Chinese culture 
has always exercised a fascination over the French mind. Part of the 
confusion in the negotiations, and the mistakes which led up to the 
war, were due to a diplomacy between Paris and Peking that ignored 
Indo-Chinese officialdom. The latter were less influenced by Metro- 
politan politics, and also far better informed about Indo-China’s best 
interests. A little later Gallieni was to prove, for the regulation of 
Yunnanese problems, the superiority of direct dealings with local 
officials. 

With the termination of hostilities, both in China and Tonkin, a 
commercial interest in Yunnan was reborn. The axis of the mercantile 
world was shifting rapidly towards the Pacific. In 1897, the Lyon 
Chamber of Commerce, in conjimction with other French cities, sent 
a commission to study Yunnan, Kwang-Si, and Tonkin’s commercial 
possibilities. Their report was the first authoritative account which 
exploded the legend of Yunnan’s immediately utilizable wealth: the 
shortage of labour and general insecurity there prevented tapping that 
province’s mineral resources. The Moslem revolt had revealed the pro- 
gressive weakening of the Peking government, and had aroused the 
anti-foreign feeling which was to have repercussions all over the 
Celestial Empire. In June 1899, the French Consulate at Mongtzeu 
was burned, and a month later Europeans were forced out of that 
province for almost a y^r. This state of affairs greatly hampered 
Doumer’s railway projects in Yunnan, for wMdx France had 
Peking’s consent in the 1885 treaty. This railway was only a f«rt of 
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Doiiiiier’s dream of cKtending French sovereignty and influence 
throughout the Fax East by means of cultural penetration— an ideal 
that succeeded to the earlier goal of commercial profits in South China. 
Expansion of the French Legations in China, hitherto parsimoniously 
whsidiad, as well as hospitals, schools and Missions, were to achieve 
tMs at Indo-Chka's exf^nse. The general budget, as well as Annamite 
natknalists, has long groaned imder this irrelevant burden. Doctors 
arc «iit to mitigate Yunnan's epidemics, and rice to solace its famine- 
ridden areas, when Indo-China itself is miserably in need of such 
aid. Cordial relations were cultivated with Yunnanese mandarins: 
Chinese sovereignt}" was to be maintained ; the dismemberment tempta- 
t»ii had pa^d. The cultural side of the expansionist programme 
survived, but political ambition had deflated. 

The Alctropolitan French sympathized with China's 1912 revolu- 
tion. In Indo-Chma its first consequence was to bring to the fore the 
problem of the resident Chinese. Hitherto a w^eak central government 
ia China had done nothing to support their demands; now it was 
that the nationalist regime would and could better their status 
m Imte-Chiiia. The resentment of the Young Chinese over the Yknnan 
rfwiy and France's extra-territorial privileges in China might itself 
pwe^ t strong lever to diange the treatment of their compatriots in 
Indo-China. The entrance formalities — ^medic^ examinations and 
fe^r-prints — ^diey rc'^rded as insulting; the high taxes on Chinese 
BKrclwQts they thought unjust; and, above all, they wanted Chinese 
in the cofony to protect their nationals. In addition, they 
of lie Mgh tariff and freightage on Chinese goods entering 
pttiffisg throu^ Indo-China. These pre-War grievances found a 
motor force in Commimism and its support of Anna- 
nrtt' . M&aali'Ma# Tlie fact that B^u had twice refused to extradite 
Y^ Sen, 'whtB he tought refuge in the colony, was only a slight 
foctor ai Franoe's favour. Thc' effervescent Cantonese offered shelter 
to anti-FrencIi elements, and even put up a monument 
to wl» Md thrown a bomb at Merlin while he was 

to be cn^^inf that aly's hospitality. Incidents on the 
YffliwaciO iiilwiy' ®iil fronfer, culminatiiig in 1926 with the murder 
^ tto Fftadi Robert at Longteieu, showed an a^ravation of 

teilfe sttte of In .foct, w^as reiBarkable that nothing 

wnfse consideriiig ite' unslable temper of the country and 
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significant that the Yenbay murders took place so near the Chinese 
frontier. All of these incidents, and the obvious link between Ainnamite 
nationalism and Cantonese Communism, delayed from 1930 to 1935 
negotiation of the badly needed commercial treaty between China and 
France. 

The Yunnanese are undeniably dependent on the French, but they 
do little to cater to their wishes. The cultural influence which France 
has exuded in that province has not been the success its sponsor 
anticipated. Yunnan’s geographic and economic dependence on Indo- 
China has perhaps had a sobering influence on Soviet activities there, 
since the French controlled their only egress to the sea. But only 
recently Yunnan got an Italian to head its new hospital, in spite of 
the French hospitals which have functioned for many years in Yun- 
nanfou, Mongtzeu, and Canton. In 1920 an English company was 
given a ten-year monopoly of local aeroplane building. Yet in that 
same year eight hundred Chinese students went to study in France, 
and Peking considered asking Lyon to open a special Chinese Uni- 
versity. In Yunnan and Kwang-Si, France has both technical and 
regular schools in the main towns, for whose graduates scholarships 
are reserved in the University of Hanoi. In 1929, there were about 
three himdred French in Yunnan and six thousand Annamites. If France 
is not popular in that province, no foreign power is, or even the Chinese 
government itself. Banditry and opium contraband are to-day probably 
the most tense practical problems along the frontier, but it is the recent 
establishment of soviets at Longtdieu, two days away from Tonkin, 
that has aroused the greatest concern in the colony. 


Japan 

The Russo-Japanese War alarmed French opinion for the safety of 
Indo-China. It marked the beginning of the Yellow Peril psychology 
in France, as well as a more serious appreciation of Japanese strength. 
The first reaction was to strengthen Indo-China’s military defence. 
Any number of officers sprang forward to tell how vulnerable was the 
colony’s undefended coastline. France’s position, at this time, between 
her allies Russia and, more re<^ntly, England — herself the ally of 
Ja|Mn — was somewhat delicate. Peroz’ contemporary book^ tried to 
sIm)w the Japanese menace was based on land hunger. He was indignant 
at French pubEc opinion that looked t^nignly on NipjK>n as a land 
of M^dames Chrysanthfemes. Most of the Jafmnese ladies in Jncto- 
^ Fteroa, Eieiit.-CoI. Etiena-e, etjapm em JmiocMm (Paris, 19*^). 
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Chifia were only prostitutes, who added espionage to their more 
strictly professional duties. Parliament and public opinion allowed 
tlwmselves to Iw only temporarily moved by such alarmist considera-^ 
tmm, A polemic alxjut sending submarines to Saigon, the divulgence 
of a sensational Japanese document of doubtful authenticity, the 
»iclioiing of a Japanese cruiser off the coast of Annam, did excite 
public attcntkai. No sewner had the first shots been fired at Port 
Arthur than a special committee was named to study the colony’s 
defence, and txrops were drained. from the more dangerous Yunnan 
frontier to protect CocMn-China’s Cap St. Jacques. But the excitement 
K»fi died down, and Japan once again became the land of poetry and 
ftiwers. In 1907, Russia and Jaf^ signed their Asiatic agreement, 
in which France pkyed the role of honest broker. That same year 
a toan was Ibatcd in France, and the two countries reached an under- 
sttnding as to the integrity of China. It had also become obvious 
that Jtfttnk predatory intenrions were directed to the North. This and 
tte |a|»i«se war allitncx dissipated the last of French fears. With 
tite iiiCTC«iiig dssorefer in China, these two powers have been drawn 
tc^etter by the feelii^ that they alone stood for law and order in the 
Far 1 ^ 1 , 

Far TOie important timm the 1906 military menace was the indirect 
lAxl of Jt|»iik victory on Aimamite youth. Japan became the leader 
of ,the' Yellow peoples, replacing Oiina as the cultural head of the 
A&k^ l^enmny* Itpm was ultimately responsible for turning the 
Annamte disdain of Western accomplishment into a feverMi 
imitttfoii. This spirkual leadership, however, did not long remain 
Nippw'SC. Japan’s kige dsare in war spoils, and her attitude towards 
China, Kore®, and Alaticfauria, have pointed an ominous moral to 
wtikmalisto: Rusm md Chiim have now heoome the lode- 

, frialmns between the two 'Countries have been excellent. 

mnimierriik there are only about four hundred 

in beouse acclimatize themselves with 
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pit off al Jai^Mse overtures for a commercial treaty. 
ftH Ml td the ^i.lhe cutting of Incfo-:C 3 iina’s ricx and a>al 
ti wtl at from lafwi’s -dh^p manu- 

Ii^o-C 3 ih^se indt^trkl^ts Jai^n’s twenty- 

P'ltewjity was &Mlly newanfei' a tonpoiaiy tre at y in 1933, 
whkh tt teM mc^^ded in iKither side. PoEtically, Fran<x 
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finds Japan an ideal element in the Far East ; economically, a dangerou|, 
rival. 

\ 

Siam 

Out of a heterogeneous collection of tribes an orderly Asiatic state 
has emerged. While its neighbours and fellow Thais have fallen under 
foreign domination, the Kingdom of the White Elephant has remained 
a sovereign state, due to the mutual jealousy of England and France, 
but also to the superior qualities of its people and princes. 

Since the days of Siam’s embassy to Louis XIV, relations between 
the two countries had been cordial. The government of Napoleon III 
stupidly lost the opportunity of creating a Protectorate over Siam. 
Only a commercial treaty favourable to the missionaries came out of 
these abortive negotiations. French diplomacy continued to be weak 
when it recognized Siamese sovereignty over the Cambodian provinces 
of Angkor and Battambang (1868). It was natural for the Siamese to 
conclude that France was thoroughly occupied with Annam and that 
Metropolitan indifference was tantamount to hostility towards any 
colonial expansion, so they encroached more and more along the 
Mekong valley. Gamier’s warnings about an eventually Siamese Laos 
were taken up and amplified by Pavie’s explorations and advice. Certain 
dramatic incidents, involving the inevitable insult to the flag, aroused 
French public opinion to support an aggressive policy in Laos, even 
at the risk of offending England, who was backing Siam’s intran- 
sigeance. The Mekong, a French river, not a boundary, became the 
rallying cry of the opposing party. The traditional Anglo-French 
(X>fonial rivalry was finding simultaneously diflFerent points of tension 
both in Africa and in Asia. 

Friction with Siam developed almost immediately over the execution 
of the 1893 treaty. When Doumer in 1899 returned a visit made two 
years before by the King of Siam, relations were not in the least 
improved. The French complained that Siam was not only breaking 
the treaty, that she had not renounced her territorial ambitions in 
Laos, but that advisers of every other nationality than French were 
being called to Bangkok in the reorganization of Siam. Tlie reper- 
cu^ons of a Kha revolt in 1902 ^rved as the occasion for reopening 
negotiations for a new Francx)-Siamese treaty, in which the pro- 
expansionists hoped to better France’s Laotian portion. Cerlain 
elements in France o|^nly preferred a militaiy to a diplomatic soluticm 
of the problem, and they loudly denounced the 1902 arrangement. 
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A sight rectiicatioE of the frontier was all that France got in return 
for renouncing her extra-territorial rights in Siam. French opinion was 
decidedly hostile: the publication of a Yellow Book was demanded, and 
this further strengthened the opposition. The government dared not 
tsk Parliiment for ratification, and so the negotiations were resumed. 
In February 1^4, a new agreement was reached, only slightly more 
advantageous than the 1^2 project. It was presented at the same time 
as the Anglo-French boundary agreement,^ and both were rather 
carelessly ratified together. When application of its clauses was 
attempted, so many practical difficulties arose that both sides once 
more started to negotiate. The outcome, consummated in 1906, meant 
territorial advantages for France and diplomatic gains for Siam, who 
was wiling to make sacrifices to get rid of foreign sovereignty on her 
soil. Indo-China found that diplomatic action through Paris was weak, 
uiunformed, and subject to a thousand irrelevant considerations. The 
EnimU CmdmiM with England, however, made Siam more malleable, 
md Indo-China — ^now diplomatically of age — ^was able to exert direct 
pressure on the ne^tiations. The 1907 treaty that resulted, returned 
the two lost Cambodian provinces, and this settled the major issue on 
Urn French side. A commission was named by both powers to settle 
■diipute that would ar^ in r^ard to the Mekong. Though the 
OtamviniMs loudly bewailed this treaty, it laid an excellent basis for 
oardM relations in the Inifo-Chinese i^ninsuk. 

Gaia’s HtiM but wiUiag |»i1acipatioii in the Allied fortunes during 
tl» Ww: further ceii»iited cordial relations with France. Their com- 
IttnAy of iatererts in the peninsuk was not hampered by any com- 
inercM coiiipetiri0n. Siam was stowly emergmg from under English 
imiueai* and mskmg diplomatic overtures to Japan. The country had 
m lapdBy timt France was^ imjw willing 'to relinquish a ju'dicial 
of her nationals ami prot^es in Smm, and to co-ordinate 
ter wiwif ^^em with In r€±um, Siam gave France a larger 

i^M>iial ^veb^nent, French engineers constructed a 
^ were ordered by Skm from 

la to <»dl»iiil Wwmch was taught in Siamese schools, 

dM WMih nemgante' Siamese JuMto. 
te,i^j,'^^^^,il|spn^cted Fruice about, jefint ne^tiations for a 
bt^nahy was .di^tesed by the prospect 
of foldtr^ Mmmm to. two former rteds wtem she had so^ cleverly 
'^idi'C^ter. So ^le offered Fra^noe impoitant con- 

. ' ' * CX pik 
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cessions in return for a separate agreement. The ensuing Franco- 
Siamese treaty of 1935 was negotiated with the full knowledge of 
England. It marked the end of France’s judicial rights in Siam, and 
it made the Mekong Commission a permanent institution, with a 
demilitarization of that river’s banks. The juridical regime of the 
Mekong has proved to be a thorny problem, but the evident goodwill 
of both sides is the best guarantee for a satisfactory settlement. This 
treaty was also a triumph for the policy of direct negotiations between 
Indo-China and her neighbours. Relations between the two countries 
have steadily improved since 1907, despite the activity of Annamite 
nationalists there. Since the depression some Siamese students have 
found a European education prohibitively expensive, and have come 
instead to Hanoi University. A series of exchange visits culminated in 
the recent journey of the King of Siam to his erstwhile vas^ and 
enemy, the Kmg of Cambodia. Greater goodwill could not be shown 
by any nation. 

France^s Role in the Pacific 

At the turn of the century, all but a few of the most ardent imperialists 
in France had renounced territorial expansion in the Far East, notably 
in Yunnan, and had turned towards a consolidation of what was 
already acquired. Indo-China was, by her admirable location, well 
suited to radiate French culture and commerce to the neighbouring 
countries. In such a role France never thought of her colony as a 
separate entity, but rather as an integral part of herself. 

Up to 1932 Indo-China could not conununicate with the outside 
world except through the English cable at Cap Saint Jacques. The 
post-War establishment of a French line had an obvious military 
and diplomatic significance. It was supplemented in 1930 by the 
installation of a telephone service to France. Aeroplanes, plying 
between France and Sai^n, are still another more recent link in 
bringing Indo-China closer to Europe, and at the same time in 
developing her individuality. In 1936 a radio-telephone service was 
es^blished from Saigon with Tokio and Bangkok. 

A series of post-War visits to ne%hbouring countries, as well as a 
mutual fear of Comnnmist s^fetion, has confirmed this development. 
Varenne, like Merlin, visited Java. He created a consulate there and a 
direct maritime service between Saigon and Batavia (1938). Indo-China 
partici|Mted in iht Batavian Exposition, and Java r^proi^ted at the 
Foires de Saigon, In 1935, an advantageous commercial tr^ty s^ed 
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this ccoii0iiiic mimte. Much the same may be said of Hong- Kong and 
Singafx^re, where France and England’s colonial interests find common 
gronnci, csf^klly against Cantonese Communism. This is also true of 
the Phiippines and of the United States, though the recent tariff 
baniers have choked off Indo-China’s exports there. In igzi the 
Pacific Mail line Imd to suppress its call at Saigon. The treaty signed 
OB Miy i6, 1936, will affect, favourably, American imports into Indo- 
Chim-— to what extent it is still too soon to tell. 

American machioer}" and insurance companies have found Indo- 
Chiiii a gc»d iMrket for their wares. But in Indo-China there has 
been a good d«,l of indignation over American policy in China, where 
French missions have been losing ground to their more heavily 
emefowed Protestant rivals. It is also felt that the United States has 
been encouraging Chinese arrogance and anarchy, and in particular 
has tried to replace France in Yunnan. Protestant missions have made 
m headway in French Indo-China. The administration sees in them 
m reigious menace but the opening wedge of political activity. The 
|»§t-War proposal tO' give Indo-Qhma redlands in payment of the 
Ameriom debt met in the colony with outspoken hostility. 

unpopular post-War proposal was the placing of Indo-China 
the hmd of Fimna’s Ikcific colonies. This idea, originally Sarraut’s, 
was €X|wided by ArciumlMud in Parlkment and in the Revue du 
refuted this mggestfon as part of the post-War 
revival of the old 'Colonial Pact, in which Paris high-handc'dly was 
d«|»»ing of her cotoni^ in her own interests. There are, however, a 
M argurnemu in favour of this idea. The Pacific Islands are 
ftttty days mmj from Alar8eilk----there are no cable lines— .and they 
^^teed over an area of 4^320 scpiare kilometres. 'Only the NouveEes 
and Ctleifonie have .extonsive surfaces, and 56,<x»' out of a 
p&ipihlion of %‘jpoo. At first Mush th^ would seem to have 
fiK* Fraare, except in their forest and mineral reserves, 
have ® stmtegic value. Ttese Islands, with their 

mtd capM and labour. But the experiment of 
ToiAi^^ werfE^S' ttere has just with bitter opposition 
by Anaamie rttWMlteA In thk drmn of a Pafific F^leration, Indo- 
Cfoi® huixh®, which by i^ht is not her res|x>'nsi- 

^ the M&ropole. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ECONOMY OF INDO-CHINA 

“L^Indochine est comme la vigne de Naboth: si riche qu’elle ait 
elle s^est ^puis^e k force d’etre press6e et grattde par tant de mains.” 

Pasqtder 


production: natural resourc]^ 

T he classical image of Indo-China as a pole balanced by two 
baskets of rice has a significance beyond that of the economic 
sphere. The pole which represents the Annamite Range is a spiritual 
as well as a physical barrier, for it separates the countries of Indian 
culture from those of Chinese civilization. While these mountains cut 
off the spring rains from the Mekong valley, they make possible a 
second harvest of rice in Tonkin and in most of Annam, whose southem- 
mo^ region is climatically linked to the Mekong. Its deep valleys create 
a profound isolation that makes of Annam the most backward of the 
Annamite coimtries. Unfortunately, not only is its long coast inhos- 
pitable — ^particularly in harvest time — ^but the back country of dunes 
and wooded hills rises to inaccessibly high peaks which cut off Laos 
from the coast and orientate its economy towards Siam — ^political 
frontiers to the contrary. The plat^ux of this range have a certain 
economic value as pasture land, forest, and redlands. But the hostile Moi 
tribes ensconced there, as well as the congenital Annamite hatred of 
the forest, have, up to now, prevented utilizing these resources. Two 
passes traverse the range. One of these, the Porte dAnnam, marks a 
cultural frontier between the North and South of Annam, and served 
formerly as an administrative division as well. 

The baskets of rice are the two great deltas formed by the Red and 
Mekong Rivers. They support a very dense population, particularly in 
Tonkin, where there are five hundred inhabitants to the square kilo- 
metre, as against eighty-seven in the more recently colonized Cochin- 
Ounese delta. The narrow connecting strip of Annam’s coastal plain 
supports an almost equally dense population. 

French Indo-China’s two mighty rivers are vital factors in the 
economy and culture of the peninsula. The Annamites have always 
used their valleys as channels of expansion, and even to this day they 
are pushing up into the underpopulated regions of Cambodia and Laos 
through the waterways. The Laotians and Khmers live in scattered 
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liaimlets dong the Mekong, and present to the invader no compact 
towns wheremitli to resist this a^ession. The lack of a natural frontier 
to the West has had an importance which the Siamese invasions 

revealed. 

The inundations of the Mekong are as beneficent to the local economy 
as those of the Red River are harmful to the Tonkinese, Cambodia 
is the country of or characteristic depressions in the land surface, 
over ivhich the rising Mekong gently flows. The great lake, the Tonle 
Sap, covering io,cxx) square kilometres at high tide, is a great source 
of Cambodian prosperity. Not only does it support a veritable city of 
fishermen, but when its waters have subsided rice can be cultivated 
all over its fertile bed. Rice can also be grown the length of the river 
banks, and many other crops all over Cambodia’s non-inundated 
surface. 

The Mekong’s Nile-like utility as irrigator of the adjoining land is 
far greater than its value as a means of communication. Despite its 
api^arance m a gr»t waterway, its rapids, especially above Vientiane, 
make navigation impcBsible for a gCK>d part of the year. Great sums 
have been spent m improving its nav%ability, but the falls of Kdione 
among other obstacles nece^itate a parallel raUvray construction to 
siippleiaem the steambemt service. The numerous tributaries of this 
gri«t artery have a potential value as m's^s of irrigation and of 
etedrkai power. Despite the adjacent thick forests, covering 40,000 
iqiiaxc fcloHictro out of a total area of 173,000, Cambodia and Laos 
couM support 1 far denser population than at present, especialiy on 
ther fertile redknds. 

The doininaBt characteristic of Indo-Chinese geography is the sharp 
l^twe^ the high region, with its wooded hills and S'Cattered 
and the flat imensively euMvated delta lands. The moun- 
chws of Lpper L®c® ami Up'per Tonkin is cut by deep, narrow 
by h%h ranges which culminate in the Fan Si-Pam, 
mftiei h^h. There Mt few arable vaUeys or extensive plat^ux. 

gxmsixj can never be very 'interesting because of 
^ ®id -Wittered populatmii, which infinitely sub- 

A wittis livelihoerf 'Cm be gained fiGm fore^ 'products 

swi^ -fpccUked crops like opiuin and tea, notably 

m the Traa-aiBb pbtetu. ^ ' 

MAUe' TiiiAta cxIiaMis from Ae Chinese froriier along the left 
the Red River is as the delta. Its moiimaiiis are more 
.tove a Wttitii’ » ivell » pictor^iue attrac- 
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tions for tourists. In Indo-Chinese literature this country is known 
as the broussBy and it supports a scattered and diverse population of 
about fifteen persons to the square kilometre. It also served as a very 
inauspicious region for military operations during the pacification. 
The great rivers of Tonkin are imaginatively called Red, Black, and 
Clear, and they are orientated towards Southern China, whose economy 
is linked by geography to Tonkin, just as Laos is soldered to Siam. 
The failure of geographical barriers to coincide with political frontiers 
has had an enormous influence on Indo-China’s history. This factor 
has permitted the century-long infiltration of peoples into the peninsula, 
and accounts for the present jumble of ethnological groups. The 
diversity of peoples in French Indo-China is only matched by their 
uneven distribution over its surface. 

The violence of the Tonkinese rivers is in keeping with the excesses 
of the climate. Typhoons and inundations from the monsoons alternate 
with droughts. In contrast with the greater regularity and mildness of 
the South, Tonkin and North Annam are a prey to incalculable natural 
forces which make human effort seem futile and unavailing. The 
stimulus of a colder climate, the competition of a denser population, 
the struggle with implacably hostile forces, have all left an imprint on 
the Tonkinese character, important in estimating that group’s economic 
pr(Kiuctivity. 

Forests 

Formerly forests covered the entire country’s surface, but about 
half of them have been cut down in the most accessible regions. Natives 
have abused these forests since time immemorial. They cut down trees 
either to get new land for agriculture or simply for their immediate 
needs. The primitive mountain peoples have been the most destructive 
in burning the forests to fertilize the ground. After a few years they 
alandon the place and repeat the process elsewhere. An enormous 
grass, <^Ied trcmny grows up in these abandoned raySy which is the bane 
of the farmers’ existence. Animals, too, crop the young plants. Nowa- 
days this lack of forest land is being keenly felt, for the new industries 
and towns have an ever-increasing need of wood. 

The French were the first to take steps towards forest conservation. 
In a group was formed to attempt reforestation. This work was 
long hampered by local resistance and poverty of means. Even prior 
to this die Admirals in 1862 had forbidden the cutting of certain 
growths, and thirteen years later authorized the r^[ular exploitation 
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of Cochin-China’s forests. At this time forest guards were installed, 
but not until 1897 was a real forestry service organized and extended 
to Cainl»dia as well By 1900 it was also imperative to do something 
ak>ut the forests of Annam and Tonkin, so a general service was created 
two y«rs later, at the same time as special services for each country 
of the Uiuon. In 1913 this service 'was suppressed in favour of the local 
groups as part of the general decentralization. 

Nowadays the Union has about two hundred Europeans in its Forestry 
&rvice, aided by native technicians and guards trained at the Forestry 
of Hanoi. One of their most important contributions was a 
classified inventory of Indo-Chinese forests. Their work revealed 
that 16 per cent of these forests were in the process of disappearing, 
due to cultivation; that 17 per cent had been impoverished 
through deforestation; that 33 per cent were still intact but 
iMCcmible, and only 34 per cent accessible and exploited. The 
prCMQt fore^ ar^ of Indo-China covers 31,000,000 hectares, and it 
beloi^ almost exclusively to the state and to the communes. There 
are aliiK^ private forest, since such land is never granted as a 
mmxmmk 

Fisiin^ m an important native occupation, since it furnishes one of 
the piiaciptl elements of native diet. The two greatest fishing areas are 
the lii» of C^bodia — ^imtably the Tonle-Sap which is one of the 
miKt productive regions— and the coast of Cochin-China. 
Imi0*^ChiiM’g totri annual <^tch in fresh fish amounts to about 
loiB, |»rt of which is exported to Hong-Kong, Singapore, 
a^ etc® to France. 

Tte ttitenitl Mimini^ration has wisely maintained a passive role in 
llii fishibg indi^try. The natives have long assigned certain 
to tiie vamus dMcts, and the government has respected 
immucfriile aiKi detailed oi^oms and local usages. In this they 
tefc Mete^jolttaa pressure to apply legislation, for example, 

tiie ti« of c«ftein 1^. For the fish on wHch many Anna- 
for their bving could not ,be caught with other than the 
Ws-, The method of farming out fishing rights was originally 
.kige-scale abuse led to its suppression in 
^ 'The dMmrnt 'crf si^ed ai^ vro found preferable, since it 
tiieiiib^l^af privi^. Tonle-Sap is unique at the 
' the ami even fee nearby forests furnish such 
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remarkable specimens as to attract thither the Oceanographic Institute's 
researches. 

The fishing banks off the coast of Cochin-China offer, in the not 
too distant future, a potentially thorny international problem. These 
banks have long been used by Cochin-Chinese fishermen without any 
particular rights. A bitter rivalry is imminent there unless a timely 
agreement first solves the problem, for the Pacific Coast suffers from a 
lack of fish. 

Animal Husbandry 

It is more than usually hard to get statistics of animal breeding 
because of the natives’ perennial fear that their taxes may be raised if 
they do not underestimate their possessions. The most recent census 
(1931) gives 1,850,000 cattle, 2,070,000 buffaloes, 2,040,000 pi^y and 
90,000 horses as the imposing array of the colony’s animal wealth — ^but 
every writer on economics has his own figures. Impressive as it looks 
upon paper, these figures are very small for so thickly populated a 
country, since those regions which have the most inhabitants are the 
ones that are poorest in stock. 

Climatic conditions, as well as the land’s intensive cultivation, 
explain the lack of suitable pasturage in the deltas, but there is still 
much unused land in Upper and Middle Tonkin. Poverty and Buddha’s 
injunctions against the killing of animals account for the incredibly low 
meat consumption — ^less than a kilo per person in the Tonkinese delta, 
and for the general undernourishment. Indo-China imports no m^t so 
that the country may be said to raise — not all that it needs — but all that 
it consumes. An export trade could certainly be further developed. 

Cambodia is the country best suited to cattle-raising, and possibly 
the Laotian plateaux. During the War Paris thought of developii^ 
the refrigeration of meat in the colony, and the id^ has survived as a 
possible export trade with the Philippines. High freight rates and those 
Islands’ prohibitive tariff have at l^st temporarily checked such a 
development. Leather, because of its smaller freightage, might become a 
more profitable export to France. 

The climate of Indo-China is not conducive to sheep-raising. 
Attempts to acclimatize the Yunnanese sheep, even under analogous 
conditions, have been a failure in Tonkin. Experimmts in Laos have 
been conducted more with the thought of wwl than of nourfehment, 
but as yet the results are of too poor a quality to b^tr e^port^fon. 

Indo-Chin^e horses could be gready improved by crc^-breedmg. 
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Their miniature proportions are always a subject for merriment to the 
newly arrived, and of humiliation to cavalry officers. Buffaloes and oxen 
arc used for farm labour. They are brought to Annam from Siam or 
from Laos, and a group of poor farmers will often pool their resources 

for a joint purchase. 

The obstacles to increasing animal husbandry, as an economic 
resource, are numerous and varied. Tiger raids have great importance, 
especially in the underpopulated mountain regions during the winter 
months when game is scarce. Natives are unwilling to kill the tigers 
unless they turn to a diet of human flesh. Animal stealing, too, has 
become a W’clI-organized industry, especially with the introduction 
of French penal law\ Napoleon could not be expected to have foreseen 
the special significance of such thievery in Indo- China. The greatest 
of all obstacles is the pre\nlence of the epizootic, against which the 
colony's veterinarian service has made but little headway. The Institut 
Pasteur has worked on this problem, but as yet it is one of the most 
neglected fields in French agricultural effort. Very recently, in 1936, 
the Strait Settlements prohibited the importation of Indo-Chinese 
meat Iwause of the outbr^k of a cattle pest in Cambodia. 

M^m: Cmi 

Coal m the greater wealth of Indo-China’s mines, and one of the 
prindpal resources. Coal, largely anthracite, is the most 
ii».portai:t mineial, ami with zinc and tin form 96-5 per cent of the total 
production. Ninety per cent of these mines are situated in Tonkin, 
which the presence of an already dense population has marked for an 
imiustral future. Tlie principal deposits are along the Bay of Along, 
whk^ «iJoys ceitak mivanl^es like proximity to deep-water ports. 
'Cute Ie» ImpoitaiU, minerals are zinc, ted, tin, and phosphate, with 
^^er quantities of gold and iron. Laos has almc^t all the tin, 
the ptephates, Cambodia precious stones, and 'Cbchin-China 
and Chin^ have mined from time imme- 
Aew work has value for the modem prospector. 
Aln^ » mmm tee ten, dtevered by the French that were unknown 
were atedoned, however, beouse of ftieir 
piinAife of surtee exploitation 

irf, ike of th^se mte was one of the main 

^ Piwii m Tonkiii. In 1881 Le Myre de Vilers 

^ pmemmm to mmm. French engineer to study the 
Tortus lames, wiifcii he teped- m%ht rtel l^anese production. 

Ill 
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The mission was headed by the eminent Parisian scientist, Fuchs. 
Although his research was hampered by the uncomfortable proximity 
of Chinese bandits, he predicted great wealth for the nation who con- 
trolled these mineral resources. 

After the capture of Hanoi, the French came upon some boohs in 
Chinese characters about these mines. Excellent studies of these and 
other archive material w^ere made, which revealed that the Court of 
Hue had received revenues from 123 mines, of which all but six were 
located in Tonkin. This report showed the country’s potential wealth, 
and about 1890 started the first mining fever that Indo-China was to 
know. Mining talk was in the air, and everyone was a potential pros- 
pector; but conditions were unfavourable to realizing these dr^ms of 
wealth. Lack of capital, and the unpacified state of the country, in addi- 
tion to its inaccessibility, made prospecting almost impossible and led 
to a general disillusionment. Interest in these mines flagged, and by 
1901 all that was left of the excitement was one active coal mine at 
Hongay. Even this one would have succumbed had it not been sustained 
by English capital from Hong-Kong. From 1901 to 1904 the n umb er 
of Tonkinese mines under exploitation was very limited, and none at all 
was worked in other parts of the Union. One request for an iron mine 
had been conceded. Vague hopes were still entertained for gold and 
tin in Laos, but Tonkin was and continued to be the magnet for 
prospectors. 

Although the Chinese were working the coastal mines at the time of 
the conquest, coal mining may be claimed as an exclusively French 
activity. Not only did persistent piracy make the early days very difficult, 
but there was a vital lack of markets. In 1888, the Societi FroMfmm des 
Charbofmages du Tonkin received the anthracite concession at Hongay. 
High freight rates and inadequate capitalization kept this company 
long from getting on its feet. The same was true for the company 
exploiting the mines of Tourane. Imprudence in instoEing 
apparatus, as well as the cost of transporation, raised the cc^t price 
to unprofitable heights. There was a distinct lack of caution in adding 
to their activities the docks of Tourane, especially since no dffort was 
made to conciliate the Chinese whom they had ousted and who 
refused to the new company their important patronage. A final eflbrt 
to put life into this concession was to cede to it the tramline from 
Tourane to Faifo, but this only succeeded in absorbii^ the remnants 
of the company’s capital. The shareholders’ complaints lesulfeed m 
fordng the Protectorate of Annam to purchase this wMci 

IIS 
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it had never encouraged and the burden of whose failure it now had 

to bear. 

Less nmreti but more guile was shown in the first catastrophic 
exploitation of the mine at Kebao. False despatches and enormous 
Huff in the best stock exchange manner resulted in pushing up the 
value of its stock in 1893 to i,6<X) francs a share. This mine enjoyed a 
priiileged situation along the Bay of Along, so it was hoped to induce 
De I^e^an to create there the colony's principal port, and to link 
it with the railroad to the Langson frontier. Large-scale waste was 
shown in developing the port of Tien Yen. A superb granite quay 
and a 14-kiIoinetre railroad w-ere duly and splendidly baptized by the 
Governor himself. In 1895 a Russian warship visited this port, and the 
ensuing festivities gave another opportunity for riotous expenditure. 
A few j&m later all illusions were shattered by the forced sale of the 
company's equipment. Thereafter the whole concession was abandoned 
to thcjui^le. 

These two misaclventiires made French capital, ever skittish about 
coloniid inve^ments, more than ordinarily nervous about Indo-Chinese 
miiies. KcImo, however, was to know after the War another and more 
sucx^mftil exploitation. The pre-War mining efforts were not all failures 
Ixcause of dishonesty; the chief drawbacks were, rather, a lack of 
coital and igiM>rance of the technical difficulties and local conditions. 

The post-War development of coal mines was sensational, especially 
rffcer 1^0. Tlie War had given an impetus to production, until by the 
miMIc i^o's lai'O-Chiiia had become the chief coal exporter of the 
Fa: Japan, wfao» production Le Myre had once hoped to equal, 

ww a cHent of Tonkinese coal. It was not Tonkin's unlimited 

piodiKrtkin but that local industry was as yet so little developed, and 
tile UBed for heating in a tropical country so negligible, that 

percentage of the coal mined could be 'exported. In 1931 
pioduced a,ocx>,ooo tons of coal. Although this forms only 
a per TOft of die prmluction in Astern Asia^ by selling outside 'Of 

twt>“diirifo of her production, Indo-China has become its 

3 ^* 1 ^ ^ eKiusavely export cdiaracter, the deprdsion has 

'dik imidtiy enormously. The currmey situation of 
htf tWp clieito,, and Ja|^n, has aggravated th^ese conditions. 

1^8 bin, 'Cn^d Far ]&irtem countrid to avoid buying 
g pmduc^ ^ as pc3®rf^le, and to- retaliate with high 
Acit' own* 1932, aorkrts were virtuaEy clewed, and 
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they were not re-opened until 1935 by Robin's special treaties. The 
Metropolitan market always remains, but the high cost of freight makes 
this an unsatisfactory outlet. Nor can compensation be hoped for 
through an immediate adjustment of the internal market, which, 
however, has not been so badly hit as that of metal mining. An effort 
has also been made to consolidate efforts and to reduce the cost price. 
By 1933 the Hongay Societe des Charbomiages had absorbed its rivals, 
and the whole group now represents 78 per cent of the colony’s total 
production. In 1936 the production of anthracite represented an increase 
of 30 per cent over 1935. 

Almost all the colony’s gold mines were known to the natives and 
the Chinese, but abandoned long before the French came. Although 
the French, too, have found them unprofitable to work, there has been 
inevitably a certain vogue in connection with gold mining. The Mydm 
mine in Tonkin was the first to attract public attention, but it was 
located in an unhealthy region which also presented a complicated 
labour problem. The Attopeu mines in Laos have the same shortage 
of labour. This discouraged the company which had been working 
there, so it turned first to copper and later to tin. An exception to the 
general rule of the inaccessibility of the colony’s gold is the Tourane 
mine of Bong Mieu. It has been markedly profitable because of its 
situation in a healthy, accessible region, where labour is available and 
nearby waterfalls supply the power. 

Although gold in small quantities has been foimd in almost every 
country of the Union, its importance is not great, and it is usually 
too costly to extract. As with most mining history, it presents the draw- 
backs of inaccessibility, labour shortage, inadequate capital, t^dmical 
ignorance, and extravagant expenditure. Moreover, the metal market is 
more precarious than that of coal because it is essentially artificial. 

Indo-China belongs to the principal stannic regions of the world, 
but it is a small producer of tin. Up to 1922 Tonkin was the only 
place where tin mines were worked — ever since 1906. The extraction of 
tin was favour^ by the high War prices, but this was partially oflfeet 
by the scarcity and cost of freight transportation. Prices fiuctiutoi 
during the post-War years until 1923, when the Laotian mine of Patnam 
was discovered and worked. The tin output was thereby increase, but 
it has ronained practically stationary since that time. Although Laotian 
tin has to bear costly transportation diarges before it reach^ the ^a, 
from wMdi its Burmese and Siarn^e rivals do not suffer, this expei^ 
is not prohibitive in view of ihe value of the metal aiMl the richn^ of 
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these veins. TTie building of roads and an improved navigation of the 
Mekong have partially diverted it away from Siam and towards the 
Singapore market. 

Tlie yrar 1926 marked the highest price brought by tin, although 
the bcx>in continued throughout the succeeding years, to be followed by 
t verv abrupt decline. A study of the situation made by Vlndochim 
(1929) showed how much ignorance existed in France about the Indo- 
Chin^ tin situation. The public should realize that tin is known to 
erist in only ceitaiii specified areas, and in only one province of Laos — 
that of Gammon. All other tin mines are uncertain, and especially 
hazardous for the inv^tor since no control exists on the Bourse to 
prevent speculation. The existing Indo-Chinese tin mines have a real 
though limited importance from the world market viewpoint. The 
execrated hop^ founded on the colony’s tin, especially in 1929, when 
it dispi^xd nibba: in popular favour, have unjustly discredited the 
entire nuaing industry. In addition there are the customary drawbacks 
of difficult transportation and an unhealthy climate. 

The iiit3miationai market will naturally continue to control Indo- 
Chinese tin. The future looks bright because of the relative scarcity 

the metal. The chief tin-producing countries — ^Bolivia, Malaya, Siam, 
Urn Dutch East Incfc, and Nigeria — control 90 per cent of the world 
output. In 1929, at London, they formed themselves into the Tin 
Producers’ Association, and agreed to restrict their production. This 
tmngoBftat was caMed the Byrne Plan, and it reduced tin output from 
25 to 30 |»r The imilt was fairly successful, and Indo-China has 
Iwrftei by the msuing rise in price without having curtailed her 
piwliiciKin. Tin ntiniiig has not c^ed to increase despite the depres- 
•iwi^ for tin ih>es. not suffer from the same causes of permanent dedine 
^ Mici* Hie r»!xiction s^eonent vras renewed in December 1936. 
v;, rinc that were almndoned by the Chinese were situated 
iil ajMl rc^ile^ mountains. Only in the twentieth century 

«pIoit€d fay the French. In 1902 the Mines Servi<^ 
‘OTS ttid two years later some important zinc mines were 

2^* ^itsspated in two m^HMtant broms, the first of which 
during' th®?', Wff. Before 1914, what 'zinc was mined waS' 
to wtese GOTnany was the principal buyer. The War, 

m fi^^it stuatHM, cut off thiR Western market, 

irf war .industries in Japan opened up a 
fm tite oAmy’s zim^. The 1917 Revolution in 

111 ; 
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Russia incidentally involved the ruin of Japanese metallurgy. The 
persistence of high freight costs, even after the War, reduced and 
finally stopped altogether the export of Indo-China’s zinc. In 1920 the 
lowering of freight rates was offset by a decline in the world price of 
metals. The colonial government had to step in with premiums, and 
not until 1922 was the liquidation of the stock accumulated at Haiphong 
completed. 

In 1915 a technical report on Indo-China’s zinc mines was published 
in France by the head of the colony’s Mines Service. Slowly it per- 
colated into the industrialist milieu. This report called attention to the 
favourable conditions in Tonkin for establishing a zinc metallurgy. 
A group of French capitalists were thereby induced to buy the rich 
mines of Chodien, and then to build a zinc factory at Quang-yen. 
Simultaneously they profited by a rise in the world price of zinc. This 
increase in price culminated in 1926, and declined as steadily thereafter. 
This decline, preceding as it did the depression, had a technical cause — 
a new method of extraction that has permitted the working of min^ 
formerly considered without value. This, along with the depr^ion, 
will probably keep down the price of zinc for many years. All subse- 
quent efforts to raise its price have failed. In 1928 an international 
cartel proved ineflFective, and the group was dissolved in 1933. On the 
good side, the Far East is poor in zinc mines, and Indo-China’s internal 
market is capable of much expansion— just as her mines are capable 
of a far greater development. Especially important was the fact that 
it then employed ten thousand coolies in a region where life had always 
been hard. 

Indo-Chinese iron has the insurmountable drawbark of inadequate 
quantity, but more important even is the absence of coke, witimut which 
the iron is unutilizable. The most important mines art situated in 
Tonkin, but there the exploitation is as yet unimportant^ In 1929 the 
opening of a oaoal to the Song-Cau has made that region acc^^ble and 
exploitation henceforth possible and profitable. 

The Mines Service has long points out that metallui^ might wrfl 
be developed in the colony. Local conditions are propidoes, ^pecialy 
with ccal mines so accessible. Maikets are the most important sii^Ie 
factor. China and Japan — especially the latter — are the b^t pc^tbili^ 
ties, and the quality of Indo-Chin^e uron is gocKl. In exportation it 
would have to compete with the Tata output frwa India, or 
p^suade the Comite Forges to give up of its nmkefe m 
colony’s favour. It would -afeo mean furnishing the adoay 
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meat and technicians^ for it is estimated that at least twenty-five years 
would he needed to train a native personnel. Thai-Nguyen has an 
excellent location^ hot it would have to count on a steady internal 
market: a metaUurgical factory is profitable only when it can dispose 
of a certain mmimum daily output, which at present is far more than 
the colony could absorb. 

THE GOVERNXIENT’S POLICY AND ACTION 

The development of Indo-China’s mining industry has been more 
rapid than that of the colony’s economy as a whole. Even before the 
deprmion the rashnm of many hopes founded on these mines had 
been revealed. There was a boom during the War, followed by a decline ; 
then a second rise to be succeeded by an even more vertiginous fall. 
Thehr principal drawback is inacc^ibility, especially of the metal 
nunes, so that when the intrinsic value of the output is slight — as in 
the ose with tin — the transportation and labour charges make the 
oM price prohibitive. No matter how succ^ful may be intemational 
measure of r^triction, many Indo-Chinese mining projects can never 
revived, nor the savings which they have swallowed up for ever. From 
1920 to 1933 about 50o,ooo,o<x> francs were invested in such hazardous 
mterprises. 

During the mining rush of 1928-29 unpardonable excesses occurred. 
Eighteen ^usand pamits for prc^pecting were granted, covering a 
fwrtli of the mlony’s entire surface. Many of these mines existed only 
TO AB ci^italfets were txpmed to the dangers of ignorance, but 

the mmil invotor wm usually the hardest hit. In vain the colonial 
gwonBwal denoimoai this danger to the Colonial Ministry, 

ImitFCitiTO B fiiloi with min^, but the search for them is difficult 
rf" the natural formation. Brush covers many of the veins and 
Ihwi vwy dTOqptive. Ihis facilitate fraud, for often a surface 
» promising tiiat it deceive cvto 'experts. Nature 'seems to 
whh httsaan weakn^ to exploit the igno-rant. 

Aft, ly-piodiKt of prcBpecting is the profession of spying 

TO 1 ^ of native agentS'. An enterprising prospector 

in scarchiag for new 'inine. Whan he ul timat ely files 
to the Miaes Bureau he finds that a rival has got there 

irf toa* wws to attract the adventurer type wh(Be 

TOt hfe ipMiraiMe — m doubtful. This type of prcBpTOtor 
' ' waactofi^ ac2o® the Anwsse, aRkiT>g native 
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. for information. Others, less scrupulous and better informed, live by 
exploiting the discoveries of others. 

Publicity, usually of an inaccurate kind, long served to keep public 
speculation at white heat. The smallest find was magnified by the 
local press. Petrol is a curious case in point. It had never been found 
in Upper Tonkin, but in the 1920’s prospecting all over the world 
centred on petrol. In tropical for^ts spots are often found on the sur- 
face that were made by organic decomposition of a vegetable origin, 
but which were taken to indicate petrol. This was the origin of the 
wholly false legend, which grew up overnight, that Indo-China had a 
wealth of petrol resources. 

The administration’s role is very important in this business. Pro- 
specting cannot be undertaken without a permit given out by the local 
officials for a restricted area. The fixed price is 500 francs, but with the 
inevitable formalities. By a 1912 decree perpetual possession of a 
mine may be granted but the owner must pay a 2 per cent tax on its 
produce. Certain regions are not open at all to prospecting, but th^e 
are very limited. The government’s chief aim is to insure an exclusive 
right to search. Under Annamite law, the Emperor w'as sole proprietor 
of the soil and sub-soil. Severe punishments awaited those who tried to 
work mines, except that of Mong-Son which had been ceded to the 
Chinese. After the Protectorate was established the Emperor agreed 
to accept the French mining regulations. A prospector must indemnify 
the owner if he prospects on private property. For mines whose existence 
is already known, the government prefers disposal at public auction. 
Usually, however, the state takes a percentage on profits rather than 
work the mines directly. 

Very early the government tried to prevent speculation by h^vily 
taxing mines that were not being worked (1888). This long remain^ 
the regime until criticism became rife over the startling discrepancy 
between the number of prospecting permits issued and the number of 
mines under exploitation — i ,224 to 21 5. This revdation led to a revision 
in 1912 . With the completion of Tonkin’s pacification, mimng had taken 
on new life, and its growth would have forced a modification in the 
existing regulations. Mining products were reclassified. Foreigners were 
exduded from the ownership if not the benefits of Indo-Chin^e min*^. 
There was a restriction in the number of permits to be issued. Further 
r^nlations about the policing of quarries, safety rute, reports, aiMi 
statistics from the Geographic^ Servicce, and analysis of minerals woe 
forthcx>ming. In spite of the importance of the ccolony^^ miiraal 
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sources, mmiag; legislation has encountered fewer difficulties than 

regulation of the land concej^ions. 

Formerly Chinese were used as miners, but now" they have been 
largely replaced by the less sturdy, but also less expensive, Annamites. 
There arc very few miners among the mountain peoples. The Laotians 
ind Khmem are too independent and nonchalant, and their best ser- 
vices to prospectors are as guides to the countrj^ The Annamites much 
prefer their lice-fields to mines that are usually situated in the mountains 
which they hate and fear. They are not only cheaper as labourers, but 
they are more adroit and amenable to discipline than the Chinese, who, 
howxver, are more robust and who expatriate themselves more wdllingly. 
By 1931 the Annamites had replaced the Chinese in Tonkinese mines 
to the extent of forming nine-tenths of the labour. Their output is 
certainly small — ^about a third of that of French miners — but so are 
their wages. In 1931 men received from 3.50 to 4.50 francs a day; 
woiME 2,20 to 2.80 francs; and children from 1.80 to 1.50 francs for a 
theoreticaily ten-hour day. Specialized workem are still Chinese, 
though here, too, Annamites are being trained to replace them. As yet 
thare arc few Annaimte engineers. The main problem, as ever with 
Ammmte labourers, is to get them ^tablished in the place where they 
WQik, This laj^dy depends on developing the means of communication 
» to fodlitote the periodic returns to the natal village, essential to 
life. The feul that towns are springing up in the mining 
to make the labouring population more stable. 

Mining activity nowadays is not what it was ten years ago. In 1930 
esffatmi Aou^ncl prospecting permits had been issued, of which only 
huEdred subsist to-day. TMs diminution is not to be deplored 
hut*, i^hcr, B a for rejoiciiig. It indicates a promising conval-es- 
atw that the miniiig fever has fallen — provided always that the 
of the past are not forgc^toi. 

the cxcKption erf minin g, , Indo-Chin^e industri^ began with 
Oi^ group erf factories transfornas agricultural 
'IJm ricft aicoltol ctotiMeri®, silk and 'Cxstton spinning and 
w^vingt rod ndineries* For^, products ,are transformed into 

|»|»r, for whidb there m a gcKxi mtemational market. 
AiiW% tito puWic wwia which have recently expanded, 

tlwAf to French capital, » dai erf i^ctrical power, b uilding enterprises, 
rod ChMdksai uuiiisln^ are Ix^h numerous and finan- 

irf i^ass, soap, and cMiimt. French 
^mimw dtown far more inters m ^rfailtoral 
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development, but even there they have not played the chief role in the 
colony’s major product — rice. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

Rke 

Rice plays such an important role in the colony’s economy that it 
has made Indo- China a country of monocidture. Rice forms three-fifths 
of all the agriculture, four-fifths of the native diet, and 69 per cent of 
the export trade. For the vast native peasantry rice is the sole product, 
the only article for both consumption and as a medium of exchange, 
the condition of the country’s prosperity, the keystone to Indo-CMna’s 
economy. Indo-China has always been and will probably always be an 
essentially agricultural country, with the cultivation of its chief arop 
rice always in native hands. The many varieties of rice change with the 
soil and with the climate, and there are as many different methods of 
farming. In the North and in the South rice creates two entirely different 
problems. 

In Annam and Tonkin the population is so dense that not enough 
rice can be raised for local needs. The amount planted would un- 
doubtedly suffice, were it not for an unstable climate which alternate 
floods with droughts. Moreover, the population in the North is growing 
rapidly, and with it the need for greater production which has not 
proportionately increased. Public works, in the form of hydraulic 
^gineering, have not kept pace with the need. Even more important 
will be the results of the completion of the Transindochinois Railroad, 
which should enable Cochin-China to sell her surplus in the North 
in an emergency. Tonkin, at least in the delta, has the advant^e of two 
annual harvests. This is also true of certain parts of Annam, but the 
monsoon season along the cc^t of that country coincides with the 
harv^ts, and makes provisioning from the sea imp<BsibIe in (^e of 
famme. The districts most exposal to disaster, particularly in the north 
of Annam, have for centuries ooinddol with the ar^ of political 
discontent. 

In Cochm-Chma, the old provinces colonizoi by the Annamite 
government consume all the rice that they raise. It is only in the new 
under-populated province openol up by the French that ric» can 1 ^ 
grown for exportation. The amount of land devo^ to 
amounts to about 2,o<x>p(X} hectares in Cochin-China and to 
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m Cambwiia. The fact that fifteen out of the twenty-two provinces 
of CocHn-CMna have no other crop shows its outstanding importance. 

The three great rice-exporting countries of the Far East are Indo- 
CMna, Burma, and Siam. These countries have varying climatic con- 
ditions and currency problems, but they are alike in having had no 
OTcr-prwiuction even during the depression. The relative position of 
these thre« rivals has been unchanged, but not so their clients’. 

JafMH has her own rice granari^ in Korea and Formosa, so her 
demands on foreign rice are spasmodic and confined to emergencies. In 
1931 Japan was even able to export rice herself. The little rice that she 
buys comes from Siam, beoiuse of their commercial treaty. Japan has, 
therrfom, a negligible importance in the world rice market. 

China protects her own rice-growers by a high tariff. In spite of this 
barrier, Indo-China’s geographical proximity gives her a privileged 
|K«ition in supplying China’s perennial rice needs. China is the greatest 
mx market in the world, iK>th as prcxiucer and consumer. Her Western 
rk^-fidlcb are far from the sea, and without transportation facilities, and 
m her must be loaiUy consumed. Under normal conditions, Indo- 
Ciiiim Muds more than half of her rice exports to China, so that that 
market donunates her economy. The large number of Chinese resident 
hi the osJony facilitate commercial relations, and cheap transportation 
M effectoi in large impure by junks. Although Indo-China ha s to 
witib American wheat in China, as a rice substitute, the treaty 
1935 ii» amciorated her pc^tion — at least temporarily. China’s 
SKMit Toi Year Plan to ^ect a more ^If-sufScient economy will mean 
a gtaduil dmMg down of this market to the colony’s rice. Since she is 
Iwlo-Cliim’s mmk iiii|x>rtant diaat, China’s buying power in terms 
irf sflver hm enormous upon the 'Colony’s prosperity. The 

cfe|ijoaMiom rf" China’s '^ver currency, because of internal 
tetfe, im ^1 a gi^t ixpmmmmi on Indo-China which hyiR been on 
tkf- pW sted«d smx 1930. ITie ^Chinese, rice market is the link 
. the in lado-Chin^e ^onomy and the steady 

irf ChiiMc nacmey. 

CM* toe otter tee^i Britoh India is naturally the dient of 

Ccyl»,aMl Makya have suffered, because of the rubber 
liipBiitiHi 'Cf tlteir buyiiig power. ITiis has, in addition, 
tter to the 'of ric^ and 'Otha: food products, 

irito t siil^|t^t,telte to tteir importation of ri<^. Only v^ recmtly 

tet in.teito Aftma, the Philippines, Aus- 

^ Jam 
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The Dutch East Indies are good clients of Indo-China’s, especially 
since Robin’s 1935 treaty. The rapid increase in the Javanese population 
is somewhat offset by the government’s recent encouragement of rice- 
growing on the islands: at one time it was forbidden to import rice into 
Java. 

The European market takes about one-fifth of the world rice output. 
The Burmese have captured the two most important Western dients — 
England and Germany, as well as the Netherlands. France and her 
African colonies are the only possible clients left for Indo-China. 
193^-36 was so exceptional a year that France’s rice imports from the 
colony almost doubled. But even here there are two obstacles. The most 
^ous is the opposition of France’s wheat-growers, who almost suc- 
ceeded in limiting rice imports from the colony. The other drawback 
could be more easily overcome, since it is based on the inferior quality 
of Indo-Chinese rice. The French prefer a better grade of rice, so that 
when they buy their colony’s rice it is solely because it is cheaper. China 
is a far better client, for she is concerned exclusively with the nutritive 
value of rice and not with its appearance, and in addition the freight 
charges are much lighter. Depending as she does at present almost 
exdusively on rice exports for her prosperity, Indo-China is indissolubly 
linked to Far Eastern markets, and in particular to that of China and 
its silver currency. It is a curious fact, in view of this situation, that 
tile amount of rice available for exportation has only slightly increased, 
despite the new hydraulic works and the ever-larger amount of land 
devoted to rice-growing. This is partly due to the fact that rice expor- 
tation has grown much faster than the surface cultivated, and the same 
may be said of the 12 per cent population increase in the last fift^n 
years. Even the depression has caused a shrinkage of only 12 p^ cent 
in the amount of rice-land under cultivation firom 1930 to 1933. 

Indo-China’s rice-growers and merchants in their methods have 
lagged well behind the international market. Up to the War it may te 
^d that they made almost no effort to better the quantity and the 
quality of their rice, nor to remedy its lack of homogeneity by improvoi 
methods of seed selection or classification. The War brought up tte 
problem acutely enough for a specialized service to be created, so as to 
^ect and propagate the finest varieties of rice. Insuflicient fertilizatioii 
and primitive methods of cultivation had resulted in the smallest yield 
p^ hectare of any country on the Pacific. Capital is availabfe to 
Indo-C 3 iinese farmer only at usurious rates. There are, in a<Mitfem, ti^ 
haa^ds of inundation or inadequate irr^tion — aU of whicii JMfces tite 
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cost price almost prohibitive. The method of collection by Chinese ^ 
middlcmcB mho pick up the sacks of rice in their junks, as they go 
through the far-off arroyos, hasal^ contributed to the lack of standard!- 

ation. 

The Annamite is a mediocre though hard-working farmer, and rice- 
growing requires great lalx>ur and patience, A level of ten centimetres 
depth of water must be maintained in the rice-fields for a hundred 
ckys. An abundant water supply is the secret of success, and not the 
preparation of the soil, which is most elementary. The feet of the 
farmers and buffaloes are more effective in this respect than the plough. 

At the time of replanting, hard hhom is required for a short period on 
the part of many workers. Even the children participate, and work must 
be done day and night. This spasmodic but intensive labour is %vell 
ackpted to the family system of cultivation and to the structure of Anna- 
mile soefcty. It also explains why machines have not been successful in 
rice-growing. The very nature of the crop means that rice will probably 
be profitable only when grown by native family labour. 

A study of the rice production of Annam and Tonkin shows that 
tlcir crops have not increased since the French conquest, and that 
tiiere las teen wen a decline in exportation. This is caused by the 
rapid increase of 'the Tonkinese population. There is not enough rice 
rated kMEy to serve as the mdispeni^ble minimum per person. Only 
in CteMn-CMaa has producton inomsed, and even there it was more 
rapid from 1875 to 1900 than from 1900 to 1930, despite all the efforts 
,imide to force an isermse. It has been, rather, enterprises like rubber 
and mines, citated by French capital and technical knowledge, that 
have had an emmmm growth in rwent y^s. Purely native crops have 
»t es^yed 1 |»rdlcl ex|wision. The failure to increase rice production 
mm long diipted by s rise m the price of j^ddy which was not imme- 
dteely followed by an 'mermm m the <»st of living. The result has teen 
in Cteian-'CSiiiia* the purchasing power of the natives 
rciwm^ virtual^ unchanged. This stationary quality of native 
pKKii^tei is wen TOf e clmily imrked- for products other than lice 
md. ^ ' 

Tte dtpr^Wi serwd to brmg these probfems to a h^d. There has 
C^wntof^C^aeril since the War wte dM not imke efforts to 
to tte cxilroy^s rice crop. Tte adndiitetiation has 

fetel teh 'd a -plan and tte nece^ary cxM>rdinati0n. 

teiwitoiy ex^rawnls teve miw»d tcx> fiagi»iitoy, but 

tfwr fOiulti teve Mit teen appliedt T his m the inevitable 
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result of allowing w’hat should be the work of technicians, backed by 
individual initiative, to fall into the hands of the administration, whose 
policy inevitably changes with each of its numerous turnovers. For 
example, the hydraulic agriculture of Cochin-China is well ahead of 
that country’s use of fertilizer and its selection of seeds and plants. 
Often the wrong regions have been chosen for experimentation, and 
colonists have individually had to learn at their own expense just 
w'hat are the local conditions 'and the right plants for the appropriate 
place. To supply a consistency which government efforts have hereto- 
fore lacked, and to save the colonists naany of the blunders which have 
too often consumed their resources, Pasquier created in 1930 his Office 
du Riz, The wurk of this Bmeau and that of the Institut des Recherches 
AgronmniqueSy as well as the resolution of the 1935 Imperial Conference, 
have brought to light the amount of potential rice-land still unused. 
Heretofore there has been overmuch concentration on rich regions 
already under cultivation, rather than a development of new areas like 
the Plaine des Jones, on the left bank of the Mekong. The effect of 
the depression on the export trade and the almost repulsively rapid 
growth of the Tonkinese population have forced these improvements 
on Indo-China. The drawbacks are naturally its expense and the great 
scope of the work to be undertaken, but the new wealth that is prac- 
ticaUy insured as a result of such effort, will probably more than repay 
the colony for its outlay. 

The depression struck the Far Eastern rice market late, but with a 
forc^ that was accentuated by local conditions. It naturally varied in 
tiiiie and severity in the different parts of the Union. Cochin-China, as 
the exporting country, was obviously the most seriously affected, and 
there the price of rice was driven ck>wn to approximately its cost. 
At the outset the depression hit the commercial organizations, but 
those groups which had good paddy supplies resisted as long as they 
could, selling only W’hat was nec^^ry and hoping for a rise in sales 
pric^ for what remained. Tonkin and Annam, which consumed what 
ttey produced, felt the crisis only a year later, and then in an attenuated 
form. 

The first evidence of a br^kdown in the powerful organmtion of 
rice merchants was the numerous failures among the Chinese ho-u^. 
The Chinese purcha^rs of paddy, who had a seemingly unshakable hold 
on the rural districts, were steadily losing their grip, and their di^' 
api^rancc was making possible a reorganmtion or die substitution 
of a difiejmrt syst«n. For the Ammmitm this meant great rejoiemg, 

lay 
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inasmuch as they had long complained of the Chinese abuse of credit 
and their dubious methods, but it remains to be seen whether they 
arc capable of taking their place. The Chinese breakdown seems to 
be one of rapital and means rather than of methods, for they had 
admirably adapted their technique to local conditions. As is customary 
in Cochin-China, when drcumstances are adverse, there is a general 
casting of the blaiw elsew'here. Certainly the responsibility is both 
Annamite and French to have berome so dependent on the Chinese 
oiganmtmn. Tia rice catastrophe has been particularly bad because 
it coindded with a decline in rubber. Both French and native agri- 
culttue were simultaneously struck by the rapid devaluation of their 
products and the scardty of liquid capital. Indo-China’s commerdal 
balance was disrupted by a %htening of credit and of money — both of 
which have caused profound trouble. 

The present crisis, for toth producers and merchants, is funda- 
mcnta%’ one of speculali>n. The imprudence of the planters is largely 
respcambk: for their troubles, and this makes their demands for relief 
unjustifiabfy vefaroent. The maprity of them are heavily indebted. 
Eiffiouraged fay the easy profits of 1924-30, they borrowed fieely to 
extend their crops, and at very hi^ rates of interest. Now they hys- 
fo»ica% demmA md of the state, claiming that their plight is the 
rerok of pstrkmc etrifoavour, and thr^tening social and political 
troobks if they are w>t granted relief. All the projects for devaluating 
ti» pia^re and a geiserai moratahim are l»sed on a desire to mnlrff 
die {mb& pay for the consequences of their greed. For the averse 
aaiiro it is the faU in tire price of rke, and iret rubber, that brings honre 
to fahn tire depression. 

leactkm to die situatfon k very different on the part of natives 
Ewoprans. Native apathy and fatalism contrast with the dis- 
«»toly viAawx rff dre Frendi cokmkls, notabfy in Saigon, whidi has 
dwayi b^n die rrerve centre of the colony’s eoonon^. In May 1931 
the Gornnor-Gener^ reccrred a petitfon from 61 1 rice-growers, 
repwrenti^ m Cochin-Chma about half <rf the fend iind<»r rice cuhi- 
whkh diowed tire prevalent atmosphere of panic. Two mnnrhg 
d» <rf Codan-C 3 anese Rice-growers voted to a* the 

gtweninrertt for an esforreiraa of credit aiui for die lowerii^ of interest 
M m debts. Tire jaices th^ qrreted were Identical 

w«h of tte iHe^War era, but their recent |wofits had nrede them 
fwgetfiii. Lew fad been nwfc witiiDut adequate guarantee, and real 
c»fae vahrealunj rreen d»iOEiw%.It wassuch spwufaitMa that had led 
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to the cultivation of mediocre riceknd and the storing of paddy against 
fotnre profits. 

Prices contietjed to fall in 1932, and this naturally increased the 
panic, A small group of turbulent rice-growers, egged on by the local 
politicians, were particularly vociferous. In January of that year they 
opened a campaign to devaluate the piastre, claiming that its stabiliza- 
tion, which they had asked for in 1929, was now the ramation of Indo- 
Chinese agriculture. Propaganda pamphlets were so widely circulated 
that the government undertook a counter-offensive. The agitation was 
taken up in the Cblonial Council and later carried to France. 

The noisy distress of Cochin-Oiina aroused regional feeling in the 
colony, where the forces of reaction were represented by the Tonkin 
Chamber of Commerce. This body protested against the undue influ- 
ence of the South, where there even existed a group of dissenting 
merchants who did not find their country in &o deplorable a condition 
as pictured by the agitators. No doubt the declining prices had added 
to the debts of the planters, but the proportions as yet were not 
catastrophic. 

Such resistance to their pressure only stimulated the agitators to 
further efforts. In July 1933 they telegraphed to the French Cabinet, 
demanding devaluation in the name of the rice-growers of the colony. 

who knew the situation, vetoed the suggestion. In the following 
October the agitation was renewed. The government, in a conciliatory 
mood, named a committee to study the problem. Their report did not 
find devaluation the j^nacea advertised by the ^tators, but recom- 
mended a reduction of export taxes and a programme of public works. 
TT^ agitators vented their anger at this outcoine by attacking Pasquier 
and the Bank of Indo- China, but the Metropolitan government left 
their i^titions unanswered. To stow their disapproval, &igon’s shof^ 
were ebsed for a day and the local press attacks took on a fresh viru- 
lencei The government's viewpointr--that all the agitation was but the 
work of a handful of malcontents for politick purposes — confirmed 
the ^neral discredit into which the whole movement had fallen. 

The administration was also a>nstnictive. In 1931 taxes were sus- 
f«iided on rice raportation, whidi resulted in lowering the cost of 
Kving, particularly for the native mas,ses. To a>mpensate for the 
buf%etary loss involved, the government created in 1932-33 a new tax 
on su^r and mkierai oil. '^Cbrtain tax reductions, nottoly in Cochin- 
Qiina, were also granted. Chi the positive side came the dcvelop-ment 
of credit inrtitutiems and public works, and tto of developng 
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ftmflil proi^rties. Technic^ improvements in rice cultivation were also 

eecoiiragcd. 

During the 1920’s Indo-Chim had presented an astounding example 
of prosperity: it vras the child of post-War inflation. The depression 
brutally aroused the aslony from a false paradise, bnt with unmeasured 
violence the colonials have renounced any feeling of responsibility, and 
turned to and ^akist the government as one man. Their attitude during 
the depression has been symptomatic of a fundamentally false view- 
point. The mbny’s two syndicates of rice-growers have been absorbed 
by individual and immediate interests, and have paid but little attention 
to the criticism of their clients. Everyone — ^producers, merchants, and 
factory owners-ribave shifted the blame on to anyone but themselves, 
Indo-China must face the issue, and choose between getting only a 
medicare revenue from her principal product, thereby leaving her 
national economy at the mercy of recurring crises, or of applying 
inodem methcKls of production and salesmanship. 

depr^sion dM>w'ed more clearly than ever before the necessity for 
produdng rice of a better quality, at a lower cost, for a better price, and 
adapted to spedaized markets. These factors will be the determining 
elei»iits in thb slrug^e between the three great rice-producing coim- 
tiiiM for ccMitrol of the Far Extern markets. Rice exports from Indo- 
China did iaciwi^ appreciably in 1935-36 — 20 per cent over the 1934 
%ili» — but tins was the result, at l^st partially, of an unusual number 
dF fav«iiabfe ciitmi^tences-^ rise in the price of silver and China’s 
pircimhig power, tl^ devaluatfon of the franc and consequently the 
pttstre, and the Mteopile's unusual demands in rice and com. 

'' 'Udfte n^ny products in Indo-Ouna, rabber is exclusively the 
dl Baiopaai capital, iiuriative, and technical knowledge. It 
b^ond the e^q^rimental sl^e, and has sucxe^fti% 
ite pfentM parity with tibe Dutdi East Indies ,and Malaya 
of kM s^»l oonditiEMis of sc^, climate, and Wxjur. 

Up to Fimrii ^^kailtiiral c^lonizaticMi was p rimari ly cx)n<^med 
whh ifet 'ooff^ m T onkin and in Amiam, rice, 1^, 

Md c^ce. Blit erfe befwe 'the War it became that the .kema 
be. grown in South Indo-'China. It was first 

mill Chchfo-Chiiia, in by riie Raoul. Chigin- 

*% Ac pl^ l«i «wi» feina Brrf. Jfo 1876 Wicktem, an Kngfish. 

in tiaiaipte^ing & to the Eew Bc^mical (jrarctens^ 
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md from there to Ceylon. From this modest beginning sprang the 
great rabbet plantations of tropical Asia. 

The colonial administration is credited with the first important 
effort to grow hecea in Cochin-Chma, but unfortunately they selected 
lowlands with soil of poor quality. The experiment was entrusted to the 
Forestry Service, which had neither the leisure nor the technical know- 
ledge to direct such an enterprise. The results were discouraging, but 
the government organized a far better experiment station at Ong-Yem 
in Cochin-China. The first non-official effort was that of Belland at 
Gia-dinh. Although he had too little capital, he had the advantage of 
better labour conditions and of greater accessibility to his plantation. 
Unfortunately the growth of his crops was handicapped by faulty 
planting. 

By 1906 the prosperity of Malaya and Java aroused new interest 
in Indo-China’s rubber. The following year a group of Frenchmen in 
the colony subscribed enough capital to start two large plantations at 
Thudaumot and Bienhoa. This eflFort marked the beginning of capi- 
tahstic colonization in Indo-China. The results were so encouraging 
that public attention was drawn to Cochin-China’s wealth in redlands. 
The government was even aroused to build roads into this potential 
rubber region. In 1910 began the rubber boom which led French 
capitalists to think that Indo-China might surpass Malaya, for it had 
cheaper labour, lower taxes, and suitable land of greater accessibility. 
But the Metropolitan French continued to prefer Malaya where, in 
1910, their capital investment was valued at 100,000,000 francs. Only a 
few of Cochin-China’s rubber companies were created by Metro- 
politan capital: the majority were founded with local savings. The six- 
year interval between the planting and tapping of rubber is too long 
for the impatient French investor, who wants an tmTTVprlTatp return on 
his HMuey. Three-fourths of the pre-War capital invested in tropical 
Am was English. 

From the beginning of the War England declared rubber to be con- 
traband, and this meant the closing of an important market. In spite 

this handicap, rubber sales increased during the War, due both to 
^ needs of the belligerents and to the grovsth of the automobile 
industry. In Cocdiin-Oiina the difficulties of this period were princi- 
caused by tte mobilization of its technicians, by the scarcity of 
freight, and by a rise in the silver piastre. Rubber went through a 
oisis in 1921—22, and the planters who had formed themselves into an 
assodation in 1910 appealed to the government for aid. The ^nk of 
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Indo-Chiea was mduced to leod a third of the needed money on 
govcmmeiital gnaiantce. The state also ^ve money outright and as 
subsidies. Without this assistance the mbter-growers of Indo-China 
would undoubtedly hare succumbed* By 193a the price of rubber had 
fallen m low that many of the Singhalese and Malayan plantations had 
Imd to be abandoned* It w^as at this time that the British government 
devised the Stevenson Pkn^ ’whereby the export of rubber was restricted 
according to a shifting scale that was based on cost price. 

The adoption of this policy synchronized with the end of one depres- 
sion and with the rapid development of the automobile industry. Prices 
rose swiftly and plantations expanded. In 1923-34 the Indo-Chinese 
planters saw their financial situation so improved that they redoubled 
their efforts which— though on a much smaller scale — compared 
favourably with those of their rivals. In 1925 the prices had rocketed to 
profit levels so great that the period was known as the Rubber Era, and 
it so remained until about 1938 when the Stevenson Plan was abolished. 
But the great gains realized by the planters had finally excited French 
investors to back Indo-Chma^s rubber — a tendency increased by the 
then arrrent light from the franc in Europe. The abandonment of the 
Stevei»>ii Pkn and simultaneous decline in the price of rubber caused 
their enthusawi to almte, but so much moneys had alr^dy been 
inve^ed that there could be no general brusque withdrawal. 

The Stevenwn Pha had failed principally because it was a national 
»Iution to m intomatioml probfem, although at the time Ceylon and 
Mahya controlled two-thirds of tl^ world production. The Dutch 
had abstained, and Makya bore brunt of this experiment, while her 
^ghbours profited wi^ut expense or ^If-^crificx. Serious frauds 
were mmithed in Makya, but much nwre important fhstn this was an 
■evobnikm witMn the industry itself. A iroce^ was 'discovered to 
regewrate rubber. Speciilatk>n was airo an important factor. It was 
tiw that Ae bcMmi of 1^5 suri^s^d tlat of 1910, but by 1^3 

^ p^ erf nWber did sot i»ver amt. Pirofts €»uld fae ^n^rional, 
but were tl«> wery im^ular, 

PiOiB 1^5 to pikxs dropped 93 per cent while world mn- 

deetatod ro* i^r cem, and 6 per cent. The effbrto 

of England md UMawi,, « to' an in^nOTemciit in the 

sftutfton fated* of tte new asf«^s of' dxt purfAm was the im|rfd 
of native im Ma^, and in tib© Ihitch 
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Indies they now represent two-fiftiis of the A^m-planted land in the 
world. Their strong position makes any restriction of output a very 
delicate business, for no matter how low the price of rubber may fall, if 
the native planter can still sell it at all, he will continue to pknt hm)ea 
because it is much less trouble than rice. This does not mean, however, 
that these crops are mutually exclusive. Three y^rs of depression have 
croted a vicious and confused struggle for survival. All the rubber 
companies were threatened with indefinite production at a loss, and 
with an exhaustion of their capital. The situation became so bad that 
mmt natives replaced hevea with banana trees, which would give them 
at least the assurance of nourishment. 

Indo-Chinese rubber planters enjoy a privileged position in the 
world — estate aid in both the colony and France, while the governments 
of Ceylon, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies impassively witness the 
agonies of their planters. It is interesting to note that the colonists 
who are loudest in their criticism of the evils of etatisme are the first to 
pl«d for state aid in time of trouble. The government granted tax 
exemptions and reduced the export tax, but the bad side of its pater- 
nalism is the cultivation of a careless dependency. A policy of drastic 
economy and cost prices pared to the bone can only be forced on the 
planters when they must depend on their own efforts for survival. In 
Indo-China the large proportion of small or middle-sized property is a 
cause for anxiety. The government cannot indefinitely continue to assure 
salvation to its rubber planters. It might also be better for them if their 
activities were co-ordinated and concentrated. The almost insuperable 
draw^back to such a solution is the attitude of many of the planters who 
apparently do not appreciate the gravity of the situation, but continue 
their peevish demands for aid. 

The great lack is a rubber policy, and this is the responsibility of 
government and planters alike. Neither of them has undertaken a con- 
sistent study, research, or experimentation, and such insouciance is 
conspicuous when compared with the patient investigations of Dutch 
and English planters who have organized to facilitate their work. 

The Saigon Syndicate of Rubber Planters is a group of individual 
proprietors in which the big rubber a>mpanies have no representatives 
in spite of the fact that their concessions equal half of the total hmm 
surface under cultivation. The small planters recognize the importance 
of this omission, but imr to accept what might become an onerous 
tete^e by the big finandal interests. In their turn the large cx>mpanies 
equally fm- that their interests might not be wholly harmonious. Tl»y 
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would agree to acxept the principle of collaboration provided they could 
control ihe eatire group’s policy. In their nervous zeal for iodepen- 
dencCj both sides lose sight of their mutual interest in fighting high 
exfxjrt duties, arbitrary decrees, and the concessions rdgime. 
Here is a amspicuous lack of professional solidarity. 

Experimental stations could be developed with greater profit, and 
tiiM has not yet been adequately done by the government. A planter 
named Perrin kept a record of the experiments he conducted over a 
twenty-y^r period, .and this is the nearest approach to systematic 
research. One of the worst obstacles in developing rubber are the isolated 
efforts of amateur rubber planters, who franti(^ly experiment to 
achieve instantaneous w^^lth. Effective experimentation on only be 
inducted by groups with adequate capital — which means either the 
administratioii or big companies. The small planters represent, in such 
projects, the elemeot of routine, a spirit of mutual distrust, and a 
dispersed, uiKO-operative and undiscipimed self-interest. In 1927, and 
^ain in 1929, two circulars of the MicheHn Company produced a 
typical r^irion. They the^ened reducing their rubber purchas'cs in the 
colony because of their inferior ejuaiity. The small planters were m- 
d%iMit but did nolhii]^ to make their rubber of a better or more 
character. 

Goverameiit aid, that unique feature of French policy, is partly 
due lO' the ^gememl and partly to a recognition of the evils of 

iwwttwterc It m al» part of die trend to make France with her colonies 
a $clf-»feient unit. IiMio-Qiina, therefore, is to produce rubber not 
pruMiily for wJe in the worid market but to supply France, who will 
Aerd>y toi^r d^^oKfent on foreign r^ources. This is not only 
a pfwaiMfoa in view of ftiture hostilities, but an insurance against the 
tariff iMiriers. It was such considerations that induced the 
to' give dirwi aid to the plaHtem whe^ products feU the 
ttrf lowra^. The goveramrat extended credit to colonists 
wte i^aa refu^i by the l^nks, and its aM was apportion^ to 
pln^^ion% ^ale of development. By 1935 the state aid 
to i© 7,5oo,ocx> piastre, and a l»nus was .al^ 

on rubier toei^e npmted. Obviously such gmeic^ty was 
only $ tempcirwy m^Mure, fm* die govermneiit had already |Mid a 
h^ prw for FnoKh rifober. 

Tht rwrfed a 'd^wriiy tetween the amoiiitf of jand, 

wwttled was iMKier csitiva^ni. Out of ' C/inr^^iona 

^,5©o were »amly cipk^ed. From 

m 
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1924 to 1929 rubber plantatioi^ had — nominally — ^incr^sed at the rate 
of 15,000 hectares per year. Only about a fourth of these concessions 
had reached the stage of being m saignee, realizing by 1931 only 12,0m 
tons of crude rubber. By 1940, under normal conditions, this amount 
should be more than trebled, but in 1936 Indo-China began restricting 
her rubber output. Indo-China is justly proud of so rapid a develop- 
moit, but the depression h2S caused most of the plantations to run at a 
deficit. The colony is, of course, only a small rubber producer in the 
world market, and so is proportionately far less affected than her 
southern neighbours. The depression has brought a 25 per cent shrink- 
in the plantations as a whole. At the time the depression struck 
the peninsula, rubber played an infinitesimal role in the colony’s 
prosperity in comparison with rice, but since then a general shake-up 
has occurred. Rubber, which formerly was Indo-China’s second 
export, fell in 1932 to fourth place, behind coal and com, but in 1935-36 
was rapidly regaining its former status. The United States, its bigg^t 
client, was consuming less and less when formerly it had absorbed two- 
thirds of the world output. It was a curious paradox that the price of 
rubber and the amoimt of exports were decreasing at a time when its 
quantity was automatically increasing, due to state aid. 

Indo-Chinese planters had long before carried their grievances to 
Paris, where they demanded protection against foreign rubber. Four 
times Parliament rejected such proposals (1911-22), and in 1930 did 
m again. The government, however, was willing to place a small tem- 
porary tax upon foreign mbber, so as to allow the planter to make up the 
deficit between the cost and the sale price. Planters also encountered 
opposition from French industrialists. A compromise was ultimately 
reached in March 1931 with a sliding scale of duty permitted in ^ch 
cx>lony which varied with market conditions. A r^erve fund was 
created for ^ch colony whose functioning was h%hly complex, France 
showed itself willing to go to a certain point but no farther in its qu^ 
for rubber mdependence. In 1935 the government pledged itself to 
restrict raportations of rubier beyond ^q,ooo tons, but this was not 
felt by the planters till 1936. Thfe new eflFort at intemarional re^xiction 
has sincx raised the price. Simultaneously exports have increa^d and 
the planters have cut down their cost price to an apprra^Ie extoat 
Undoubtedly the government’s annoimcement of an end to the bonus 
system in 1933, and the work of the Stigon Rubber Bureau founded 
in 1934 have had a great influencx in obtainii^ this r^ult. The 1934 
conducted by the Rubber Bureau shows that the t<^ arm tiim 
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planted in hma was 125,931 hectares, cut up into 815 plantations, of 
which 97,023 hectares lie in Cochin-China. The 1936 rubber output 

was 36 ,ocx> tons. 

Cottm 

This Industr}' in all countries of the Union is exclusively in native 
hands. Moreover, it is a family industry which means that it is infinitely 
subdivided. Cambodian cotton is by far the best. Laos seems to be 
a hopeful ground for experimentation, if the fogs there can substitute 
for its inadequate rains. Annam could raise cotton but there is a general 
dearth of farming land, and the groimd given to cotton could be more 
profitably used for food crops. The cotton trade is in the hands of the 
Chinese, and all attempts up to now to br^k their monopoly have 
failed. 

Indo-China did not escape the a>tton-raismg fever which gripped 
the world during and after the War. There was a general belief in 
fanta^cally ^sy production. Of tw^o pc^ible methods only one in- 
ttrestci the public at the time — the extension of the French cotton 
industry and of native production. From 1917 to 1920 an intensive 
publidty was given tO' this idea in France and in the colony. 

In Cainl»dia a first attempt was made by the Comptoir de Flndustrie 
Cetmmire in 1919. They aajuired a large exjneession, and without ade- 
quate study or kunch^ the enterp^rise in an effort to obtain 

qukk results. The outcome, within a year, was the loss of their capital 
» well m of pubic confidence. The principal mistake that they and 
siiccewiiiig oompani^ made was to think that just where a good quaity 
df artfon grew €»ily an industry would nec^arily flourish. Tliey 
forgot that ^undant and efieap labour was essential. In the redlands 
wl^re llie experimmte were conducted, there was only a small 
ppputeiem, aai nothing could persuade the plainsmm to migrate 

Tte troid is to ^leours^ native industry as the only 

'irf ,^owhig cotton. Indo-Qiina, at present, rais^ only 
13 owfe erf what k iiMkily — cotton crops have markedly 

1^0 — -and im|»rfe the r^^t from India, France it^lf 
imi^rti Amt^rka and Egypr. There m little hope of Indo-Qiinak 
ever rfjfc to piOTiSKm France, rfthw^ none of the pr«eat 
A In the r^^mns where ffiere is '^»u^ ktour 

for pr^tible kr^^^ssale.^neipr^^, the kr^i k up with AmkI 
In time, ©f 'the m^it hued to tihe iinpopulMtti 
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regions s but the Annamites will always prefer to relegate cotton to land 
^here rice is impossible. In addition, climatic hazards and the com- 
Bcrcial squeeze of the Chinese take all profits from the farmer. 

sm 

Until recently silk "was a family industry in all countries of the Union 
Llnlike cotton, this textile has since the conquest been the object of 
jovemmental solicitude. France now imports a great deal of silk, but 
*rom the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries the Rhone Valley sup- 
}lied the country’s needs. With the opening of the Suez Canal and 
^teain navigation, the French market was flooded first with Chinese 
md then with Japanese silk. Oriental silk industries have the insuperable 
idvantage of cheap and abundant labour. 

The Admirals in 1870 sent samples of Indo-Chinese silk to Lyon 
}ut without success. A system of bonuses \vas instituted in 1894, under 
Oe Lanessan, but were discontinued in 1900 because of Metropolitan 
)rotests. Only in 1929 were they once more renew^ed. Administrative 
ncouragement, however, continued in other fields. Taxes were lowered 
m silk plantations and experiments were offlcially undertaken. Native 
»ilk had not the solidity of its European rivals, and Annamites did not 
ake up technical suggestions nor — ^patriotically enough — ^the foreign 
vorms which the government brought into the country. These early 
ittempts to improve the local silk were a failure due to the high cost 
»rice. 

In 1929 a contract was made between the Indo-Chinese government 
md thirty Lyon manufacturers. The colonial government was to 
upply a Metropolitan factory with 3,ooo,c«x> cocoons annually. The 
.ijonnais fulfilled their end of the contract and spent more than 
'8,cxx),ooo francs. Trouble, however, occurred in the colony, where 
bey were unable to supply the factory with enough work, and so it 
ml to close down. Tlie currency crisis also had its share in upsetting 
he commercial equilibrium. The government’s budgetary situation 
prevented carrying out its schemes for bonuses to be distributed 
0 native silk growers and spinners, and also the creation of a technical 
chool at Pnom-Penh. Although soil, climate, and labour conditions in 
iido-Cliina are favourable to this industry, a psychology of discourage- 
aent about it has persisted. 

The silk industry escaped the depression until 1930--31. Indo- China 
oasumed far more silk than it raised, but it had to face competition 
rom artifidal silk, whose cost price was much lower. Moreover, the 
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devaliiation of siker money had made it far cheaper to buy real silk 
from China. Silk production increased appreciably in 1935, 

Can 

Com has long been cultivated in Indo-China, and holds an honour- 
able place in native diet. It has the advantage of growing in places too 
dry for rice, with which it does not compete, and it can supplement 
that crop wherever it has a pewr harvest. Recently com has been planted 
dong the banks of the Mekong, Cambodia, and especially in Laos 
where it requires less elFort than rice — ^w^hich endears it particularly 
to the laotian h^rt. 

During the depression com rose rapidly as an article of exporta- 
tion. 1933 W'as a record year both in regard to its value and the quantity 
produced, and in 1935-36 its sales price was still high. Unfortunately 
the Metropolitan com market is very precarious, depending as it does 
upon duty on Argentine com, which in general is much preferred by 
the French public, and to a tolerance that has lately worn thin on the 
part of French wh^t growem. There is a possibility of selling Indo- 
Chinese com to Japan, but as is the c^e with rice farmers must improve 
iu quality umI standardize their product if it is to capture a place in 
the world market. 

Ceffm 

Evenly years ago coffee was introduced into Annam by the mis- 
ttMwritt* reco^y has it been taken up by the colonists, and 
» i»w dnwM CTtirely in French hands. In 1930 the total coffc'e-growing 
wm II, mm E«:lares, chiefly in Tonkin, which represents only 
0*1^ l^r cent of wwld prexiuetbn. Native crops have an evm more 
mgl^ble .importance. 

*nie Metropolitan market seems to offer a great ouffet for Indo- 
but at proent it al^rl» only 3 per cent. Not that 
ex|^rts a>ffee elscfwiiere — ^for the entirety of her espo-rts 
to Imt the ouq^ut fe at pre^nt stationary. The quality 

erf Ae wtofiiy% eerffee and conditmns of cultivation are very good in 
and TmAmi',, ahfeouipk Ac climate is ofetreperous and Ae soil 
Bnt, |Wii^r drcun^toKes ^wem Ae coffee market 
thrt tiop laizardo^ as an export. At pr^ent, however, 
of Ac ssmU qittimty prodim^, Indo-'CMna ife only a mde^t 
of At of Brazil in’ Ae mtermtoonal 
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Brazil’s domination of the world coffee market puts other exporters 
at the mercy of her national caprice. An international coffee congre^ 
was held at Rio, in April 1931, in which Brazil vainly tried to come to 
an understanding with other coffee planters. Since Brazil produces 
80 per cent of the world’s coffee, she was quite able to pursue her 
|X)licy single-handed. By means of a heavy export tax, the government 
bought up and destroyed enough coffee to absorb the annual over- 
production and reserve supplies. This drastic measure forcibly tied 
production to consumption. Plantations were restricted and new plants 
were taxed. In December 1932 an even stricter law forbade the planting 
of new trees for the next three years. 

The Metropolitan market for Indo-Chinese coffee is still essentially 
unaffected, although Brazilian action may, independently, chaise the 
world price of coffee. The colony’s coffee planters naturally want a 
guaranteed market in France, and insist upon higher protection against 
their foreign rivals. France long remained deaf to their appeals. The 
Minister of Commerce even claimed that Brazilian over-production 
made it wholly unnece^ary for Indo-China to grow coffee. By 1931, 
however, Paris grasped the seriousness of the situation and permitted 
a bonus, albeit insufficient, to be offered to coffee planters in distress. 
The colonial government has been more solicitous, and through its 
^orts, Indo-Chinese coffee has weathered the storm. By 1932, the 
situation had definitely improved, although negotiations with Brazil 
since that time have deceived the hopes that were raised as to the 
adbievement of price stability. 

Tm 

Unlike coffee, Indo-China offers a definite loc^ as well as a Metro- 
politan market for her tea, and is the only French colony where a 
kige-scale production is possible. Although the crop really began with 
the twentieth century, and its quality is in no way remarkable, it has 
attracted capital investment and has achieved a rapid increase in 
exportation. Modem methods could improve the output, since a>n- 
ditions in Indo-China are analogous to those of the Dutch East Indies, 
and even superior to Ceylon and India, 

Native tea crops a>ver 25,000 hectares, and those of Europeans, 
situated mostly in -the redlands, only about 4,000. Native tea has, for 
ail but the Indo-Chinese, an unpleasant flavour, so it is only tire 
industrially prepared tea, especially that of Annam, which has a foture 
m an export.. Intend and external circumstance cxmtrol this, how- 
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ever: the internal factor means improving its quality; and the external, 

conditions in the world market* 

As to quality, Indo-China produces innumerable varieties, and the 
p«3r reputation w^hich the colony’s tea as a whole has acquired is due 
to the predominance of certain inferior brands. Others, on the contrary, 
compare favourably with the best Ceylonese. Like all Indo-Chinese 
products, it needs to be classified and standardized, with a strict 
elimination of fraud, especially in native teas. Favourable conditions, 
both as to climate and labour, mean a low cost price for a good quality 
tea, and this is particularly important in view of the fact that the world 
is flooded with tea of mediocre quality. 

The fluctuations in the world tea market make for prudence in 
extending Indo-Chinese tea culture. World tea consumption, however, 
is increasing. France and her colonies, as well as local consumption, 
offer a protected market. But a surplus production is growing even 
faster, and this has naturally resulted in lowering the price. Indo- 
Qiina’s output has small importance beside that of the big tea 
piwiucers — India with 40 per cent and Ceylon 27 per cent. China is a 
great producer and consumer, but as always statistics for that country 
are untrustworthy. In 1933 Ei^land and Holland came to an agree- 
meM, after initial failure. Restriction was to be based on 1 5 per cent of 
thek 1929-31 output. 

If Indo-China’s to plantations had reached their peak of develop- 
meait «»ner they would have suffered far more from the depression. 
Even now the future of the colony’s t^ is hi^ly uncertain. Its gr^t^ 
hope lies in an improvement in qijality, notably in that of green tea, 
which should enable it to conquer the local and North African markets. 
Hik goal a deliberate adaptation of the output to a specialized 

BMiket— that k, to Annamite and Mc^Iem tastes. England controls 
j»r of world 'Consumptiem. Whm, in 1935, Indo-Chin^e tea 
^ fesi tone was on sale in London and Amsterdam, it was a 
indkatkii that the cofony’s tea m^ht hope for a wider Euro- 

stifl, nnports mu<di of itS" st^ar, this wo'Uld seem to 
be m exetUeirt crop to devek^ m. the colcmy. It is at pres^i^ , sfwradically 
wer Eie penapaM, bwfe €^>e€2dfly m the Red River delta, 

wteic fteie arc mminserfile vaife^s. 

^ Ito ftitiittj, friwtt m view|p;iitf^ m very limitai. From i^s 
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on there have been a series of abortive attempts to improve the quality of 
the colony’s sugar by introducing new cane, notably from Reunion. 
Appropriate land and climatic conditions should make this crop most 
lucrative, especially in Annam, but the price of production is very high, 
notably when compared with the superior Javanese product. A serious 
study of local conditions means a likelihood of improvement, with the 
possibility of at least capturing the local market. 

Tobacco 

Until recently tobacco was almost wholly a family crop, raised by 
the natives for their own consumption. Even in areas where it was 
important, few farmers counted on it exclusively to assure their liveli- 
hood. Although production never filled the colony’s needs, there was 
a little commerce in the tobacco crop. 

Cambodia is the country most suitable for tobacco, although it is 
raised in all parts of the peninsula. With its good yield per hectare and 
its high sales price, tobacco should be highly remtmerative for the 
producer. But it needs a great deal of water, abimdant labour, and more 
fertilizer than the natives can buy. The majority of profits go to the 
middlemen, who are, of course, Chinese. It is still profitable enough, 
however, for tobacco to have ousted cotton in certain regions of 
Cambodia. 

Indo-Chinese tobacco has the great drawback of a flavour which 
cannot compete, even in local favour, with the light tobacco from Java 
or the Philippines. The result has been that Indo-China every year 
was, until recently, importing more and exporting less tobacco. In the 
early 1920’s the quantity sent to France made it appear probable that 
the colony would be that Regie's great provisioned In 1908 the subject 
was first broached when an oflScial mission drew France’s attention to 
this possibility. Two years later some samples were sent upon request. 
The matter was dropped tmtil after the War, when efforts were again 
made to tempt the R^ie's jaded taste. It seemed at that tim<> as if 
successive analyses would go on indefinitely. Unfortunately the Regie 
eventually selected a variety that was raised in a very imderpopulated 
region, and which could only be produced in s mall quantities. More- 
over, the price offered by the RegK for the product packed and shipped to 
Alarseille was less than its value in Indo-China. Not discouraged, the 
colony asked for another local invertigation, but the R^ie preferred 
after reflection to buy elsewhere. It looked then as if Indo-China must 
i^ds be content with the local market, which the administration had 
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indefatigably set alx>ut to conquer. In 1933 the consumption of foreign 
tobacco W2S forbidden, and three local factories set up. Pasquier aimed 
in this way to favour the local tobacco growers and to create a new 
industry, as well as new revenues, for the fisc. It is too early as yet to 
predict the results, but his experiment has aroused considerable 
intere^ in Indo-Chinese tobacco, as well as angry protests from Algeria, 
of whose product Indo-China was formerly a good client. 

Pifper 

This crop is unique in that it is exclusively cultivated by the Chinese 
in a limited area along the Gulf of Siam. It is entirely exported to France, 
where it demands high protection, despite competition there with the 
superior Malabar product from French Mah6, not to mention other 
foreign rivals. Paris has subjected Indo-Chinese pepper to alternating 
refines of free trade and protection, with varying success and with 
much agitation in the colony. France accuses Indo-Chinese planters 
of not tryiisg to conquer other markets, of demanding a protection 
which harms the budget, and of too poor a quality to justify so high a 
cmt price. The planters, in turn, point to a retrogression in their crops 
due to Parfe^s refusal to give them the privileged position they require. 
This was ^fcdally true after the 1928 tariff went into effect, which 
made the Metropolitan treasury suffer so much that Indo-Chinese 
pei^r wm re-taxed. Planters asmplained bitterly of such Indian- 
but by 1930 they mnsented to a slight renewal of the tax. 
Indo-Chim^ l^pper sitmtion is undeniably unsatisfactory : the 
problem is r^lly one of excessive prcxiuction. 

There are other miscellaneous crop^ which be grown in Indo- 
CMmtf but whcBe future is problematical. There are cocoanut, vanilk, 
CUBanKin, an! caidamoms. Certain crops have value as textiles, like 
kit more especMly jute. Rice sacks, which might be umdt 
tedfy' wMi grmt profit, are imported now in huge quantiti^ jfrom 

It k. a prroe® to get new cro'ps to the point of com- 

M the wmW norite. In 1931, 81 per cent of Indo-CMna^s oports 
of five and the government^ eflfoits to develcp to 

ttme po^ atik, ttrtton, and tokfcOEO have had only mediocre routes. 
" 1 ^ k 1^6 dhlhM:tfy'encouiagii^. 'There was a ^'»dy 

&e eoteiy*® nain exporfe — rfce, conij and rubber — at high er 
Ciedft is ^wer dma ft imB and naxierate optimisin is in 
was- prM^caUy unchained, though the' 
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tr^ties with China and the Philippines will probably create a greater 
volume of trade in those directions. 

THE HmiAN FACTOR IN PRODUCTION 

in the North 

Indo-China, with its 23,000,000 population, numbers half that of 
France, in a country that is a third larger.^ Although small by com- 
parison with the average density per square kilometre of other Oriental 
countries, Indo-China has more of a population than the other French 
colonies. The wealth of the colony lies in its labour. Its great charac- 
teristic is its uneven distribution. Tonkin and North Annam are one of 
the most thickly populated regions of the world, whereas the mountain 
districts often have fewer than five inhabitants to the square kilometre. 
Three-fourths of the Indo-Chinese live on the plains near the s^ — on 
a tenth of the whole country’s surface. Ninety per cent of this popula- 
tion is rural, and only in recent years has there been a trend towards the 
colony’s five large towns.^ Of these 20,000,000 it has been estimated that 
56 per cent form the active labouring class. 

Landowning constitutes the sole Annamite capital. Almost all the big 
Annamite proprietors live in Cochin-China.® Tonkin has most of 
the others, then Cambodia follows, with almost none at all in Annam. 
The big bourgeoisie of Cochin-China, numerically fairly unimportant, 
enjoy a large percentage of that country’s revenues. They are, in 
general, absentee landlords — only 64 per cent cultivate their own lands 
—who live in the towns, and who have the usual bailiflf relationship 
with their peasants. Because of their oflScial connections, it would be 
folly for one of their te n a n ts to bring suit against these rich landowners, 
m the masses must resign themselves to being fleeced. Their profits 
do mt come from their crops, because these landowners have high 
running expenses, but from lending money at usurious rates. In them 
the French have created not a bourgeoisie but a plutocracy. More than 
the French colonist, they have benefited by the colonial regime: for a 
French fortunes in Indo-China, there are more than twenty 
Annamite and a hundred Chinese. This class constitutes a danger to rural 
mmomy, as well as to France’s political sovereignty. During the de- 

* 737 f^ sq. km. to 5So,o«>. Ttie popuktion is 27 to tte square Mlometrc in 
iiKio-CiisoJL, as oompared with 76' in Fiance. 

® Saigon-Cholon numbers 300,^0; Hanoi, izo,ooo; Haiphong, 120,000; Fnom- 
P«ik, ioo,<x»; Nam-IHnh, 75,<xx>. 

* 6,300 out of 6^690, estaMisItod by the 1931 Inquiry, 
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pression it m^as principally this group which tightened credit and pro- 
voked many forced sales. 

The middling proprietors or their families do not themselves culti- 
vate the soil, for this would be beneath their dignity. Being forced to 
hire labour, their property is proportionately less profitable to them 
than to their humbler colleagues. In turn, they resort to usury to 
lugment their funds. Since this is the class from which town Notables 
are chosen, they are notoriously unscrupulous in abusing their position. 
They are also able, unlike the small proprietors, to use government 
credit facilities, and pay much less than their legal taxes. By 
liberality on fete days, and by gifts to the communal cult, they acquire 
a certain popular standing. Their situation has been particularly good 
in recent years, when they have been able to sell at high prices their 
surplus paddy, and to use their income either in usury or in purchasing 
new land. This class forms about lo per cent of the population. 

Annam and Tonkin are par esxeUmce the land of small properties. 
In the old province of Cochin-China property is much subdivided 
and consequently there is a larger da^ of small landowners. In Tonkin 
98 per cent, and in Annam 89 per c^t, of the proprietors cultivate their 
own knd, in contrast with the situation in Cochin-China. The small 
kadowners have imj little capital. Some pc^sess only seeds, and a 
few or a cow* Tlicre is, too, a certain amount of mutual assistance 
at harvwt tiiM. Tltoe men are chronk^y in need of money to pay 
ti»ir taxes and to fmticipate in the OMiununal fet^. So they are always 
to orsrfit which they cannot get directly but through the 
village Notable^ who do not fail to take a big commission. Unlike the 
M>oiirei^, they migrate if di^ster overtakes the r^on where 

live* S€««tiin» they ran a small commerce on the side, and through 
fwi^* klxmr augment their rcsomros* Their lack of r^erve funds and 
thw force this' da^ of farmer to sel paddy at harv^ 

cw, even to it at a vary tow price. Later, to fml their fanoi- 
bity h fcwik at a humA higlier figusne. It to a curio'us com- 
M as toto type of iandowner has a spare ten piastre 
he to Ittto it it toft' usurioi^ rate firom whida he hiinR^lf 

to Am^m to to th^ of Tonkin, but to evaa 

i>tt*iise of the dimatic 'Oonditions. Its proximity to 
tor Annamite Rmfe, lmwe%-er, maki^ it p^ble for toe mtiv^^ of that 
to Ive toioiigh tod tm» by €»E«ii0g wixxi and toe for^t 
whiA toeie* D^jifce a paaantol indebttoiess, 
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this class of proprietor has land with which to guarantee loans, and 
they form the stablest element of the population. 

The poorest class, made up of farmers, metayers^ and labourei^, leads 
a very miserable existence, and has an exceptionally low standard of 
living. They can only satisfy their most immediate needs, and not even 
those in the frequent years of bad harvests. Since they are unable to 
offer security in land, the new credit facilities have not reached far 
enough down to relieve this class, and every unforeseen expense — like 
sickness, accident, and disaster — ^puts them at the mercy of the usurers. 
A very large rural proletariat has grown up, especially in the over- 
populated delta and coastal lands; here the food density is 678 to the 
square kilometre of rice-fields. Even in Cochin-China where there is a 
rice surplus, rural poverty is so great that this class not only is a political 
and a social danger to the state, but a living force in the country that 
is almost unutilized. In certain regions the situation is very critical. The 
misery is not due so much to low wages, as to the fact that in the present 
state of the colony’s development, there is not enough remunerative 
labour to go around. The population lives in a chronic condition of part- 
time labour. There is no possibility for this class, even in the best years, 
to put any savings aside against the inevitable disasters that come from 
poor harvests. When misfortune occurs, there are temporary southward 
migrations. This seasonal displacement does not usually extend to the 
Western provinces of Cochin-China, where proprietors must pay high 
for their labour. The poor class of Indo-Chinese averages an income 
of 49 piastres a year, so that to live they must hire out their labour for 
some part of every year. 

Indo-China has not only a diversity of peoples, but there are enor- 
mous differences in their productive capacity, and in the economic 
conditions which control this production. The labour problem takes 
on very different forms in the North and in the South. Even the misery 
of the over-populated delta region cannot force the Tonkin^e to 
migrate in large numbers to the mountains. Nevertheless, the colonka- 
tion of this region has found labour, usually in the form of metayage. 

Metcyage was at first hailed as the panacea for developing Upper 
and Middle Tonkin, and as a means for repopulating the country after 
the conquest. Unfortunately the administration, in its anxiely to 
devdop this country so long a prey to strife, gave away land which had 
l^sen only temporarily abandoned by its native owners. As banditry 
died down, the returning proprietors found Frmch a>loni^ on their 
knds. Not only did violence aisue in certain cas^, but there was a 
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shor&ge of labour since the ousted Annamites naturally refused to 
work for those whom they regarded as usurpem. The administratiaii 
had d^t out the whole middle region of Tonkin in twenty concessions, 
regardless of whether or not this land could be developed by the 
recipients. Lack of aipital and labour resulted in only about an eighth 
of these conce^ions being worked. Many had been deceived into 
dreams of rapid wealth: few roads, no irrigation facilities, and the 
climate^s great ha:^ds were obstacles, but it was the eternal instability 
of labour that was the worst handicap. And it grew steadily less reliable, 
for Doumer’s public works programme gave higher wages to workmen, 
which made them d^rt the concessions in a body. During the pacifica- 
tion Annamites had been willing to work for Europeans simply to 
insiire their own safety, but this was no longer necessary. 

Mei£^nge had been De Lanessan’s formula for the fixation of labour. 
In his efforts to introduce poppy-growing for the opium regie^ De 
Lanessan had thought that by giving the Tonkinese an interest in 
the land it might arr^t their transient character, and that they would 
work better under European supervision. This experiment in metayage 
was successful because of the special conditions in the country at 
that time. 

An increase in vagranqr since the ba nning of the French regime 
imd bmi due to the weakening of communal and parental authority. 
Under the Annamite government vagrancy had existed, but the state 
male consistent rfForts to reaim>rb the ddinquent into community 
ife. This was dcme by giving him land, on the principle that poverty 
wm the cause of vagrancy and crime. Some of the numerous vagabonds 
cmiM absorbol as local labour, though the Annamite proprietors 
always pneferred to hire the l(x:ai villagers rather than the floating 
'Pfwblion. 

*1^ Annamite axle, l^cause it jEavoured small properti'^, did not 
ll»' raitiag of land. Capital was so ^:aroe that money f^ymmts 
wen rare. Nor was with its fixed quota payments, 

«i so gmit was^ the fear of dTO^rtion on the part of 

tenai^ al&e. under the Frendi, grew into a 

tewwi. teMHfe farmers and The total lack 

on, tte ^permitted the drawing up of any kind of 

it usu^fy local 'Custom. The l^is^ ran for 

a itey wwc eftm :roiew«i without the formality cff a 

'Caii eMtic no guaiantee, . yet he must be givm 
llw m.adv^moe. Llie ii^dbiMty dE Ubour, as 
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well as the uBScrupuIons character of the metayer ^ makes this a veiy 
risky busing. These loans are repayable at harvest time in kind> 
unless there is a poor crop, in which case repayment is delayed a year. 
The Annamite, like all farmers, invariably finds the weather intolerable 
and conditions impossible for repayment. 

The early colonists had no appreciation of the labour problem. One 
author, in 1900, wrote to encourage colonization in Tonkin: 

As to native labour, it suffices to compare the number of taxpayers with 
the number of non-taxpayers who are from five to twelve times as numer- 
ous, to be sure that the latter will gladly accept hire A 

Good relations with the native officials would have solved some of these 
labour problems. The mandarins had means of coercing their com- 
patriots that the French could never have at their disposal. Unfor- 
tunately certain French colonists only too often went out of their way 
to show disdain for native officialdom, and they, in turn, would refuse 
their aid, preferring not even to go near the European plantations. 

Many colonists felt that the administration should supply them with 
labour, since the government had a political and fiscal interest in 
advancing French colonization. Edicts to insure the police a knowledge 
of what natives were employed on a plantation simply served to facilitate 
the tracing of criminals who often hired themselves out as a means of 
escaping detection. Measures designed originally to protect the 
employer, by forcing a labourer to have a card of identity, miscarried 
in practice. Employers strongly objected to having a servant extracted 
from their service simply to serve his term in prison, and they saw in 
the identity card a purely fiscal exaction. There was much red tape in 
ojunection with this card. And, in addition, the colonist, like the 
Annamite, preferred that the government should remain in ignorance 
of the number of his employees lest this knowledge be later related 
directly to taxation. When the colonist was made intermediary for the 
tax payments of his native employees, there was naturally a suspicion 
that he pocketed some of the proceeds. Employee ^ily escaped 
pressure by claiming that they had already paid taxes to their 
employers, who could as easily deny it without running any risk of 
verification. In either case the administration felt itself to be the Ic»er. 
It must be r^nembored that the Ky-dong conspiracy^ was conceive 
and almost succeeded under cover of the plantation system, OiMi 
mlonist gave more trouble than ten thousand native, from the adminis- 

^ Greverath, A., L’Agnadture en IndocMne (Faris, 1900), p. 48. 

® a, bdow, p. Z 2 X, 
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tiatioa’s point of view. Had not the government given them free land 
and exemption from years of taxation? It was asking too much to 
require state-fumished labour as well. 

The colonists' chief grievance was that the state did nothing to 
assure them a labour supply, nor to protect them from the malefactions 
of their employe. The crovraing blow came in 1896, when French 
Justice was largely substituted for Annamite in Tonkin. Corporal 
punishments were suppressed, and prison penalties commuted to days 
of forced labour. The lau± of a native etat civil made it impossible to 
trace a delinquent employee who had taken flight. All natives looked 
alike to Europ^ns, and a traffic in false names and identity cards 
flourished. Native found, so colonists claimed, that the new code was 
much severe than the old, so that they felt less than even their 
ordinary scruples about breaking a contract, when the spirit moved 
them to leave — ^wfcdch was often. Legal prosecution involved many 
formalities and the ^q)enditure of time and money, for the plantations 
were always far from the courts. Wails of anger from the colonists found 
utterance in the d^derata of the Chambers of Agriculture. At the end 
of this period it was generally conceded that metayage had been a 
politicai succ»s in aiding the padfication of the country, but that it 
was ea>nomicaIIy a failure. The natives have never recovered from 
their resmtiKnt at the usurpation of their land, and on those vast 
plantations there was no opportunity for amelioration through close 
a>ntacts between planter and employer. 

The neo^ity for sustaining French prestige makes it almost im- 
|«miMe for the state to prc^ecute colonists. Their constant mterference 
in cttoamunal life made the planters far too powerful in administrative 
eym. Hiej could protect any malefactor they wanted. The state wished 
im m mtennediary t^tween itself and the natives. The govem- 
wnFi cttoordiiiaiy timidity in regulating 'the triangular relationship 
el mud Wwurer with itself characterized the early stages of 

c#teW Uwir 

fca: first time, the government occupied itself with 

dpef ahn of tMs r^ulation was to force the employer 
fo ‘ctf & ttiqiloyees focm corvee service: 'Only a subsidiary clause 
'tic of a of the ’contract with the local adminis^ 

tatot. Caro a very important edict fixing conditions 

for Wioiirew* contract in Tonkin. TTie identity 'Card regulation was 
CiMftacte could nert be for than a year. Imprison- 
the ddinquoat who broke hk agreMtent. In 
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1902 this edict was extended to Annam, Cochin-China, and Cambodia, 
and up to 1910 was the charter of labour in Indo-China. 

Metayage continues to be current on Northern plantations, but it 
is not widespread except on big properties. Labourers much prefer 
seasonal work, with periodic returns to their native villages. Metayers 
show negligence in caring for the animals entrusted to them — ^notably, 
working them too hard and not feeding them enough. Bitter experience 
has made money advances infrequent. The metayer^ though he has 
enough capital to buy seed and fertilizer, is usually very badly off. His 
contract is not an easy one, and after he has lived up to its hard terms 
he must pay his taxes and his workers. A good harvest affects his status 
favourably, and his social position is decidedly above that of labourers. 
But for him to be really well off, he must own his own ploughing 
animals and not run into debt. The cai^ or foreman-intermediary 
between metayer and employer, is the enemy of both in his harsh treat- 
ment of the former, and in his exploitation of the latter. Metayers' and 
labourers’ contracts are usually made through the village Notables; 
individual contracts do not exist. When the Notables are the middle- 
men, one may be sure that the labour contracted for is involuntary. In 
the guise of a new tax or corvee, the Notables can force any member of 
the commune to work for themselv^ or for the colonists. 

It was estimated in 1933 that two-thirds of the Tonkinese are salaried 
workers for at least a part of every year. Work is difficult, they live from 
day to day, and only enjoy release from hunger at harvest time, l^^onal 
migrations are the rule in over-populated districts, though in certain 
of the provinces which have two rice crops the workers sometimes stay 
longer. Such labour is difficult to stabilize, the best workers tiy never 
to hire out their labour far from their own villages, and prefer to ^e 
out an existence near home through various minor industries, small 
commerce, and fishing. Colonists have tried higher salaries and a plot 
of ground as inducements to make this floating proletariat take root, 
but such a system merges into metayage. Salaries differ aiormoudly, 
depending on the season, the region, the abundance of labour, 
the kind of work. Workers by the year are treated as part of the family, 
and are paid partly in money and about half in kind. Hus arrai^enaent 
is ^ier for the labourer, who is usually far from any other source of 
supply. In his budget the worker spends about thr^fourths for fcx^, 
one-tenth for lodging, and about 4 per cent for clothes.^ 

^ Dtiinaji^, A., La Fmmatim CMmses Somd^ m 
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The ^rliest regulations of labour in the South dealt exclusively 
with the servant problem. The same requirements for identity cards 
were made in Cochin-China, but applied with greater strictness in 
Tonkin. But until the end of the century there was no real labour 
problem. Up to that time the natural growth of the population had 
sufficed for labour needs. The opening of Cochin-China’s Western 
province to colonization precipitated the application of the 1896 
Tonkin labour edict. As in the North, it was the jSrst legalized punish- 
mmt of workers breaking their contracts. In 1903 the worko: was 
alowed to app^ against an employer’s failure to fulfil his end of 
the contract. The planters, as usual, were dissatisfied with this im- 
jmtial arrangement, and asked for severer regulations. In addition 
tfa^ wanted authorization to reamit groups of labourers for an in- 
definite term, through the village Notables and not by individual 
contracte. Their agitation was such that a committee studied these 
prc^xmls, and ended by onbodying, in a 1909 edict, a more concrete 
ddinition of employees’ a)ntractual duties. 

The edict erf March 6, 1910, constituted a working code in forty-nine 
articles for the whole Union. Permi^ion to hire labour had to be got 
from the Io<^ administrator, and in this way state supervision was 
inaugurated. Contracts had to registered at Saigon and then sent 
to ti» Iteident of the province where the labourer lived. There wa:e 
ate S|3«cial niliiigs for fonale labour. This edict represented the se(x>nd 
in the cxiony ’s Mxnir legislation, and it was in force until the md 
erf tite War, wtei the letum of workers from France necessitatol 
new 

Tlie central probfem in Souttem Indo-China is the migration of 
Tie vay fertile r^ilands of Cochin-China and Cambodia Imdly 
wcak^s. He latiVK of the South offer a very restricted labour. 
White ite Cambiodiaiis and ha^^iaiis are physically robust, they are few 
m miroter and ^ iductot to work. Tbsy ate live si^ttered through- 
m Ite OTOfrf, ttd are both imavaitele and unstable. The mountain 
f^l» ^ mm anreltehlc erf .ai: they digest foreign^ ^and 
wwk' tte Muongs and 'the Mois will work 

^ c«^ i^re than a few ^days. at a time, and 

irf oarlain iiMiispeimbte articte.. The Mois 

m ami return night to their hom^. 

osrfy thou. ;if 'tiiey caam«^ gel Annamites. Th^ are 
m wwi eutliiig bin: stew a markai dMl:e of rMd bufiding, and 
to tem mfffiing. Timf cm be pid in kmd and 
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have a weakness for textiles, salt, and empty bottles. At best this labour 
is seasonal and nomadic. 

Of all Asiatic labourers the Chinese are by far the most satisfactory, 
as is shown by the high prices paid to them, and to the agents who 
procure their labour. The Chinese are inexhaustible numerically and 
physically; they have no need to adjust themselves to the Indo-Chinese 
climate, they are industrious and sober, with an amazing adaptability 
to either farming or commerce. The drawbacks to their labour are the 
higher price they demand: their transiency in the colony; their ten- 
dency to leave farming for commerce, except in Cambodia; and their 
close-knit political organization that makes them feared by French and 
Annamites alike. 

In 1928 a census of foreign labourers in Indo- China showed that 
a tast majority of twelve thousand were Chinese, and that the remaining 
few were principally Javanese. An article comparing Javanese labour 
fevourably to the Chinese,^ had early awakened the Cochin-Chinese 
planters’ interest. The Javanese were good and steady workers, though 
less robust than the Chinese. Their labour output was smaller, but they 
attached themselves more to the soil, were more easily disciplined, and 
totally without that commercial aptitude that made the Chinese a 
problem. The Dutch government naturally opposed their wholesale 
migration. In 1906 Indo-China contrived to get official consent to 
importing Javanese labour under certain conditions. The experiment 
proved highly successful: 45 per cent of the first group, and 85 per cent 
of the second, renewed their contracts. Good agents were partly respon- 
sible for the outcome, as well as the co-operation of the Dutch govem- 
moit in matters of transportation. The War, however, changed the 
willingness of the Dutch to permit labourers to leave Java. The stricter 
a>nditions that were subsequently imposed, and for a more limited 
migration, made Javanese labour more expensive than Annamite. In 
addition, there were certain complications, notably in food preparation, 
which arose from the fact that many Javanese were Moslems. 

The obstades to transporting labourers from North Indo-China to 
the South were primarily psychological. The misery of the over- 
populated Tonkinese delta, the opportunities offered by the unoccupied, 
fectde lands of tfae South — ^aU militated in favour of a large-scale onigra- 
tion. In 1898 occurred the first unsuccessful attempt to said p^sants 
fran Annam to Cochin-China. At that time the government’s public 
works prc^ramme had raised the price of labour and this hdped to 
^ Qmnzmm Coiofdcde, 25 juiUet, 1903. 
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keep them in the North, Moreover, most of the coolies who came South 
at that time had never before tilled the soil. The results were so unfor- 
tunate that there was a marked though short-lived swing back to 
Chinese labour. 

In 1907 the Governor of Cochin-China proposed measures to the 
Hanoi Chamber of Agriculture for the transportation of Tonkinese 
labour. Rather naturally this bore no fruit, since the Tonkinese colonists 
had every reason to prevent an exodus of workers that would raise the 
price of labour still more in the North. The success of the Javanese 
workers, until the War, allowed the problem to remain in abeyance. At 
the same time, however, a similar attempt was made in Annam to give 
such immigrants lands in the South, which might establish them 
permanently in the country. The Annamite government, which was 
charged with hiring this labour, proceeded to get rid of all the un- 
desirable elements from its communes. The results were disastrous: 
crime flourished with abandon. Only about twenty remained out of 
the mtire group. Feeling that the mistake lay in enlisting the services 
of the native government, which had no interest in the success of the 
enterprise, the plantem organized the next attempt themselves. They 
could only u» the isolated and ineffective efforts of native agents who 
iTOcived a aunmiMion for eadh labourer hired. The Tonkinese who came 
were very unhappy: voy differmt climatic conditions and a feeling 
erf isolation from their hom^ induct their wholesale flight, with the 
inevitable lo® of al the money they had received in advance. 

About 1910 die problem took on a more acute form with the sudden 
growth of French rubber colonization. Attention became centred now 
on Ckchin-'Qiina, where no population was already installed, 

and hcitte ik> eviction problem existed. On the other hand, it was viigin 
tad required abundant labour to ^conquer the dense forest. From 
tb® devetepment w’as bom the Indo-'Chinese labour problem, with 
twin erf an Annanute bourgeoisie and proletariat. The long 

tgrfcultU'ial period was giving way to an industrial 
tnd fiomeW erai took on its fuH proportions only after the War. 

M the oinwt'tfeie trtmble between employer and labourer. 

Kt ki^c ff«ip of workers exkled. The (x>lonists had Hved long in 
we iixi the wrteis had ^iH the traditional respect for autho- 

Ay. ..’ft'Wi die develcpnCTl of big st<x:k omapanies, th®e 

ww mmMxM were Al«^eism, igrorant supervi^rs, 
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the changing native mentality, a decline in European prestige — all were 
reflected in the new labour problems. This change in attitude was less 
apparent among the agricultural than among the industrial workers. 
From 1920 to 1925 occurred the first serious conflicts: out of these, in 
turn, came government intervention and the beginning of real labour 
legislation. 

In 1913 Sarraut had created an Inspection of Cochin-Chinese labour. 
By 1918 this was extended to the other countries, excepting Laos, and 
embodied in a code that is still the basis of the colony^s labour legisla- 
tion. The government’s control was initiated from the moment the 
contract was signed and deposited in the presence of an official. The 
contract’s duration was not to exceed three years of labour, and work 
was limited to a ten-hour day, wdth extra pay for supplementary work. 
The coolie had a right to lodging, care, and medical attention, and the 
non-separation of families. Fines and imprisonment were specified for 
failure to live up to these conditions. Desertion on the part of the 
labourer was defined as forty-eight hours’ absence from the plantation, 
but there were also stricter penalties for defaulting employers. 

This code proved fundamentally satisfactory, but it had inevitable 
gaps which the development of plantations made increasingly evident. 
There was a phenomenal growth in the number of coolies imported: 
3,684 in 1925; 17,177 in 1926; 18,000 in 1927; with a drop to 7428 in 
1929. The administration tried both to simplify and improve the for- 
malities of recruiting, but in view of the steady decline of contracts, 
the planters have more and more claimed the right to hire workers 
without preliminary authorization. The chief cause of friction between 
planters and administration is the restriction of the recruiting zones. 
North Annam and the Tonkinese delta are the regions most open, and 
eight thousand coolies might be transported annually from there to the 
South. Unfortunately the population is most scattered in the moun- 
fednous mining areas. The fear lest wholesale em^ration raise to pro- 
hibitive prices the cost of Tonkin^e labour is the basis of attacks 
on the government’s policy, by colonists like De Monpezat.^ The 
government points out with justice that the decline in contracts is due 
principally to the world depression, and that a rise in the cost of 
Northern labour has made for higher standards of native living in the 
miserable over-populated North. 

The unscrupulousness of native labour agents is beyond dispute. 
Sorcery, the use of dn^, and a gross misrepresentation of the (X)ntract, 

* Cf. below, p. 163. 
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arc all devices used to persuade the miserable coolie to consent to what 
is r^Iy three years’ slavery. The Southern plantation is represmted 
as an oirthly paradise with all the food one can eat, short hours of labour, 
and high pay. No mention is made of fines or corporal punishments, 
or that days out for sickness are not paid. These agents earn from tea 
to twelve piastres for each coolie hired. The work is particularly my 
after a serious inundation. An armed guard is necessary to convoy to 
the boats the procession of coolies who have unwittingly consent^ 
to work in the South. Thousands of men by such trickery have been 
deprived of their liberty and many of their lives, due to conditions on 
the Southern plantations. The return of disgruntled coolies to the 
North, as well as Annamite nationalist propaganda, has made it in- 
creasingly difficult to hire more of such labour. The force of this reaction 
wm shown in 1930 by the murder of Bazin, head of the Lalx)ur 
Bur^u.^ 

The government soon attacked this labour-hiring problem. A fimt 
attempt to control native agents was through a system of licensing. 
Next the recruitmg areas were restricted. The state tried to make the 
gullible peasant cc^nizant of the terms of his contract, to make the 
medml examinatioii effective, to make the coolie realize that the money 
he was pven mu^ be paid back in labour, and that it was not simply 
a gift in return for his signature and the plmure of taking his photo- 
graph. An attempt was also made to approximate accuracy in the 
dedbiatioas on Maurers’ idootity otrds. It has been calculated that 
tfirou^ the amnivance of the village Notables, about 30 per cent of 
them are fake. 

Hie coeditioiK of labour on Southern plantations have been the 
object of a seasattonad literature, and have been ably exploited by the 
Nata^iirt: party and by the Oppe^tion in the Chamber of Deputi^. 
The rmih has been much statement and refutation : every fact has been 
fail optai imxmkm. Whm aH tiiese remarks have been subjected 
to certom. facts seem to emerge. C<x)Iies work«i 

ten toms a day or a n^bt, for which toey were paid ateut 
$.50 with their Wgs^ 'Snd usually tibeir fcKxi. Unfortunately 

th» wm not d^ikely reguMed by the onployer 

hiMeif, a Miive forerMtn, or aw. Hie cm is indisputably 

die woi^, He cottectB^ a comim^on ftom -eadb m^^re 

feo' fonw the to'' b»row money from him at fanfca^caEy 
" high he reaiai® a profe mi food 'and wen m«liad suppli^ 
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TTie worker is a serf to this petty creditor and overlord, who in addition 
often subjects him to unfair and brutal treatment. The worst kind of 
torture has been administered, as many eye-witnesses have related, 
which makes sorry reading in propaganda pamphlets. Coolies are 
pimished by fines and blows ; their correspondence is brutally censored ; 
they are cut off from their families and communes. Misery and brutality 
lead to wholesale desertions and suicides. Europeans may plead excuse 
in the effect of the climate upon them, and that misimderstandings 
are the result of ignorance of the country and its people, and of the 
inebriating effect of unlimited power — ^nevertheless the coolie is the 
sufferer. The inadequacy of police protection on these distant planta- 
tions, as well as the prevalence of theft among the Annamites, has led 
to the planters’ meting out justice with an arbitrary hand. In the case 
of d^erters punishment has been particularly inhuman. 

Part of the coolies’ misery is due to their physical condition. The 
majority of workers are in poor health when they arrive. Agents get 
mc^ly the worst elements, and native officials are glad to pack off the 
Icol dregs. Most contracts are signed because of a famine, since 
physical depletion alone makes the worker willing to migrate. And 
permanent under-nourishment leaves little resistance to disease. 
Medical examinations, despite governmental efforts, have not pre- 
vented the embarkation of sick coolies. In addition, the moral isolation 
of the South augments their poor health. Nor have they proper care on 
the plantations. The exploitation of virgin soil, especially the de- 
forestation of redlands, is extremely unhealthy work. Malaria has beoi 
one of the worst local diseases. Quinine was distributed but in in- 
sufficient quantities, and often the coolies failed to take it, not appre- 
ciating its value. Beriberi, a malady to which the Annamites are prone, 
has increased with a poor rice diet. Cooking was left to the coolies 
themselves, but they were not given the proper facilities. Drinking- 
water in many cases was bad. Ritual burial was not assured to those 
died. The families were not even notified so that they could 
I^rform the rites so important in Annamite belief. In 1927 the mortality 
on Southern plantations was from four to five tim^ as great as Cochin- 
Ouna’s average death-rate. It was naturafiy worst amorg those workers 
who had not become acclimatized, and on the redland plantations where 
Ae supervi^rs were newcomers who know nothing about local con- 
difions. 

Labour represented 75 per cent of a big plantation’s expenses. In 
1924 2 recruiting agent received 16 piastre per ax>Iie. Passage c€^ 
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10 piastres, and a like sum was given to each coolie in advance. Tlie 
total of 36 piastres for every worker, before he even got to the planta- 
tion^ rose after 1926. It represented a big investment for planters — ^that 
of 7,o<x>,ocx) francs for a plantation importing 10,000 coolies. The 
small planter who got labour from an adjacent commune had no such 
expense. Such an outlay means that the employer is going to take no 
chance of having his coolies decamp — ^which they do at the slightest 
pretext. Hence he must regard as desertion any mildly prolonged 
absence from the plantation, for it may jeopardize the whole enter- 
prise’s success. 

Desertions are not caused exclusively by bad treatment or nostalgia. 
There is a certain natural resentment of native peoples at having 
to cultivate their soil for foreign usurpers. Also, a series of accidents 
can awaken a superstitious belief that the spirits are hostile to an 
undertaking, and this h enough to make a hundred coolies take flight 
overnight. Cham ruins, coming to light during one canal dredging, 
caused the immediate withdrawal of all the workers. Self-mutilation 
is a cmrtM Annamite device for c^ing to work. It may be motivated 
by veng^nce, orf^, or plain laziness. Then they often claim that it 
WM done by a brutal employer. Craming is a native vreakness that 
nay m involve its victims in debt or in dispute that their only recouise 
is ^ take flight. Or coolies may be lured from one plantation to another. 
Tha has groiTO to be a reguhr profession, and a planter w^ho has 
«p€iKied sums importing ius labour may one day find that a 
ne^itKuir has 'Spirits his coolies away. Such losses of wrorkers have 
r^died &er»m proj»rtkins : in 1927 three thousand w’^orkers deserted. 
The^ lack of m. im cwd and the h^vy traffic in identity cards mA-p 
TO:^ture' vktadly impc^ibie. 

GoveriM>r who, after Sorraut, left his mark on Indo- 
'C 3 ik^ S He filled in the gaps by creating a general 

I^Kuir, tetter r^OTrting formalities, and more protection 
Ae. wirkfir m to ^kness, accidents, and repatriation. 

^ the»: giiaiaitees, Varrane further antagoni^d the 

were riready irate at the higher price of labour in 
At b^ftht sikI ^ the tO' which government regulations 

ilf . pitf tl^oa. But, they were mc^t seriously offended 
% ^ wkimwii timt ib€j were teaming thek coolie brutally, 
Tiiw imke im a«we md initktive is part of their general 
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creased medical care. In 1924 sanitary control was given to doctors of 
the Institnt Pasteur to conduct research on malaria. Companies, in 
order to decrease coolie mortality, were willing to finance these elforts. 
Safe drinking-water, enforced vaccination, copious distribution of 
quinine, and plentiful supplies of drugs were part of the new regula- 
tions. The Bernard Commission in 1925 had studied improvement of 
plantation infirmaries. These medical requirements cost the companies 
an additional 140 to 258 francs per coolie, and naturally the planters 
resented what they termed excessive coddling. The government felt 
that it was not over-paternalistic in a country given to swift and fatal 
epidemics, and it had the satisfaction of having its work enthusiastically 
approved in 1927 by a delegate from the League of Nations. The 
experiments made on the Michelin plantation at Thuan-loi, in 1929, 
proved that these expensive hygienic precautions were more than repaid 
by increased production. 

In preparation for his important edict of October 25, 1927, Varenne 
had long studied labour problems. Although, in general, the partisan 
of decentralization, he felt that a federal inspection of labour could cope 
far better with the increasingly difficult situation than the old local 
inspectors, because it involved more than one country. These officials 
were to be chosen from among the civil service, and in some provinces 
this resulted in a mixed political and labour control. Some planters 
refused to let their property be inspected, and accused the officials of 
giving political considerations an exi^gerated primacy. Varenne was 
not discouraged, and further worried planters by increasing control of 
the recruiting system. He tried to soothe the Tonkinese colonists by 
pointing to the local 3 per cent growth of the population, so as to alky 
their worries lest all the kbour be drained to the South. As for the big 
ojmpanies, this was the period of the rubber boom, characterized by 
the lush growth of specuktion. These mushroom concerns often 
^ploited their stockholders before their concessions, and were naturally 
less considerate of their employee than of those who had entrusted 
to them their savings. 

Varaane worked out accidait and sickness insurance when he kid 
down the principle of limited working hours. He instituted most suc- 
cessfully a system of workers^ savings, as a way of keeping at least a 
nuckus of their wages from being dissipated. Guarantees as to housiog, 
kM%ii^, and salaries were also reinforced. Varenne left Indo-Chbaa 
Wore he could complete this work, but his proj^ts were taken by 
B«juier. Tlie makria experimostation of the Pastor Institi^e prov^ 
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to be of great worth. B^b^ri was cured by improving the coolie diet 
by aHHing to the traditional rice some fresh meat and vegetables. Com- 
fortable lodgings and pure drinking water were used more as preventive 
measures than the curative type of medicine. Salaries were to be paid 
monthly : some employers had always delayed payments as long as they 
dared, because pay day was often followed by a wholesale decampment. 
rinrhing and housing were minutely— perhaps too much so — regulated, 
and half-pay specified for sickness. A contract could not be made for 
more tl^aTt three years with repatriation at its expiration, whai the 
worker received his savings account. 

A report by A. Thomas, of the L^gue of Nations’ International 
Labour Bureau, in 1929, called Pasquier’s attention to working conditions 
for women and children, with su^stions that were later embodied as 
edicts. On the employers’ side there were to be stricter enforcement of 
contracts. Although the legislation had decreased the number of 
desertions to 10 per cent, they were still much too frequent. Improve 
police technique had ^so resulted in bringiig to justice about half of 
th«€ deserters. 

In ^Ecral it may be said that this legislation was successful: there 
were many more renewals of contracts. 1929-3^ ^ acute 

^rfcultiiral crisis, and there W’ere only six collective refusals to work 
on the Soudiem plantations, and in only one case did armed force 
intervene. The ^vemmait showed itself willing to help planters 
provided they rea>gnized the state’s ri^t to mtervene and to control 
lilmr. 

In 1930 die 'Grmd Cmmil ackipted in principle the govemmot’s 
reforms, and capped them with a decree making the arbitratfon of 
dffienem« betwwn oqihal and labour obligatory. The debate leading 
up to diXMom Aowed Ae uaconciliatory spirit of Ae employer 
vis^i-ms Ae adminitotion. In 1928 Ae planters and 
fonsiikt^ Aeir grievance to Ae 'government. Hiey pointed 
Ae cewt rf tran^iortsrtion, and to Ae olMacles in Ae way 

of Mri^ Mmir. Coolfos ofim tum^ out to dangerous agteors, 
IMmUw were wt «vere again^ infractions of coiiti«:ts. 

fMe had ptetem to raise Ae *a>olies’ salaries so h%h that 

^ prfce ^ anides €»dd tm COTupete wiA Aek rivals’. T^e 
w^cd Ae state to ^ Acm. in getrii^ workem, and Aaa to 
rtii|m ilto teovokat iwcAfflu 'fr^iwtors, Aey 'cMmed, visitai oidy 
Ae FfttiA tad never west awr Ae € 3 iii»^ or Annamit^. 

l»d wily la^i prk», Art Ae 
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ainute regulation of housing, for instance, meant great expenditure 
or what was unsuitable to the climate and to the coolies’ needs. Tonkin 
olonials still resented the draining of workers to Southern plantations 
md to the Pacific Islands. Salaries in the South were from two to five 
imes higher than those in the North. 

The government’s general policy, not directly concerned with labour 
egislation, tends to increase small properties as the best solution to 
he proletariat problem. The growth of Communism has precipitated 
his movement. The creation of big Annamite properties has, in many 
vays, been unfortunate, for the native bourgeoisie are the worst oppres- 
of their compatriots. Social service has been developed to alleviate 
nisery: private initiative, it is hoped, will co-operate here, with and 
hrough public support. Medical service in this respect is especially 
important. Diet and exercise may improve Annamite stamina and 
resistance to disease. 

From the native viewpoint migration to the South has every economic 
advantage. Higher salaries in the South drive out starvation wages in 
the North. CJovemment inspection has done little or nothing for the 
Northern plantations, but it has improved matters in Cochin-China. 
The savings system organized by Varenne was originally misunderstood 
by the natives, as but one more skin game, but in 1931, when the first 
instalment was paid back,^ there was a distinct change in their attitude. 
By this device the government may actually instil in the Annamites 
the habit of saving. The state also profits by having fewer emergency 
that require repatriation. 

The whole labour problem is now in abe5rance because of the depres- 
^n. But even so the big-scale importations of contract labour seem 
d^nitely over. The problem of how to attach these immigrants to the 
wU seems also to have been resolved through the village type of labour 
mlony. The expense this involves makes it feasible only for big com- 
Formerly only men were imported, and they lived in a kind of 
iMnacis. The present trend is, rather, to bring whole families South. 
History has shdwn the expansion possibilities in the Annamite race, 
mmI these can be utilized by giving them the kind of Hfe they want — a 
kJiBe, rice-fields, and a place for die family tombs. There are at present 
tm outstanding villages of colonization. TTiat of Ha-tien covers 
fiftem thousand hectares. An experiment is being undertake there by a 
cnmpary with the Mis^on’s co-operation. The Rach-gia village is about 
half of that size. There the natives after a trial period of six jeam boxime 

^ |^<xs 5 pet cent of tibe moatHy wag^ to tlie woiter^s acooumt. 
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outright owners of the land. The government there is trying to tise 
Aonamite methods of colonization. As yet it is too soon to foretell the 
outcome. 

There is no immediate prospect of machines replacing human labour 
in Indo- China, Rice-fields, being under water, make the use of machi- 
nery impracticable. Moreover, the transplanting requires periodic, 
intensive labour, a t}q>e of work well adapted to family labour, for even 
the small children can help. Nor is the t)q)e of work on rubber planta- 
tions adapted to machines. Tapping rubber trees is delicate, and 
requires adroitness and finesse rather than brute force. Annamites are 
particularly fitted for this work. Now that the cost of wholesale labour 
transportation is over, and the difficulties of provisioning are lessened 
by the building of roads, and the new agreement limiting rubber 
production is in force, Annamite labour is definitely cheaper and more 
suitahle. According to the latest report of Jean Goudal (1936), the worst 
conditions are definitely over. 

labour legislation in Indo-China grew spontaneously with the 
development of labour itself, but not out of it, as was the case in 
Europe, il^ing a colony, Indo-China was artificially endowed with a 
ready-made code. The first legislatkm was sporadic, but in 1927 it 
became systematic and gaaeral. In 1933 it was completed by regulating 
the status of iBree laix>ur. Gaps, however, still remained, as, for instance, 
the failure to regulate contracts tetween natives. Nor has the farmer yel 
been remied from the gnp of the usurer. A more detailed accident 
I^fefetion was dm felt to be desirable. 

During 1^5 and 1936 important ^cts increased labour protection 
by which wiitract workers are now really salaried workers who have 
apprcdWble ad^rantag^ over free workers. The 1937 completion of the 
Mkmt '©ode begim by Varenne inspired by the liberal laws of the 
Mum govemmeist. Women’s labour has been regulated with prohibi- 
of work;, childrm under twelve can no longer be hired as 
btomemj the former teorhour day has been reduced to nine houis, and 
in 193® dnnim^ed to e^ht. One day’s rest a vpeek fe 

lh©.WiMkers have a ri^t to paid vacations. 'This will be 
Ac of a mininmm salary for all workers, based 

TO foe tell toi cTOdifidiK m rach province, A minute inquiry 
to hSf foiwn ndes fmr this edict., and it was conduct^ 
^ OMTOfolee'. named by Robin, The multiple' techniol 

defe^tti fo©' promulgation of tfitR ©ode imtil Janmtry 
Fmthtt' imisited mifc Varenne’s edicts in provMiBg 

'ife 
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)r a more complete accident and compensation insurance, and the 
rbitration of conflicts. 

With the most humanitarian concepts possible, it has seemed to 
aany premature to apply a European code to Annamites : for example, 
0 give an eight-hour day to an Annamite who does not work steadily 
our hours out of twelve. A labourer walks off if he is asked to replace 
he tools he has been using. His leisure, it seems probable, would not 
}€ profitably spent. Annamites have not method or discipline in their 
vork, probably due to the spasmodic if intensive labour demanded by 
he rice-fields. 

The Annamites have distinct psychological as well as economic 
drawbacks as farmers. Their whole life is so impregnated with ritual 
and static Chinese philosophy that it makes antique methods meritorious 
simply because they are old. New crops, the regular care of ammals, 
the use of fertilizers are all incurably repugnant to him. He is even 
suspicious of agricultural credit, that will extract him from the blood- 
sucking usurers. Rice-fields require hard work of a disagreeable kind, 
standing knee-deep in water and shooing oflF predatory animals for 
hours at a time — ^yet it lasts for only a brief while. This has developed 
the qualities of perseverance and industry, but it has done nothing 
to remedy the Annamite’s total lack of initiative. The native farmer 
works within the strict orbit of his needs, which may be summed up 
in his philosophy that it is easier to do without something than to work 
for it. If his daily needs are satisfied, the Annamite takes no thought 
for the morrow. The historical Ktplanation of mandarinal exactions may 
be brought forward, and the sumptuary laws that restricted display of 
poss^ions, but with the increase of security and needs this attitude 
should gradually break down. Varying the crops should stimulate 
exdiange in r^ions that form^y raised all the same products, and had 
no means of communication by which to distribute their highly perish- 
able resource. Education over a long period of y^rs is need^ as a 
parallel effort to lending agricultural credit, before the Annamite’s 
mental set-up will permit him and stimulate him to become a good 
farmer and labourer. 

Free rather than cx>ntract labour is in accord with French poEcy: 
and a>ntract Mmur did drive out the worst form of requisiticmcd 
ybour. It seoBS likely that free labour will soon supplant cxmtrad^, 
Imt this somewhat dq>ends on the railway system^s cx)iiipleti<to. 
It dbouM in any case r^ult in a more equitable distribution ctf 
the population. If lalx^urers can return frequmtfy to thor native 
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village with savings and in good health, free labour will auto- 
matically flourish. 

Comm 

In 1897 corvees in Cochin-China were fixed at thirty days, and of 
the commim^ could use ten. Ten more had to be bought at fixed 
prices, and the remaining third were to be served out in public works. 
The next year an edict absorbed corvees into the personal tax, and the 
principle of purchasing exemption, instead of working off corvee service, 
was finally ^tablished. The other countries of the Union went through 
the ^me legislative process. 

In studying requisitioned labour, the important differences between 
law and practice must always be kept in mind. Corvees were very soon 
l^:ally abolished, but they were retained in practice, though increasingly 
r^tricted. With the difficulty of getting free labour, especially for 
public works, it was the only method of accomplishing a service of 
undoubted sodal utility, but naturally the whole system lent itself to 
abu^. A mandarin was the indispensable intermediary for procuring 
this labour, and he used it naturally to pay oflF old scores. The heavy 
mentality that CTsued was an eloquent tribute to the lack of care, poor 
|H“ovisi<ming, and wholesale desertions that railway building, notably, 
involved. The difficult climate, the almost insuperable obstacles to any 
accx)inpli^iment in the at^ence of pack-animals and roads, as well as 
too tmiiinited authority, acxounted for the overseers^ brutality. It was 
I^^y fcabidden to strike cooE^ but there were, according to eye- 
witnras^, undeniable reprmls wh^ the coolies dared to complain C& 

Abu^ were so flagrant that Violette complained of them officialty 
m Iw feiMMB budg^ report of 1910. The horror of burden bearing is 
in h^rts of all men. Even when they were well paid, 
omJks ffid not emerge phymcally and moraEy unscathed. 
Affli fcHce luid to be used on them. M'^ were often takm 

fer iMsm work in the fields. The 'Colonial government h^ 
'Aiwn the ocMMderation as had the Annamite r^ime fer 
Motabks arbitrarily sel'^ed their victims who 
Th®e men spent their liv^ l^rpetually in 
foM® to anc^ier, without or family life. Vilhg^ 

the of a traveler Wfao' mi ght have a poxnh 

^ It jg tele tluit penury of labour is one of the 

and d^^rt even when they 
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are well paid and well treated. The perpetual need for labour is the 
unanswerable argument to humanitarian reproaches, ^d it explains 
the divergence between law and practice. It is certain that requisitioned 
labour has given way in large measure to contract labour, and in time 
both may decline before the prevalence of free labour. Emperor Bao 
Dai’s labour Charter of 1933 recognizes its inherent injustice, and its 
m>lely exceptional necessity. Only high state officials, with the consent 
of elected assemblies, may requisition labour, and then solely for 
emergencies of public necessity. Such service must be remunerated at 
fixed wages, and only used where free labour is not available. The 1937 
Labour Charter abolished corvees unconditionally in the directly 
administered countries of the Union. 

Labour in the Pacific Islands 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century a group of French mer- 
chants recruited Annamites, through Chinese agents, for work in the 
Pacific Islands. All the phenomena of early contract labour, under the 
appearance of legality, characterized this abominable trade — the separa- 
tion of families and deception about the work and its fabulous salaries. 
The first period, 1 890-9 5 , was the worst, and few lived to be repatriated. 
After this the government became somewhat stirred and ordered an 
inquiry. Nevertheless, Doumer reauthorized this trade, despite many 
strong remonstrances. 

These circumstances were almost identically reproduced in the 
1920’s. The first detachment of woikers was such a success that one 
French company created a direct boat service between Indo-China and 
the Islands. Seven ships between 1920 and 1928 carried 9,363 coolies, 
who were deposited in about equal proportions at NouveUe Caledonie 
and the Nouvelles Hebrides, The form^ island possessed such raw 
matoials n^ded by France as cotton, coffee, cacao, copra, nickel, and 
chromium, all concentrated in a rdatively small area. A steady diminu- 
tion in the number of natives nec^sitated this importation of labour, 
and the Annamites were very successful in supplying the need. Tire 
Mands expmenc^ a revival. New colonists came and busing b^an 
to flourish. 

In 1927, when it was prop(^ed to oreate a General Inspection of 
Labour, a scandal was aired in r^ard to tins highly profitable labour 
vaature. The nu^ionary of reform was none other than that unsonipu- 
hm conquistador — the Marquis de Monpezat, colonist, offioal, and 
of the Vohmii Indockmoise, Monp^sat’s important intoi^s in 
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TobMe were being affected by the draining of labour to the Pacific 
Islands, and this most disinterested of motives lay at the bottom of his 
crusade. He showed up this twentieth-century business as a scandalous 
slave trade, and the patriotic motives evoked by its sponsors as nothing 
more than plain profiteering. The powerful Societe des Phosphates de 
rOcmfue used its influence with the administration to procure, through 
the village Notable, more cheap Tonkinese labour, so as to save them 
from having to hire the more expensive Chinese. Monpezat, in his 
publicity, spared no detail of the terrible conditions, not only on the 
Islands themselves, but on the boats transporting the workers. The 
unhealthy climate, and the failure to take any medical care of the sick 
or legal care for the rights of the labourers, he also scored. Monpezat 
beaime the bane of the government’s existence, but the facts that he 
brought to light could not be denied, notably in proving the adminis- 
tration’s guilty knowledge of this terrible trade. After long hesitation 
the government sent an Inspector to the Islands. His report was not 
published, but it was said on the whole to be favourable. The conspiracy 
of silmce and general inaction again aroused Monpezat to the attack. 
His revdations once more made a profound impression. The profits he 
Aofwed to have been made by the Pacific Islands Companies would more 
than have a)vered the higher cc^t of Chinee labour. Nor did a kilo- 
gpiniae erf the phe^phates of these patriotic concerns go either to France 
or to her c»Iony . 

The attitside of the administration was simply a denial of these 
diaigtt. Tonkinese labourers, they claimed, readily adapted themselves 
to the c&nate, as the numerous renewals of contracts testified, and they 
Wtte much better off thare than in the delta. IndoChina belonged to 
tlr Frmch Enq)ire, and therefore owed help to the less fortunate 
M€ 3 riK>V(^, th^e workers would cr^te new consumers of Indo- 
gEKsds, in the now under-populated Pacific Islands. Annamite 
and stiH are strongly O'ppc^ed to this labour exodus, 
but they ' are agmist sending Annamites an3rwhere outside the 
fee eitim* military or TOmmerdal motive. When it was 
mwimwi, to ,1^9, l 4 iat five hundr^ Annamite w^e to be sent as a 
MxKrr 'C^wrmient to' Fimeh Equatorial Afriica, the native pr^ went 
s As may be im^ined, the abuses of the 

Pwdfic IsItiKh vcrtoire -have o^talized in Communist propagan.da. 
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ASIATIC FOREIGNERS IN INIX>-CHINA 

The Chinese 

When Aimam had shaken off China’s domination in the fifteenth 
century, the Chinese in the country became le^ly, though not spiritu- 
ally, foreigners. Those along the Northern frontier turned bandit, while 
another group, former Minh partisans, asked the Emperor of Annam 
for refuge in Cochin-China, where they settled near the Gulf of Siam. 
These Southern Chinese participated, and with profit, in the inter- 
minable Annamite-Khmer wars, and founded along with the later 
flourishing ports of Hatien, Rach-gia, Caman, the most important rios 
market in the country at Cholon. It was the Chinese who first colonized 
the Mekong delta, for not until 1699 did the Annamito place there 
an administration of their own. 

Under Gia-long, for the first time, the Chinese infiltration tc»k 
on the proportions of a migration. Usually they came in groups and took 
up commerce in the towns. Because of the prestige they enjoyed, the 
Chinese had a very favourable position, contrary to the usual Annamite 
attitude towards foreigners. The Annamite reaction, in general, was 
more of admiration than of affection. He called the Chinese respectfully 
“my uncle,” whereas the Chinese, in the imperial tradition, still thought- 
fully referred to the Annamite as the tail of a rat. When the Emperor 
Tu-duc had to deal with the French and simultaneously with a Ton- 
kinese rebellion, he gave the Northern provinces of Quang-yen, Son- 
tay, and Thai-Nguyen over to the Chinese partisans from Yunnan 
who were, at least officially, helping him against the rebels. Thus in 
the North and in the South, as well as in the towns of Annam, the 
Chinese firmly entrenched themselves. 

The Chinese infiltration into Cambodia was of long and indefinite 
standing. Unlike those who went to Annam to make money and thm 
return to China, the Chinese who came to C^mbodk remained there 
and mixed with the population, devoting thrai^lves Im to commerce 
than to farming. The Khmer code never especially favoured the 
Chinese, for Ckmbodia had never been a va^l state. Each foreign 
group had its leader, but his powers never €^ce«ied those of poIk» 
dkcipline. From other view|K>ints, no^ly the fiscal, the 'Chinese were 
assimilated to the Khmers, ^and aside firom minor r^trictions tiicy 
enjoyed the same civi r^ts. They Hve unevenly distributed throu^out 
die country, and form about a tenth of the total popuMioii. Almft 
left thousand of them live at Pnom-Penh, which, has a hme 
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quarter. None of the antagonism which characterizes their dealings 
with the Annamites embitters Sino-Cambodian relations. The Chinese 
are the most active group economically in the country, and the Khmers 
are only too thankful to be relieved of such onerous tasks. A Chinese 
husband is considered an excellent match for a Khmer woman, and 
the ensuing race of half-breeds is superior to the pure Khmer brand 
in mergy and initiative. 

In both Annam and Cambodia the Chinese were allowed to yield to 
their natural propaisity for group life, and to organize themselves into 
cor^egations, called bar^s^ according to province and dialect. The 
h^ds of th^e congregations were selected by them, and were respon- 
sible to the Annamite government for taxes and order. They enjoyed 
the same civil rights as Annamites and were, moreover, exempted from 
military service and cowees. The Annamite Emperors regretted their 
morality, and from time to time tried to reassert their authority by 
expelling the Chinese implicated in commercial fraud or clandestine 
opium trade. Legally they were assimilated to the Annamites, and since 
the codes were Chinese-mspired, they suffered no legislative hardships. 
The congregation unit was only possible where the Chinese remained 
tc^ther in towns and were not scattered throughout the countryside. 
They farmed certain indirect taxes, like that of gaming, and they were 
the official distributora of opium and salt for the Annamite government. 
L^er they temporarily performed the same function for the French, 
but were sut^cpiently suppr^sed because their power was becoming 
too grot. If the money which they made with such ease had remained 
m the muntry, the problem would not have grown so acute. But those 
who came to Anmm rarely brought their families with them, and re^ 
fwtoriitrf themselv^ and their money as soon as they had made a 
fortUM. They did coitoact s^ondary marri^e alliances with Annamite 
aiui riius formed a numerous group of half-breeds called 
Up to the reign of Minh-Mang they were regarded as 
a to increase the population caused that Emperor 
to film An nam i tes. He still, however, treated them as a 

, until were gradually al^rbed into the native 

CJdteaiy to wh2l''^ppcB^ in 'Omobodia, the 'Qhinese lived side by 
aUc MsimAm, md yet were never a part of them. It is im- 

pc^Ie to tea, 'mm apprarin^ely, the numl^r of Oimese in Annam 
before the Fr<®rfi, Inw they were certainly mc^ numerous in 

Umaify the 'Oiir^e dssraitmhed widiout money, but 
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with an ability that soon got him employment. By thrift he rose to the 
status of small trader. Sober, industrious, and tenacious, it was only a 
step to his becoming a big merchant or banker. The Annamites badly 
needed capital and credit institutions. Poverty, gaming, a lack of fore- 
sight and of perseverance and co-operation — ^these were all Annamite 
defects which the Chinese could exploit. The fact that the Chinese 
could wax rich by charging a 6o per cent interest rate is significant in 
itself. Thus the Annamites were drawn into an inextricable network 
of obligations, largely due to their own weakness and incapacity. The 
Chinese had lost their political control over Annam, but they had 
substituted a no less deadly hold on the country’s economy. They 
had never relinquished their intellectual and artistic donoination. 

The superficial resemblance between Annamites and Chinese has 
been inevitably exaggerated, but not enough has been said of their 
mutual antagonism. The Chinese do not disguise their feelings of 
contempt for their former vassals. The Annamites, on their side, r^ent 
the Chinese as arrogant, perfidious, and leech-like — ^yet they admire 
them for their success. It is, however, the deadly hatred of the inferior 
for the superior. It is a curious fact that the sense of solidarity, whose 
lack was partly responsible for the Annamite downfall, should now be 
slowly forged through a hatred for their Chinese masters. For the 
French, Sino-Annamite hostility is the greatest guarantee against either 
group’s becoming a political menace. 

Tlie Chinese, far from opposing the French conquest, aided and 
abetted it. The war was only a stupid accident, contrary to the traditional 
policy of both participants. The French attitude towards the Chinee 
has been almost as liberal as that of the Annamite government, and for 
the same reasons — that they are indispensable to the a>untry’s exis- 
tmee. A high head tax exempts them from and military service. 

know thoroughly the Annamites and the country, and far better 
than any Westerner ever could. They are the essential link betwem 
the victor and the vanquished. First as provisioners of the troops, then 
as Farmers of the indirect taxes, they secured an ever greater hold on 
the colony’s commerce and tenking. It is not the vocal Annamites who 
are, as yet, the rivals of the Chinese, but the Frmdi oipitolists and 
bankers themselves. Juridically they are imw under the Frmch com- 
mercial code, and in criminal cases under French or native law, d&pe&i- 
on whether the other litigsmt is Asiatic or Europotm In regard to 
civil ri^ts, they receive fair treatment, and can acquire property and 
trade with perfect freedom. 
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Population statistics are one of the mysteries of modem China. It 
is curious that with their traditions of family life, deeply rooted in the 
native village, the Chinese emigrants have covered the earth. Natural 
cataclysms, oppressive administrators, the pillaging of soldiers and 
bandits, the indifference of the central government, have all encouraged 
this outflow. Once these exiles have become wealthy, the Chinese 
government shows for them a solicitude it never betrayed when they 
were poor and still in the fatherland. Unlike the mass emigration 
towards Manchuria, what is directed towards Indo-China represente 
a restricted elite. The Chinese come to the colony only in proportion 
as they are needed there, inasmuch as they are required to have a 
guarantor vtithin the country to answer for their solvency and good 
conduct. This measure is less of a barrier to their entry than a turnstile 
regulated to the coxmtry^s economy. In 1874 a Bureau of Immigration 
was founded at Saigon and linked to the congregation organization. 
In an excessive zeal to insure identification, the government took 
measures which aroused such Chinese resentment that its worst 
fottures were suppressed in 1907. Indo-China presents a remarkable 
picture of immigration, centuries old and unchanging. The groups 
within the country are steadily nourished and supplemented from 
id^itical groups from without. Their predominant situation is due 
to years of concentrated effort directed always towards the same goal. 
Their force comes not from their munbers — ^there are now about four 
hundred thousand concentrated principally in the South — ^for the heavy 
they pay prevent the poorest class from seeking admission. This 
curtails the number of adventurers, and the so-called Yellow Peril 
I»ydhology has little material on which to operate. 

As landowning farmers the Chinese are important only in Cambodia; 
in AmMa oompetitkin with the natives is unprofitably keen. As coolie 
pfay^ an hniHutant role in the recent plantation development in 
tiK The Qm^se have more endurance, intelligence, and industry 

sfiiy of their Asiatic rivals. The higher wages they demand reflect 
cff iheir .Mperiority, and this forces employers regretfully 
to Amaaute labour. The Chinese themselv^ prefer Mal^a 

lAcfie buy land, for it is forbidden foreigners to own 

m th^liKici-CIiine^ redlands. Rice-growing does not offer the 
of i:a|iid ^ does commerce. 

^ tiie tradi&nal type of 'Chinese in Indo-'Chma. 
wmmerc^, &om the sTnall shopkeq>er to the 
pwt pee ejqsorier. It mtoMudmary that a Chinese who has abitty 
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IS his only asset can get so far ahead, Chinese commerce is so grafted 
>11 to native production that it forms a double menace. Not a farmer 
limself, the Chinese controls farming — as is illustrated by the Chinese 
domination of rice, the colony’s major export. An agent from one of the 
big Qiolon firms, or even an independent speculator, goes from village 
to village in his boat, gathering in the sacks of rice and draining the 
harvest to the town. The same is true of fishing and other kinds of 
prcKiuction. Western buyers have none of these direct contacts with 
the producers. The Chinese are able to exploit most cleverly the 
Annamites’ lack of capital and perennial need of money. To get ready- 
money quickly, they are willing to pledge their daughters or the next rice 
harvest at a price much below their worth. In buying paddy the Chinese 
imt only speculate on the solvency of the natives, but on the price it 
will fetch in the world market, for it is usually bought up some months 
before the harvest. Except for its actual growing, the collecting, husk- 
ing, and exportation of rice is in Chinese hands. On the rare occ^ions 
wh^ these clever creditors bring suit — they usually prefer to threaten 
debtors and thereby increase their hold — ^they invariably win, for they 
are careful to remain strictly within the law. All business to the Chinese 
is a vast gamble — ^speculation and long-term risks. They have no savings 
for they cannot bear to leave capital idle. They evince courage in sup- 
porting their numerous losses. If bankrupt, they cheerily disappear 
and begin again as soon as they can. This means that there is no Chinee 
bourgeoisie: they are either rich or poor, and not permanently either. 

Tlie Chinese are remarkably versatile, and excel equally as farmers, 
merchants, coolies, or bankers, with profit to themselves and to the 
administration to which they become indispensable intermedkries. 
They suffer from no capital-labour antagonisms. It is oftor a family 
affair, and the employee have a share in the profits. In time, by saving 
and by winning the confidaice of an influentiai man, the employee will 
himself become an employer. Through a highly developed spirit of 
^miation, the Chinese enter into joint busing operations with thdr 
B^jibours, but each maintain his a)mmercial per^nality, m the 
ri^ of a>mpetitM)n are thereby minimiased. No written contract exists. 
At New Y^rs (Tet) the aca>iints are balanced and the prafiis 

The lack of individuali^n and the omnipotence of the group make 
for pmctiol dfficulties which the Frendi, as well as the Annaimte, 
have leaned to iheir.sorrcw. In any 'CSnnese ccunpany it ib im|K]^bIe 
to find <Mit whO' are real dk&ckBm, Every indivMiml his 
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name more than twice to escape the evil spirits, as well as official 
investigation. It is literally impossible to lay hands upon a bankrupt 
Chinese. To begin with, in China there is no such thing as bankruptcy 
procedure. The custom of regulating debts at Tet cuts short long com- 
mercial agonies, and forces delinquents whose credit is exhausted 
eidier to take flight or to commit suicide. Due to the prevalent illi- 
teracy, verbal contracts prevail, and they are therefore impossible to 
veriiEy. 

The first taste which the French experienced of these legal problems, 
presented by Chinese flights and bankruptcies occurred in 1889-90, 
and made the Saigon Chamber of Agriculture agitate for legal pro- 
tection. In 1892 all Asiatic merchants were placed under the French 
penal code — the initial attempt to bring unity into the colony’s com- 
mercial regulations. This decree forced Chinese merchants to declare the 
name, aim, and headquarters of their companies, so as to focus respon- 
sibility in case of bankruptcy. The plurality of Chinese names and the 
instability of Chinese orthography added to the ordinary risks. But the 
decree was not very effective. The Chinese continued to play on Frendi 
%imrance of their language and methods, and to substitute for their 
own nam^ such promking appellations as “unalterable loyalty” and 
“umxMitrolled prc^eiity.” When the French tried to bring pressure, the 
heads of the a>ngregations threatened a boycott of European goods, 
aiMi so succeeded in opposii^ and postponing application of any strict 
Until the recent depr^ion the Chinese were powerful 
to rmst any profound change of their methods or release of 
tl^ hold on the OTuntry’s economy. 

The |K>Etical supervision exercised by the French over the Chinese 
m veij stort. The congre^tion organization has been retained, ami 
li^r h^tds, m res|Kms35le intermediari^, are chosen with great c^e 
firon m drawn up by the electors* Provided he keeps order and turns 
wet' ffie hi^ tax^ which QuMse residents pay, this congregation 
leader all pc»ible latkude in internal organization- This covers a 
,o€ like graft and secret societies, but it k excellent as 
a system. It serv^ as a form of mutual insurance, as 

a ti»ie and as a form of judkial arbitration. Only in c^ses of 

erhiae the ccin^^atim c^ll in the administration. In many ways 
resOThl^ the old Annamite commune, Eadb has its 
own kmI canetery. It k a state within a state, and in 

ways a grate pohtfcrf danger, ^cret soeieti^ are the cement of 
iiMi 'hs real heady not tihe official figurdbead, k 
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iiBknown to the administration. This seems to the French especially 
dangerous since such groups, notably the Society of Heaven and Earth, 
are afEliated with the mother organizations in China. 

Up to now the government has confined itself to watchful waiting, 
playing off the Annamites against the Chinese, and the chaos and 
uncertainty of contemporary China against the peace, order, and 
security of French Indo-China. In the powerful and closed milieu of 
the congregation, it is very easy for subversive ideas to flourish imper- 
ceptibly. Up to now, however, the sole preoccupation of the Chinese 
seems to be money-making, and not political theories. Cholon, the 
quintessence of Chinese life in Indo-China, offers only two occupations 
— ^business and pleasure. The Chinese there are uprooted from their 
best home traditions, which are lost in the brutal straggle for wealth 
and enjoyment. For this the Chinese need the peace and security 
offered by the French government, and in return they are willing to 
pay heavy taxes and extend courtesies to it. If a foreign potentate visits 
Cholon hundreds of the flags of his country are manufactured over- 
night to do him honour. Everything is subservient to being permitted 
unrestricted trade. 

The 1935 Franco-Chinese agreement will radically alter the status of 
Chinese in the colony. Chinese nationals have now the most-favoured- 
nation tr^tment. The congregation organization was suppressed, and 
in 1936 Chinese consulates were established in Hanoi and Haiphong. 
That same year an air service linked Canton to Hanoi, thereby shorten- 
ing the trip from Paris to Shanghai to ten days. 

Certain French merchants, as well as Annamit^, plead for a r^tric- 
tion of the present Chinese immigration. They claim that if China 
should succeed in reconstituting itself a powerful nation, she would 
find a foothold already prepared for her in Indo-China, and the presmt 
apparently peaceful influx is but the vanguard of a more aggressive 
conquest. Chinee home ties are too strong: they show no desire to 
become rcoted in the colony. But the majority of French are inclined 
to think it alarmist to call the Qiinese a viper that is being nourished in 
Indo-China^s commercial bosom. China is in ferment, and the SiiK>- 
Annamite hostility a perennial trump card. The Chinese parasite are 
fotmtially dangerous but, far more important, they are m)nomi<^y 
indispaosable, as was shown when the depression forced many of them 
to repatriate themselves. They were the first to give the couitoy — 
not from altruistic motives — the credit faciliti^ it badly neeff«i, 
and to endow the population wherever they went with i^w Mood that 
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has crated a race of semi-Chinese, superior in almost every respect to 

the indigenous populations. 

Hindus 

Aside from minor activities as coachmen and merchants, the vast 
majority of Indians in the colony are usurers. As traders, they under- 
sell even the Chinese, who in turn are cheaper than European shops. 
McMt of these Hindus come from the Malabar or Coromandel Coasts. 
Some of them are Catholics from the French towns of India. But the 
majority are Moslems or Hindus who, through a remarkable industry 
in counterfeit papers, pretend to be French citizens. This is the basis 
of their importance in Cochin-China, where they form a large slice of 
an exceptionally venal electorate,^ and where they may hold office 
denied to the Annamites. Not only do the Annamites feel themselv^ 
racially superior to the Hindus, who are in some cases their judges, 
but they are outraged at being legally and economically inferior to 
them in their own country. Under the Blanchy regime in Cochin- 
Qiina, this situation beotme patently ridiculous. Hindus were given 
full pay and regular leaves of absence, on the same basis as Europeans, 
to re«>ver from ffie disastrous effects of an Asiatic climate upon their 
health. Certainly the privile^d position of th^e Indians is not com- 
BMJSUrate with their iitility to the country, and is simply a practical joke 
unwittingly perpetrated by the Frmch Revolution. 

There is a s%nifiamt sa3rmg in Indo-China that one cannot become 
a clmUy^ or Indian usurer, one must be to the profession bom. Their 
mlt thought k the piastre, and th^ give to it an attention bordering on 
worship. They lead a mysterious and destmctive existence, given over 
CEMoplttefy to their avarice. No one knows the whole medianism, but 
Aefr eaSerpr^ ^ems to be dirked from India. This is the only 
for the inexplic^le and brusque changes in the interest 
cl»rge. Sinoe the wuntry, specially the rural district, is so 
tottii m tteir gi:%>, th«c ftiM^mtiom ^g>ell 'dmster for large portiom of 
Where the mon^ goes is also a mystery. The colony is bl^ 
attl coffers of Bengal are pr^umably filled with the 

m tsertoinly no group of pa>ple in the colony so heartily 
' AaMuiiile 'CteidxKiian r^^entment of Qiinese usury is at 
'admiiwton, but theare is no aH^eviating tendeme^ 
for Ctoe -CcMiimmht ^^tator exploited this general hatr^ 

ffie aai .erf an official reven^ U|K>n a Hsdtty 
* la diwwc WEte ^^00' in 
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who^ he averred, would be thrown to the lions for his iniquities. Needless 
to say a large and credulous crowd gathered to witness this pretty 
spectacle, and to them the Communist could expound as a substitute 
the gospel according to Karl Marx. 

THE EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTION: COMMERCE 

In the conquest of Tonkin two practical considerations dominated 
more emotional motives — ^the prospect of the Indo-Chinese as buyers 
of French goods, and of Tonkin as a back-door entrance to China. In 
neither case have these tempting prospects materialized. 

Yunnan was first visited in 1870 by Emile Rochers, who was to 
return there twenty-five years later as head of the Lyon Mission. He 
studied in detail the mining situation and the means of communication. 
Obstacles to tapping the commercial wealth of Yunnan were both 
psychological and physical. The Chinese dislike of foreigners, the 
absence of security for life and property, arbitrary vexations and 
taxations, were chronic drawbacks, but in addition there was the 
destruction left in the wake of the Moslem rebellion. At that time, 
anyway, the famous southern provinces of China were not rich but a 
desolate waste, and the scattered population could not furnish labour 
to develop its latent wealth. Tin and opium were Yunnan’s exports, 
but the latter because of its small bulk and great value lent itself more 
readily to smuggling than to commerce. Attention automatic^ly turned 
from the vain glitter of Yunnanese commerce to the realiti^ of Indo- 
China’s wealth. 

Few people realized the profound poverty of Tonkin. Sudi glowii^ 
prospects had been painted to justify the conquest that the French 
industrialists mistook potential natural resources for a r^dy-made 
native clientele. At a time when the country could barely sup|x>rt its 
teeming tax-ridden population. Tonkin’s army of functionaries ate away 
like locusts at its slider revenues. What should have been spmt 
in developing the native buying power was wasted in riotous 
administration. 

One curious phenomenon of Indo-China’s commerce is the 
apparent relationship between the country’s productivity and the 
^^i^cs of its commerdal prosperity. For example, in the year 1887 
a drought ruined the rice crop of Tonkin, yet exports increa^d apprc- 
chdbly. A rise in imports may simply mem. that the number of ftmc- 
tfemari^ has increased, or that the public works de|»rtmCTi: haS' onterwl 
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nmterials which have been covered by a loan. An artificial swelling of 
statistics by Donmer, without reflecting a real economic development, 
did, however, create enough confidence in France to float a good-sized 
loan. Organizing fairs was another device for giving the colony favour- 
able publicity. Bert held an exposition in 1887 at Hanoi, and organized 
Chambers of Commerce in the colony. He sent detailed information to 
France as to the colony's commercial needs — ^with no appreciable 
results. In his waie Doumer organized the Hanoi Exposition of 1902. 

It was a conspicuous failure in that some of the buildings fell down at 
once, and that the few natives who saw it were shocked by the nudes 
rampant in French art. It had, however, a certain publicity value. 

The army of occupation brought with it a flock of French merchants 
who provisioned the troops with considerable profit. Independently of 
war supplies, they began to undertake regular commerce. This early 
rapid development was checked by the return of the Chinese after the 
country was padfied. French profits at once wasted away: they could 
Mver undersell the Chinese. The latter had long been established in 
Annam, and had a wonderful organization adapted to the country and 
its pojple. A simple system of barter exchange eliminated French bank- 
ing procedure which frightened the natives away. The tariff that 
prc^ctol French industry was powerless before Chinese mastery 
whkh was a compcBite of adaptability, solidarity, and business intuition, 
Th«^ imm what the Annamites had to sell and to buy, and were willing 
to travel in the interior where Europeans never penetrated. They sold 
artides like swallows' nests, Chmese medicines, and joss-sticks, which 
only Asiatics mmufoctured. They even encroached on the Europ^m 
cfeitole. TTi^ cxaild live cheaper than their French rivals, and so were 
wiiliig to take profit. The French merchant who was blessed with 
aWB minh capital, knew nothing atx>ut the people or the country, 
aiMi WHS Icmded dofwn with European commercial theories was hope- 
by the Chinese, who everywhere absorbed the pc^tion 
irf It took the development of French colonization, with 

piwtato. Ifte riiH>er, ci^ee, tea, and minerals, to revive French com- 
Bdisare the depressk)n a fair balance had been struck : the 
Qmwc, in gMeial, handled native ioaports^ and exports, while the 
dy tine &e: Europeans. 

' of Imve naturally been another vital factor 

fe' th# 'of ccramerce, but it haa been on the whole 

a p©emtoirky of b nildmg roads and rail- 

amte anc few, .Ckmftiaanfet doctrines discouraged 
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their development. Native products are also few, and it was futile to 
export to the adjacent province exactly what that province itself was 
producing. In Laos, however, the transportation problem is paramount. 
Siam, because of geographical unity, is the provisioner of Laos, and the 
Mekong’s great length prevents establishing an effective tariff frontier. 
Connecting Laotian commerce with the rest of the colony is an artificial 
process, still largely in the imagination of the public works department, 
as it has been for the last forty-two years. 

Indo-China’s exports are few in number and almost entirely raw 
materials. Rice heads the list, and reveals Cochin-China’s prepon- 
derate position. Lagging far behind come minerals, com, fish, and 
rubber. The colony has always been fortunate enough to sell all of its 
exports. In spite of the rapid development of France as Indo-China’s 
best client, the countries of the Far East, notably China, now rival 
France. Exportations to China have remained st^dily about 40 per cent 
of the whole, whereas those to France have risen from 7 to 37 per cent. 
This stability is due to the relative steadiness of the rice exportations. 
The commercial balance has always been favourable to the colony, 
excepting in 1 93 1 . ^ 

There are several interesting facts covered by this blanket of prw- 
perous statistics. Because native production has remained practiailly 
stationary, there has been far more progress shown in the exportation 
of French products. Yet even so, the chief export — ^rice — is far and 
away the most important of the colony’s exportations, and French 
products form only a comparatively infinitesimal proportion. Moreover, 
the statistics indicating a rapid increase in commerce do not reflect 
an increasing productivity, for they are largely the result of a in 
the price of paddy, rather than an increased quantity in exportation, 
which was more marked in the pre-War era. 

In considering imports, which come in great m^ure ffcan France, 
one must keep in mind freight rates and the perishability of cxjIonM 
articles. The principal imports are food and drink, perfume, texties, 
medicines, madiinery, and petrol. About half of these imports wore 
destined for the Fr^ch, the wealthy Chinese in the cx>iony, and die 
Euro|^anized native. The majority of imports do not reach the ina^es 
whc^ purdiasing power is very limited, and whose tast^ France mak^ 
no effort to satisfy. Ckxdun-China, with its rich Aimmdtm and CMjKse, 
is a great importer ,as wdl as .exporter. It must, as with the' budgrt, 
sulmdize the unfavourable balance of trade whidi prevafls in Ammm 
and Tonkin. ThC' tariff r^ime has succ^i^, throu^t^Mit .iia Pretem 
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forms, in reservmg whole-h^edly to France 58 per cent of the import 
trade of the colony. France sells much more to the colony than she buys 
from it* China, an equally important client, finds herself in exactly the 
reverse petition. This significant economic situation revealed itself 
during and even prior to the depression. One encouraging indication 
for future production is the increase of agricultural machine importa- 
tions. Articles of prime necessity for the mass^ as well as luxury war^ 
have remained stationary. This reveals both the static purchasing power 
of the Annamit^, as well as the hoarding propensities of the native 
bourgeoisie. 

Because rice so dominate Indo-Chinese commerce, the fall in its 
price is the form in which Indo-China has most felt the depression. 
But the general decline in the colony’s commerce preceded the depres- 
sion by quite a few years. Saigon, the colony’s economic nerve centre, 
exf^enced numerous bankruptdes from 1925 on. 

Absenteeism, by the heads of the big commercial houses, was a 
contributing oiim to their fall. Many of their foxmders, worn out or 
tired of exile, had returned to France and directed their efforts from 
afar. Their successor-ip^resentatives, newcomers to the country, mis- 
took tenporaiy for pamanent markets, and permitted the abuse of 
credit. Prudence was ^crific^ to the pleasure of sending flourishing 
to Paris. Sp^mkrion was rife, and embarrassment raused by 
the fai of the franc was the first indication of trouble. From 1924 on, 
import hoi:^s had laid in many supplies at high prices, with little real 
plan as to how to di^KBe of them. They even borrowed heavily to 
buy morchandise rather than have what they feared might be worthl^ 
frtjws left: m their hanck. The 1927 rise in the franc, accompanied by 
a decline in tl» piastre, m^nt double disaster for them. They had 
liier to at gitat I<m, m 'cbe watoh the daily dedine in the value 

Mm sal«eiit weakn^, unlike the curr^cy crisis, lay in the lack 
^ the Frendht* house i(X)urted customs with a 

ttWDesli^ted ^ffishi^s. They rejoiced in any discomfiture of their 
Chii^^ emmpt^hrm con^ired to cultivate in these hou^ 
m l&ii fcith in tl^r Asklfc 'Ciimtele. Terms of payment w^e made 
'irae or verifications made. The fraudu- 
Iffit ttde erf* w» not apparent w long as pric^ ii^e and 

grew in vedimK, birt evrateal^' the bankruptcy of some Chines 
ti^r Frottci. creditcMS,. tl^ import hous^. Instead erf 
by WtmA 'Cwftiora monism tibe status of thdr 
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Chinese clients, mutual jealousy prevented any basic understanding. 
There could have been no greater contrast than this to the Chin^ idea 
of solidarity and association. 

Export houses revealed the same symptoms. Their lack of solidarity 
made them victims of the better organized Chinese. The latter had a 
fine technique. Instead of buying merchandise with the money advanced 
to them they decamped, or they claimed to be opening a store so as to 
persuade the import houses to give them merchandise on credit. Then 
these same men would get money advanced to them by the export 
houses by pronoising to deliver an order for rice or pepper. Thus they 
had both money and merchandise without giving any serious guaranty 
for either. The Chinese have a talent for disappearing suddenly at con- 
venient intervals. Enough Chinese have been eliminated in this way 
to cause a serious void. Their organization was invaluable for financing 
the crops and for getting the rice from the interior to Cholon. The 
Chinese who remained in the colony were driven more and more to 
speculation to try to recover their losses, so it was only a question 
of time before they went bankrupt. A sincere effort has been made 
by both the French and Chinese to cut down their expenses. Many 
costly French clerks have been repatriated, and the Chinese have done 
the same with their innumerable relatives. 

The year 1928 marks the high point in Indo-China’s external com- 
merce. From that year to 1932 it diminished 63 per cent. The following 
year an improvement was noted, due to a mitigation of the tariff n^ime 
and commercial treaties made with Far Eastern countri^. 

The government’s role in regulating Indo-Chin^e commerce is 
twofold: in internal commerce the state does as it pluses; and in 
foreign commerce it can make treaties and wr^e with Metroix>Iiten 
industrialists. Government control of internal trade did not bttx>me 
effective until fairly recently. For long, Asiatic merdiants (x>uld ke^ 
their books as they pleased, and with the Chinee this rn^nt accxiunts 
written in characters and in a form that defied ^tamination by French 
ofiScfials. Their complaints, at the prc^p^it of state control, evchol 
<»unto:-complaints in the Chinese press, which claimed that the soxets 
of their compatriots’ commercial sucx^s would be rev^lol by stMe 
ins|^ctions. Chettys produc^ed the ^me objec^ons, with the adsfei 
argument that they were never debtors or bankrupt, but always carwiitois 
.in the colony, h^ce an a^et. A 19^7 enforoi^ the of 

mmmmM books in I^tin lettore and Arabic nurr^ab was 

the Frmch ooIonialS' as not strcmg enough, and fcqr the m 
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highly prejudicial. A compromise was reached in 1930, which made 
th^e regulations strictly applicable only for big business, which must 
be officially registered. As was inevitable, neither side was satisfied. 

The government had long and vainly yearned for the real names of 
a Chinese busing’s directors and those of the men who were nomi- 
naliy running it. This step was designed to eliminate the Chinese trick 
of using names like “Eternal Happiness’’ or “Springtime of Youth” 
to prevent prmecuting the real directors of a bankrupt enterprise, who 
cx>uld melt away under such joyous nomenclature. Chinese merchants 
henceforth were to report their business balance every six months, 
and if they planned to leave the colony they must announce their depar- 
ture a month in advance. These measures may have been unduly severe, 
m the Chinese complained, but the real reform should have been a 
change in attitude on the part of the French merchants. They, like 
other colonials, preferred looking to the administration for their salva- 
tion, which lay, rather, in their own hands. 

CHINA 

Tl» commerdai treaties which the colonial government has made with 
its Far Eastern neighbours run counter to the artificial ties by which 
France has bound Indo-China to her economy. Indo-Chinese relations 
with Pekii^ I^ve been complicated by three issues: border incidents, 
«wiH«rce with China, and the problem of the Chinese resident in the 
cxiony. An agreement of 1886, with its supplementary clauses attached 
in 1S87 and 1895, for many years r^;ulated commerce with China, and 
French influmce in Southern China. Even the protectionist rigours 
oi tte 1-892 tariff were mitigated by an exertions list that contained 
uauch CMnere merchandise ^ential to the Indo-Chinese. Such wares 
in no rwalled Frendi production, and the tariff on them had point- 
r^sed the OE®t of living for the ma^es. The Washington Con- 
erf 1922, in 'its reo^nitioii of China’s tariff autonomy, forced 
of a new tr^ty with Indo-China. A first snag was 
itm^ FnttKje in retom for permitting Chinee con- 

to wtablahtti in the cdony, and for a diminished transit tax 
tm ChiiM^ n^reiandisc, incfcmnification for the 'damage done to 
Ffiftich Ifv^ ttid profwty in ChiiM, md a 'Cessation of political agita- 
la Iirfo-Chmak Tire del^ in ratilymg this treaty permitted China 
to ter tirrff 'ttMl te tevaliMte. tear caiinroicy — bnrh of which measures 

tte tei^ pnbfem voy aiaite, little faith was put by the 
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’rench in the permanency of agreements with so unstable a govem- 
aent. Eventually Robin succeeded in getting the 1930 Agreement 
atified, despite a widespread criticism that it was all to China^s 
dvantage. A reduction in freight transit rates, and permission to have 
nnsuls in Indo-China seems, on the whole, a small concession to the 
nlony^s best client who is absolutely essential to her economy and 
vho buys more from her than she sells. It is still, however, a moot 
question as to whether Indo-China’s high tariff or China’s diminishing 
purchasing power is primarily responsible for the decline in this 
trade. 


JAPAN 

Tlie history of Indo-China’s commercial relations with Japan reveals 
twenty-five years’ efforts to negotiate a treaty. This delay shows that for 
a long time neither coimtry was vital to the other’s economy. The igoj 
agreement which France had made wdth Japan was not applicable to 
Indo-China. The War, for the first time, brought a basic commerdal 
arrangement. Japan provisioned Indo-China and in return bought 
Tonkinese coal. Long’s visit to Japan was to have had a treaty-making 
significance which his death cut short. Merlin’s mission to Japan, and 
a return visit from a Japanese prince, were concerned with negotiating 
a commercial treaty, but Indo-China was coy about becoming involved, 
and Japan seemed resigned to a permanent refusal of her quest for a 
minimum tariff arrangement. 

The main drawback was a fear of Japanese industrial a)mpetition. 
Through cheap labour Japan produces manufactured article whidi 
almost the poorest Indo-Chinese am afford to buy. Not only does this 
hurt French rivals, but it ruins Indo-China’s infant Industrie as well. 
For example, a packing-case factory was opened in the colony to make 
ca^ for shipping rubber. The idmtical article made in Japan was 
cheaper in Saigon, even after it had paid frdghtage and duty. Yet 
Japan was an excellent client of the colony, and like Qiina bought 
more than she sold. A commercial treaty between Japan and Siam made 
Indo-China uneasy for her rice and coal exports. TTie 1928 tariff, the 
devaluation of the yen, the closing down of Chinese markets, made 
Iwth countries more cx)nciliatory. The prc^pect of tariff reprisals, when 
the depression was already cutting down Indo^China’s exports, made 
the <x>loniaIs — always more nervom than the Metropole — ^put aade 
ihcar fears and come to an ^reement in 1932. This was the himmmm 
rrault of years of mtomittent n^>tiati’ons. Mutual wope 
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made. Certain Japanese article essential to the native population had 
their duty diminished in return for lowering the tariff barriers against 
Indo-China's raw materials. In 1936 the balance of trade was still 
favourable to Indo-CMna. The political role of Japan, as a force for 
order in the Far East, against the machinations of Chinese Conmiunists, 
had its influence in forcing through this treaty. 

SIAM 

Commercial relations with Siam have always been of the slightest, for 
both countries have practically identical exports. Political goodwill, 
however, has made Siam, especially since the War, give France a larger 
share in her economic development. Siam for years has been the chief 
provisioner of Lac^. Cheaper goods and cheaper freightage, as well 
as the impc^bility of making the Mekong serve as a tariff frontier, 
have flooded Lac^ with German and Japanese goods via Bangkok. With 
the a>mpIetion of both countries’ railway systems, Laos wiU be cut off 
from Siamese supplies, and the coxmtry linked automatically with the 
Union. 

THE DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Tht cmly article of important exchange between Indo-China and the 
Dutdi East Indies is rice. For the r^t of her exports, Indo-Chinese 
products hold a mere twmty-srxth place in the Javanese market. Dutch 
exporte are more varied: petrol, sugar, paraffin, machinery, coffee, and 
qumiiie- There is no fear of <x)mmercial rivalry between two such 
vari^ aonomi^. The Dutch poliiy of free trade presents an equally 
grmt amtimt with Indo-China’s strong protectionism. Robin’s recent 
tre^ has aratol a larger place in Java for Indo-China’s rice. Commer- 
cmJ the two <x>untrxes could be correspondingly 

by a more r^ular transportation service in which proximity 
lediioe fnrig^t charges. Indo-China thinks wistfully of the vaca- 
tion® wlAii the li^rly thr^ himdred thousand Dutch of their East 
Iw&s S|»id m vfeiting the colony’s tourist sights, and probably 
J«l» lioick die Mine thought. 

ENGLAND 

Afta:: simI Errand had uKxivered from their mutual suspi- 

'«»»' ih' ,to SaiidiOTi China' and Siam, they b^an to consider 

iK^abie ©omm®cial intoest for Great Britain. During the 
wi^ was dear and scarce, Indian cotton and 
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jute began to capture the Indo-Chinese market. British India was natu- 
rally provisioned from Burma, but Robin recently succeeded in 
opening the Indian market, as well as South Africa, to Indo-China’s 
rice. The colony’s industrialists are as skittish of cheap manufactures 
from India as they are from Japan, and the Metropole sees in both the 
ruination of her own industrial exports. Indo-China, in turn, has the 
right to complain, for Indian woods have ousted Indo-Chinese wood 
from the French market. The situation is further complicated by the 
muggling of opium, for the Indian brand is decidedly preferred by 
connoisseurs to the Yunnanese. 

THE UNITED STATES 

Commercial relations with the United States grew rapidly during the 
War, but were halted later by tariff barriers. The Philippines, as a 
market for Indo-Chinese rice and livestock, have a great interest for 
the colony. An exchange of friendly gubernatorial visits and the 
opening of a navigation service have been the preliminary to a recent 
and promising reopening of negotiations by both Pasquier and Robin. 
In May 1936 a trade treaty lowered duties on American imports into 
Indo-China, to what general effect it is as yet too soon to tell. 

GERMANY 

Germany’s prominence in Indo-China’s commerce naturally died with 
the War. By 1904 German trade with the colony was important enough 
to have a separate account in the Customs Records. A very important 
commercial house, named Speidel, had its headquarters at Saigon and 
branch officer throughout the colony. It used Chinese employes 
almost exclusively, and imported cheap manufactmed goods and 
exported raw materials on a magnific^it scale. In August 1914 
rqxrrted that the head of this house earned a brevet ftom the E^ai^r 
for the governorship of Indo-China. Engl^ was the name of Sf^idd’s 
important German rival, but these firms had a ^lidanty that was in 
marked contrast with the mutual su^idon of the Fr^ch commercial 
hoiis^. Sinc^ the War Japan has captured the p<^tion formedy hdd 
1 ^ Sigiand and Germany. 

&) long as Freich industrialists prrfer to rdy on a h%h tariff protec- 
tion ratiher timn to make ch^per article more suited to native tmtm 
and purchasing power, they must always f^r thdr more 
rivals, both in Europe and the Far ^tst. 
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KJOHOMIC :K}UIPMENT: the budgets 
The expei^e of the conquest as well as of administration forced the 
Admirals to take over the Annamite taxes. Unfortunately, for their 
accuracy, the old tax lists were not immediately discovered. In addition 
there was no survey of the country, and the expense that this would 
involve kept the project from being carried out. Besides the personal 
and land taxes, which were revised after a superficial inquiry — ^and it 
was an honourable tradition in Annam to dissimulate the amount 
of cultivated land — ^there were the Farms of Opium and Gaming. 
Additional revenues came from commercial licenses and ships entering 
the port of Saigon. The year 1864 fi^st to have a regular budget 

which boasted an income of over three million francs. Taxes at this 
time began to be paid in money and no longer in kind. This constituted 
a more serious burden for the people, and in addition the Officer- 
Inspectors were poor book-keepers, and often inadvertently unju^. 
The taxes paid under the Admirals were excessive for a poor country 
without capital reserves, and with only one crop and a sparsely settled 
population. 

Bert wras sent to Indo-China with very few credits, and with the 
express under^anding that existing expenses must be cut. What work 
he mi^t do must be accomplished with the local resources. A deficit 
would hopel^ly compromise his work, even though the unpacified 
state of the country made tax-collecting next to impossible. So hostile 
wm MetropoEtan opinmn to Tonkin that there was insistence that the 
<x>ioiiy sk>uld iMJt only pay for it^lf but for the army of occupation as 
wdl, TEm w^ but the first of a series of financial burdens with which 
Faris. mddled the na^ent colony. 

The responsibility for Cambodians uprising in 1884 can be laid at 
the Mine dcxir of fiscal exa^eration. The assignment of a civil list 
te the Mid the use of Fr^ch tax (x>Eectors was so great a mistake 

■that h its own ^ds. In addition to restoring the native adminis^ 

Ae, Protectorate had to pay for the mSitary suppression. Later 
I>6 pul a single budget, under Franco-Cambodian 

usii^ ffic' Kii^*s Farms for revmues. 

w» ffie spoiled child of the Union. Its wealth was 
fay ^ fiHictbmri^, who were allowed to persist in 
ikm c^^tivc because they made no demands on France. 

WM w» imlf ■out the shaky Protectorate budgets was 

Wii^y omided, ani^ 'Cochin-CW’s loud mmpkmts defeated 
tte to a fi ranciaf . union. 
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Anmm escaped entirely French financial guidance until 1894, when 
De Lanessan succeeded in placing its budget under a nominal French 
control. 

The Govemors-General of this period suffered regularly from two 
financial handicaps: France’s timidity or downright refusal to grant 
credits, and Cochin-China’s resistance to subsidizing its neighbours. 
Tonkin continued to earn French opprobrium. From 1887 to 1891 its 
budget had to be subsidized to the extent of 168,000,000 francs. None 
of this money w^ent to developing the country’s economy. De lanessan, 
by his conciliatory native policy, furthered the pacification and conse- 
quently cut dovm the expenses. He also economized by destroying 
some of the superfluous oflicialdom, and in this way he added to the 
enemies who brought about his downfall. After he was recalled the 
situation rapidly became worse. Expenses soared and the budgetary 
balance he had established was destroyed. Loans granted by France 
only served to liquidate the past, without achieving any constructive 
solution. The acquisition of impoverished Laos in 1893 only added 
another burden. 

Doumer was selected primarily to make Indo-Chma independent of 
France, and he succeeded ably in so doing. The keystone to his reform 
was a division of the general from the local expenditures and revenues, 
by creating a federal budget with indirect taxes, and five local budgets 
from direct taxes. Up to this time Indo-China had been a fiscal mc^c, 
with a host of infinitely variable local taxes, which were now systematized 
and regularized. By creating an effective Union, even the reolcitraj^ 
Cochin-China was brought into line, and its w^th harnessed to its 
le^ fortunate colleagues. Economies supplemented th^ efforts. Tht 
mc^ questionable of his reforms were ffie monopolies of alt, opium, 
and alcohol, as indirect tax^. His work had the advantage of being 
immediately effective and of changing France’s attitude tovrards 
Indo-China to one of benevolent approval. But the reve^ side of the 
situation was its evil repercimion on native poHey. Doumer w» 
blithely un<x>nsci0us of having add^ burdem to an air^dy tax-iiddcai 
I^ple, He looked upon his work and found that it was ^xxi. Male- 
volence or ignO'iance alone, he averred, 'could make people say li»t 
the Indo-Qainese were overtaxed.^ For the first time the c»loiiy m a 
whole was 'endowed with ecnMinic machinery. Unfortumtely it look 
the form of railway construction, but the Icmi he rai^d on the 
of this iK>Hcy gave an enormous impetm to the a>h>ny, ami 
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Indo-Chinese credit as distinct from the Metropole’s. Doumer created 
the legend of the rich Indo-China. The colony began to assume more of 
its military expenses, and even to pay for French philanthropy in the 
Far East. Despite an excellent basic conception — ^that of making a 
reality ont of the Indo-Chinese Union by a truly federal framework — 
Doumer*s methods were too arbitrary, too fraught with political danger. 
His succ^sors to this day are still carrying out his economic programme, 
but die means by 'which he set it in motion — ^the monopolies, highly 
centralized services, grandiose unproductive public works — ^have had 
to be dis<arded after painful experience. 

The Mompolies 

Indirect taxes have always been preferred by the French because of 
their unpleasant historical association with the cmcien regime's direct 
ass^ments. On the contrary, the Annamites prefer direct taxes as 
something they are used to, and upon which they can count. Applying 
this French psychology to the problem of raising new revenues, Doumer 
created the triple-headed monster of the monopolies, and placed it 
under the Service of Ikmanes et Regies. To this day the Douanes fur- 
nishes more than half of the colony’s revenues, and in its halcyon days, 
1907, employed 3,341 agents. 

Raw opium was bought from Yunnan or India, and prepared by the 
R^ie for consumption. It was sold through licensed agents, usually 
Cliir«^, who paid high for the privilege. Originally a Chinese rice, it 
has mm spread among the masses of the people. The rapid growth of 
c^iuiB revenues — they doubled from 1894 to 1907 — testifies to its 
increased mt. The pmfits of the Chinee intermediaries were m great 
in 1881 the Ccxjhin-Chinese Colonial 'Co'imcil voted for a direct 
gEWerianedt cortroL This move was motivated less by an effort to 
revenues than to strike a blow at Chinee economic power. 
It was partly due to the prevalence of contraband. Opium’s RTnall 
1 »& vrfue partkularly favoured smuggling. A contributiig 

Wi* f^ure of state^prepar^ opium to suit the popular taste. 
'Ill a pAe, the ^vemment was also trying to r^Hze 

Gcatohand, as organized by the Chinese, was a 
''fim wt* ai«i fiourished. The utilimtion of opium 

imm the prcdblrai, and this fijMHy forced the R^e 

up the opitim The state tiiwi sucxx^vely lowering and 

^ to improve the methcxls of preparations, and a 

of « m effort to dheck smu^Iirg. 
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TTie history of the opium R6gie in Tonkin is also very instructive. 
It illustrates the state’s struggle with a badly drawn up contract. The 
Court of Hue had always exploited an opium monopoly. For long 
Tonkin was too unpacified to make a monopoly practioable there by 
means of a rigorous suppression of fraud. An experiment^ made in 
1887, proved this conclusively. Banditry and contraband went hand 
in hand, and the pacification problem involved suppression of the 
illicit opium trade. So the company which had received the Farm 
abandoned the unpacified upper country in order to concentrate on 
the delta. There, to realize all possible profits, it raised the price of 
opium, which in turn renewed contraband activity. The state was now 
between two fires. It was sustaining a company whose zeal was in- 
creasing a rebellion that it was simultaneously trying to calm. The com- 
pany even tried to drag in the state to help in its repressions, and when 
refused carried the case to Paris so successfully that its contract was 
renewed for eight years. The state was thus saddled with a terrible 
moral and financial responsibility. De Lanessan made herculean 
efforts to cut the Gordian knot which tied the state to the company, 
and at last, in 1893, the Protectorate was freed. That same year the 
government took over a thoroughgoing monopoly on the Cochin- 
Chinese model, but De Lanessan purposely refrained from any rigorous 
measures that might delay the pacification. Doumer did not find the 
situation so delicate, and he was able to make this monopoly pay more 
and at the same time diminish the influence of the Chinese in the 
country. Doumer went far in his reversal of De Lanessan’s gentle fii^^ 
methods. 

The history of the opi\im Regie in Annam is almost equally tormented. 
The state had the same struck with the distributor, and fmpular dis- 
a>ntent was shown by a decreased consumption and increased mur 
traband. The subsequent attempt at direct administratioii suffered 
from the usual handicap of an insufficient and untrained per^nnel, 
which brought in small returns. But, on the whole, thk method had 
fewer evil repercnissions than a Farm. 

Laos’s opium R^e was always directly administered bwmise it 
pr^ented the unique feature of a soil suitable to poppy growii:^. TTic 
natives had always grown eimugh for their own needs, » tibe ^vem- 
mmt subsidized local efforts for a large-^cale prcxiuiclion. Tlie r^ilt 
was not without charm. Two colonists in differaal r^ons Were gtvoi 
seed and piastres. After two- years, offikially ^vm to Micmr, wi 

Lnsp'ector was sent to report. One of the colonists ciain^i t^it «ed 
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he had sown never came up. The other was more cynical: “I am a 
remarkable man/’ he told the Inspector. “Potatoes grow where I 
sowed poppy seed.”^ 

The moral factor in the opium monopoly has made the French 
p(Kition equivocal. In Indo-China the state encourages the natives to 
poison themselves: in France a man is imprisoned if opium is found in 
his house. International opprobrium has reached such proportions that 
all r^di^e that the colony must seek some substitute budgetary resource. 
The Chinese and rich Annamites are still the chief customers, so it is 
not quite so acute as if the masses were the principal consumers. No 
voice has ever been raised in defence of the opium monopoly, but it 
needs no more eloquent defence than the revenues it brings to the 
treasury. At no time has the state made more strenuous efforts to 
suppress fraud than at present, so undoubtedly the Regie will persist 
in its evildoing until a substitute resource can be foimd to feed the 
inviolable budget. 

Before 1898 alcohol was freely distilled by Annamite families for 
their own use, principally for certain rites. Chinese distilleries also 
existed. An important by-product was hog-raising, since pigs could be 
fed on the rice which has been used in the distilling, and whole villages 
lived off this subsidiary enterprise. 

The history of the alcohol monopoly differs with each coimtry of the 
Union. In Cochin-China and Cambodia there was a long experimenta- 
tMML A system of licei^ing proved ineffectual, and contraband in^ 
creased. In addition the agents required to suppress fraud were expen- 
sive and their methods exasperated the people. Doumer, in his effort 
to brmk Crohin-OiiBa’s independence, did forge some unity out of its 
mmimerable alcohol kws. A permit for distilling was the method that 
H»iited, and this system served as a model for Annam and Tonkin. 

in Anitem and Tonkin the sale of alcohol was a monopoly, althou^ 
w» free, but the distilers had to sell all their alcohol 
to Hie ^ fed prices. The next step was for the state to cede 
r^its to its, agents. The 'aim of this m'^sure was to stop 
Mi^dl^lI^aiKitoaMKaiteatetiiedMlersmcertaiiiareas. Not only 
s iKciHHinel increased, but, far ■worse, the conunui^ 
^ W Such severe edicts transformed what 

wiB an uobmdei^ome a>urce of revenue. 'Hie monopoly 

W ^ tiKwoi^gtai^, for the permit to <M oiuld still be bou^t, 
ttiB state was vety arbftraiy alxHit accordi^ such permission, llfi 

* C^mudes (Fuis, p. 84. 
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climax of injustice came in 1903, when the goveminent signed a ran- 
tract giving the sales monopoly in Annam-Tonkin to a French group, 
on such scandalous terms that they were never made public. By this 
means the state hoped to increase its revenues which had been steadily 
declining. The company at once raised the price of alcohol, and bottled 
it in a container that forced the price up still higher. Numerous com- 
plaints were unavailing. The company was omnipotent and unmoved. 
That same year another company got a manufacturing monopoly which 
involved a brutal closing down of the remaining native and Chin^ 
distilleries. 

Cochin-Chinese distillers were more powerful and more wary. The 
Chinese conducted a campaign in Paris that mitigated the grip whkb 
the same company had got in Cochm-China, so it did not succeed in 
wholly ousting the local distillers. 

The results of the government’s policy were a mistake from every 
viewpoint. The agents’ methods of suppressing fraud included domi- 
ciliary searches — a pleasure hitherto unknown in Annam. Bonuses for 
denunciations led to hideous abuse and the conviction of many inno- 
cent people. Communal responsibility was a terrible burden. It alra 
involved the spoliation of a large group of native distillers and hog- 
raisers, who received very inadequate indemnification for their Iras^. 
The price of alcohol was exorbitant, but the Annamites had to have it 
for their rites. In addition, the native alcohol, chmm-chomn^ had a 
special taste that suited the native palate far more than the official 
brand. Forced sales were effected by threats to penalize rammunes 
that did not buy. Out of the whole business the state won only native 
hatred, and to the monopolists went all the profits. The alcohol mono- 
poly was largely responsibie for the jK)litical uprising of 1908. 

Klobukowsky took a courageous stand gainst this morapoly by 
suppressing communal responsibility for fraud, and domiciliary virits 
without a s^rch warrant. A campaign of slander in the IcKal ami 
Parisian pre^, financed by the moiMipolists, prevented Kdobukowsly’s 
work from being effective, but it j^ved the way for the broking of ffie 
sales monopoly in 191 1. This reform was rewards by an mcrose in ffie 
alcohol sales. 

Klobukowsiy’s declarations and the succrasive budget ref«>rt» of 
Messimy and Violette bremght pressure to bear on Frerch opiBM». 
The public was ready to demand, the monopoly’s suppremton at any 
oM, because of ite evil effect on native attitude. Better to have a mdmAj 
tW would Indo-'Qiina unpopular in FratM^e, ffian a 
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that was making France detested in the colony. The government had 
either to buy oif the company at its own price or face a lawsuit in which 
it had always been unlucky. It was even more difScult to find a revenue 
substitute. Current budget reports showed that the government was 
hedging. The 1911 budget reporter had been indignant, the 1913 
reporter silent, that of 1913 conciliatory. The chief concern seemed 
to be in removing the word monopoly, which had become odious to 
Parliamentary ^rs, rather than in attackii^ the evil at its root. Despite 
reiterated official promises, the monopoly was retained — ^in fact if not 
in mme. Sarraut had prolonged the contract with the monopolist 
manufacturers for ten more years. It was argued, in justification, that 
the price was now reduced, that the official alcohol was healthier 
than the native, and that its flavour had finally been adjusted to Anna- 
mite taste. This did little to mitigate the discontent of the natives, both 
as consumers and as taxpayers. In addition, the government had deceived 
them. Far more than opium, the alcohol monopoly has been a source of 
political grievance. 

Discontent, though less violent, continued to stir native opinion. 
Hie 1921 edict did Httle to alter the situation. Fraud and continued 
contraband both involved and caused vexations by the Regie’s agents. 
The UKinopolies have formed one of the m^or grievances of the 
Nationalist party. In 193^ Grand Conseil asked for the complete 
supprimkm of the momipoly in two years, with the expiration of the 
ciirreitf contract. It is greatly to Pasquier’s credit that he accomplished 
thfe much i^eded reform, in spite of all the pressure brought to b^r 
u|Min Mm. Dividends of the Fontaine Distilleries had risen from 40 per 
ceii: in 1914 to per cent in 1925. Thirty-five years of experience 
fiMHy ttinvinced the government that the political aspect of the 
pMn^poIy was infinitely more important than its fiscal signi- 
Tlie general solution has been free distillation by Ecensed 
or individuals. This has not given 'entire .satisfaction^, as 
Robm’s rfcail compkrnts at the continuation of contraband, 
'Of 'for a drastic reduction in the price of officM 

lait A hm ferotei the back of the oppc^tion. 

^ .*I%e srft prolMbly tcHich^ more pwple than even that of 

fa" ,as ad^ults- live on a diet of ^ted fish and 

wiffi a sauce caled for which 

, irf' Ihe ^ m e^ntially the ^e as for the 

two M t»o h^ly estabMied by Doumer, 

iW' 
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without the proper study of native needs and customs, or as to whether 
or not the state had the means of enforcing it. As with alcohol, it has 
resulted in mining a large number of merchants and fishermen who 
need salt with which to preserve their catch. Its faulty distribution 
has prevented many people from buying this necessity, at even the 
exorbitant official figure. 

Salt production areas are scattered all along the coast, especially in 
the South. Under the Hue government the sale of salt had fallen almost 
entirely into the hands of the Chinese, who used it as an article of 
exchange. They bought salt at varying prices, depending upon the 
region, quality, and consumption needs, and the producers^ prosperity. 
The sums advanced to salt-workers were but one of the many usurious 
holds the Chinese had upon the Annamites. If the new Regie hurt the 
usurers, it dealt a mortal blow to the salt-wnrkers, who could not live 
without borrowed capital, or at least an exchange in rice which the 
Chinese had been able to effect. 

Doumer was, as ever, anxious to turn the benefits of the Chinese 
middlemen to the treasury’s profit, so he forced the natives to sell all 
their salt to the Regie, which had replaced the Chinese organization, 
only not nearly so effectively. For the producer it was a disastrous 
change of masters. Some were forced out for lack of capital, and thc^e 
who stayed felt resentful towards the administration. 

For the consumer the change was even worse. The government had 
neither the facilities nor the money necessary for the transporation, 
stocking, and control of fraud. Salt regions were widely mattered and 
inaccessibie. Poverty of resources a>mpelled the state to farm out the 
monopoly, with the proviso, however, that the conc^aonnaire be a 
Frenchman. The company that took up the burden suffer^, Hke the 
administration, from a lack of money and the r^e^ary equipm«rt to 
replace the Asiatic intermediary, so in turn it secretly 1^^ its righte 
to the indispensable Chinese, who were once more in the saddle. Fraud 
flourished opoily, and broi an orgy of mutual rwrimiiiations. The 
comumer paid an exorbitant price, for there were now two 'middlemeii 
ksstod of one. Salt had been or%inally cc^iy 'Oiou^, but i»w its 
price was trebled. Since Etde sttempt was^ made to provision 'the 
iMerior, salt was prohibitively hig^ there, whm airaiM>Ie st all. It 
wasi 'Ch'cape^ in Cochtin-Cbitia, where the a>nceito.tion of ait ar^ w» 
so ^eat that little survdltoce was needed. Abi^» and 
however, were rtfe. Ccffisumption dwindl«i graitly, m 'dM the mwmmmf 
with bad effect u|M>n the health of the native, as well as lhdb‘'"pc^&d 
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viewpoint. The ignominious gabelle of the ancien regime had ix>im 
to life once more in a French colony. Salt had to be imported from 
China, whither it had formerly been exported. The purchase price was 
so low that more and more salt-workers went bankrupt. 

In general the sale of salt improved both in price and in quantity. 
The monopoly expired in 1910, and was thereafter sold directly. A rise 
in the purchase price further contributed to help the salt-workers. 
The modification brought about in 1921 did not effect any real improve- 
ment. The discussions of the Grand Conseil, ten years later, reinforced 
the complaints and the native preference for a direct tax to the mono- 
poly. In 1929 the gabelle had brought 11,000,000 piastres to the budget, 
but the native still suffered from defective provisioning. 

In 1931 it was proposed to have the salt-workers pay a fixed 
sum to the fisc, after which they would be free to dispose of their 
salt, and the Regie would be liberated from a great expense. Robin's 
speech in 1935 showed that the salt Rdgie was still criticized, especially 
since the depression had aflFected the salt export trade. Too few stor^ 
are authorized to sell salt, and there is still faulty co-ordination between 
producer and consumer. It is certain that the Regie has not yet found 
a definite formula. If the depression lifts the government can try more 
radical ^q)eriments, but for budgetary reasons will not tamper with 
it now except to improve its working mechanism. 

A total disregard of the colony's real needs and the native viewpoint 
has ciMracterized the creation and j^rsistence of the three monopolies. 
Long experience Im finally impressed upon the government the 
pnorfty of their political importance over their immediate fiscal interest. 
What profiled the fisc a transient revenue if it cost French sovere^nty 
over lado^-Quna ? Monopolies were established by a Governor anxious, 
^ all to make Indo-CJhina independent of the Metropole's 

Prance was grieved at the revelations of her policy’s atai^, 
iait iwt to tte f»int of underwriting the deficit that would result from 
^ A nM>iM>poly of manufacture was destroyed first, tfaoi 

tte shifted to' the ^les’ moM-poly, wMch is still sustained by 

s 'kbhy, dbek in modified fom. The back of the 

b«n, broken by an economic cause — the vi«)us 'cirde 
by 'Cc^s forcii^ up toe sales price, which in turn 

pr^^toble, tims diminishiBg toe revenue returns 
unable to |My for an inCT^^i personnel to 
' The are still, profitable in terms of ifiasstres, 

W toe 'irotoitoiy ti^ cotony has b^ iadi(^ increased 
I'P 
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so as to bring in new revenues, they must subsist — amoral considerations 
to the contrary* 

On the practical side, the state showed a blithe ignorance of such 
important factors as its poverty in men, money, and methods. Its 
insufEcient study of the means of transportation, native psychology 
and customs, and the mechanism of its rivals, has weighed heavily upyn 
the consumer. The ousted middlemen organized an opposition which 
s<X)n proved that they did know their job in a way that the state could 
never equal. Secretly or openly there was perforce recourse to their 
services. The multiplication of middlemen raised prices, and in the 
confusion between alternating regimes the colony was not properly 
provisioned at any price. The profits went to the concessionnaire, and 
the bkme to the government. The budget, for whose sweet sake the 
monopolies were created, groaned under the cost of its cumbersome 
functioning. 

The effect on native economy, health, and good temper is incalcu- 
kble. A permanent state of war existed between the R6gie and the 
people which resulted in thousands of legal condemnations every 
year. Prisons are filled with unfortunates whose crime has been to prefer 
the cheaper and better contraband article, or to have had an enemy to 
denounce their fictitious guilt. The majority of real contrabandists are 
the village Notables whose position makes them immune. Aimamite 
forbearance has been hard proven by the blimdering of the 
agents, who themselves suffer from ignorance of the country, debility 
caused by the climate, nostalgia for France, and too mudb authority. 
Tact, the quality they needed most, has been conspicuously aiBent. 
The monopolies are less hated for themselves than for tte men who 
vexatiously enforce them. The problem has not yet r^ched an ulti- 
mate elution. Only recently Robin with one hand reduced the price 
of monopolies, and with the other increased the Regiek f^ramneL 
An ^sify balanced budget is the secret of any permanent reform. 

Local Budgets 

Etoumer’s stroiig centialmtion poKcy of developing the 
budget at the expense of the shrunken local budgets prcxluced a re- 
a<^on under his successors towards financial decentralimtion. The 
1911 decree not only tried to undermine the exaggerated importance of 
the 'General Services, wime staff expends were ateorbing bu«^d:, 
but at the ticne to give more life to local proviiicibl and muiiici|»I, 
fiaanoes, who» miiiiile 'Subdiviskm, it was thw^te» ms achiiiig to 
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general disorder. The lack of system in provincial expenditures per*- ^ 
mitted a multitude of sharp practices and chaotic projects. For example, 
road-building in one province was undertaken without relation to the 
adjacent territory. Under Sarraut there was a simultaneous trend 
towards pruning local autonomy from beneath by the federal govern- 
ment, and controlling the independent services from above. In his 
reforming enthusiasm Sarraut lost sight of the value of provincial 
autonomy, as a training school in administrative methods, and as a 
m«ms of showing to the natives to what use their taxes were being put. 
The General Services, in their overweening superiority, had refused 
to budget their expenses. The Public Works Service was notably 
arrogant in refusing to adapt its grandiose schemes to the colony’s 
needs. They worked with the maximum of fuss and with the minimum 
of accomplishment. Being unable to pay for qualified technicians, al 
the services suffered from a plethora of poor functionaries. In 1807 
there had been 2,860 of these functionaries; in 1911, 5,683, to whom 
were |md 27,771,000 francs, without coimting the innumerable supple- 
BMnts for travel and sickness. The French personnel cost the budget 
25 per cent of all its revenues. Sarraut^s economies included advancii^ 
the retiring age, and a general elimination of the dead wood. Reducing 
the administrative unit was a step towards decreasing the white prole- 
tariat. Natives who were clamouring for government jobs could eas% 
and sKire ch^ply fill clerical positions. It was both pointless and 
wasteful for a Frenchman to travel thousands of kilometres simply to 
seH ^amps at the &igpn post office or to man the twenty-three ligji^- 
hou^^ of the colony. 

Direct tares form the revenue of the local budgets, and they Imve 
tl® advanta^ of being the only taxes which the Annamites pay wMwut 
tm rcpft^nanoe. Great was the joy of the people, and indi^nta% 
the in revenue, when the markets and ferry Kernses 'Were 

tatett away from the Farms and changed into direct taxation (1910). 

iTO^nent of 'direct taxes depen'ds on two factom which 
rwsaitfy have b^n lacking — a land survey and a native 'cAsl. 

foundation, any tax .assessment is bound to 
'offered a certain due, but it was hopele^y 
wid' notoffioKisly inaccurate. A.revidon was aft^nipte'd unsuc- 
the Froadh. woe unable to' afford it, .and it was to 
sntorcst to frauds. The man darins 'cffered nO' greato:' 

of trslhfiiln^s. That d^y always collect more tiban the 
tote iwpitos is .a wel-es^Iisted fetot* With the topidly incx«di^ 
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cost of administration, the state simply raised taxes arbitrarily, Fmm 
1890 to 1896 they were doubled: from 1896 to 1898 they were again 
increased by half. The docility of the communes in responding to 
these measures made the government merely repeat this simple pro- 
cess. In certain provinces, like Nam Dinh, Annamites had to pay on 
rice-fields which did not exist. Not only have the amounts aggressively 
increased, but like the monopolies it is the vexations attendant upon 
their collection that constitute an even greater burden for the people. 

Equality in taxation, that cherished republican principle, would 
never recognize itself in Indo-China. European exemptions and their 
payment of exactly the same head tax as the humblest ox)lie — who has 
no voice in their assessment — constitute the gravest injustice. Many 
complaints never reach the administrator because they must |mss by way 
of the interpreter. The government mistook the unvarying Annamite 
tax returns — good harvest, bad harvest — as a sign that thek amount 
was not exaggerated. The favourite official cable to Paris was: *‘CaIm is 
restored; the taxes are coming in.” Beau claimed that the Annamite 
was less burdened with taxes than his Siamese neighbour, but critics 
question the accuracy of his statement. The grip of usury had already 
gangrened the country, and heavier taxes intensified the evil. 

France’s false conception about Indo-China’s wealth is partly 
responsible, because it was played up in France to seduce potential 
a>Ionizers in 1884. Harmand, the following year, estimated that 
Annam-Tonkin could pay taxes of more than 2,000,000 francs. When 
this was not fortha)ming, every means was used to force the revenues. 
The instability of taxes made them seem worse. Not only were they 
crudiing in amount, but they varied from y^ to y^, and cfemency 
was not Aown to inundated r^oi^. The year 1897 ssm a perfect 
Milstorm of new taxes — on ^amps, cinnamon, wood-aitting, etc. Such 
inst^ility was bad for the natives and for the undertaking of any 
imfXJitant enterprise. 

oollec^n of taxes by Frendh offidals was tried as one means 
of inaearing the revenues, sinc^ it l^d teen fashionable to b^me 
mandarinal mrruptimi for the'inedkMare tax returns. When this, faled 
to accomplish a miracfe, it was d^ded ttet, the 'Commune, and iM>t tte 
'mandarins, were inco'rrigibfc frauds. So the permnal tax was incr^ffl^, 
and money fMyment for a nominal release from cmrw 'Servii» becaoae 
obligatory. For tte fir^ time the former non-topiyera were toed. It 
'Wm esrimated in i-foi tito tibe Anmmite iwid from nine' to ten pre-Wtr 
, francs 'as a persoimi mx — a 'Sum whidt repcesemed tte' te wouM 
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consume in tbree months. In a country which had barely recovered, 
from the conquest and a prolonged banditry, the natives paid a higher 
tax than the Hindus, Malayans, Javanese, or Japanese.^ Nor was the 
coimtry's productivity improved proportionately by public works. 

Uie land tax followed the same general trends. It was divided accord- 
ing to whether land belonged to natives or French, and what crops were 
grown upon it. No effort to classify the land seriously was made until 
1910, when Cbchin-China re-classified her rice-fields. By di minishmg 
the traditional unit of measurement, the mau, the land tax was auto- 
matically inerted by this juggling. No one thought of consulting the 
taxpayers: the arbitrary reigned supreme. An inelastic uniformity 
gripped the country’s resources, as a result of the commune’s life-and- 
death struggle with the state. Increasing the revenues became an end 
in itself, and not a means of developing the country’s resources. 

Varenne’s proposal of an income tax, in 1927, was the first approach 
to real justice in the whole system. The Colonial Council of Coddn- 
Qiina was so incensed at the suggestion that they, natives and French 
alike, refused even to consider the idea. They did not take seriously 
Varome’s assertion that the head tax, which fell alike upon all persoM, 
represented a terrible sum for the poor and a ridiculous amount to 
the rich. The next year the government re-studied the problem. From 
1913 to 1924, they found that with the per capita increase had cx)inie 
an almost equal rise in the cost of living — ^the growth in income 
aver^^ about 66 per cent — m that taxes are now a slightly less hea¥y 
burden than they were in 1913, though larger in amoxmt. During the 
deprmion certain tax remissions were effected by Governor Pagfe. 
In 1935, Robin finally su(x:eeded in reducing some of the indirect tax® 
and in laxii^ incomes over 80,000 francs — a move that did not brii^ 
in miMii rev®uie, but which was important as establishing a princ^Ie. 

Cmrmcy 

' In 1873? Gcmany, folkiwed by Belgium and France, suspended tiie 
fi^ mating of tilver. The d^reas^ demand sent the price oi 
lapMly In, t893 India followed suit, and S'Cveral years tecr 

mi the Phffippin® did likewise. By 1902 the Indo-Chii^w 
the^ metal upon which it was based, with bad ^effec^ts 
&& "the wxwMuay. *Ilie msuing Icm of opital was so gr®! 

mrertcas, iMturally timid about the 'Cx>Iony, felt tiie rWks 
mm to be Ikmmer^ rdEbon mmed to the 

* Mrmms ti (Bam, 1901), p. ' 1 19^ 

m 
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piastre for internal use and the franc for foreign exchange* The impor- 
tation of foreign piastres was forbidden, as well the exportation of 
Indo-Chinese currency. This was thought to be a preliminary step to 
stabilization, but just at that time, 1^5, the price of silver rose, so 
the reform was postponed. The Indo-Chinese piastre presented the 
inconvenience of being unadapted to commerce with countries on the 
^Id standard — ^notably France. Till the War, Europeans in the colony 
used francs as the medium of exchange among themselves, and even 
the budget was drawn up in terms of that currency. Piastres were 
based on the daily exchange rate against the franc, and since French 
currency was far more stable, it held the ascendancy until the War. 
The situation changed after 1914, with the franc’s dwindling pur- 
chasing power, and the trend was reversed — away from the franc and 
toward the piastre, which rose to unknown heights in 1920. The state 
wm forced to adjust salaries to the new situation, and the result was 
a virtual abandonment of the franc 2b currency. The capital made 
available in the colony, by the favourable turn taken by the pi^re, 
was partly responsible for the success of Loog’s loan in 1921 and the 
beginning of Indo-China’s financial autonomy. 

Pre-War efforts at stabilizing the currency had been foiled by outside 
circumstances — ^the War, and fluctuations in the price of silver. In 
1920, the problem was re^udied but rejected. The rise in silver, 
hence in piastres, had permitted Indo-China to sxirvive the rise in 
world prices. Uncertainty about French currency was also a vital 
factor, and at the time it was thoiight fortunate that Indo-China was 
linked to the troubled franc. From 1924 to 1926 Indo-China was 
regarded as a secure, albeit traiporary, investment ar^ by Frendi 
capitalists until their own curreiM^y should once nM>re becx>me stable. 
When this capital began to be repatriated, the wave of specuktion in 
Indo-Qiinese resources was already under way, so its Icm was felt 
keenly than it mi^t otherwise have bem. But the colony conse- 
quently paid very dear for its finandal vegue. 

The late 1920’s ooindded with a steady d^Kne in the piastre, as 
dways ffie chameleon of 'silver, and an incr^e in trade wiffi the gold 
tondMd cx>untxi^. It was, therefore, only natural that Indo-CMna 
should ^ain mnsider stabilization. Everyone, includiig Frmch in- 
v«tom, wanted more sonirity for their capital in the colony, and joii»d 
in the cIaiiK)ur that resulted in Pasquier’s stabilization measure of 
l^Iay 31, 1930. The great source of monetery mabise, Imwever, was 
^il amjiirai. ffie almcM unique smitm erf ffre cxifony’s 

19s 
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waith, still obeyed the law of silver, because China was Indo-China’s ^ 
best client. In short, Indo-China was selling in silver what she pro- 
duced in ^Id. 

The depression focussed attention upon this essential weakness. The 
very voices which had so heartily approved of stabilization in igzg 
were the firet to denounce it as the evil genius of the colony’s decline. 
This citation proved to be more noisy than widespread. Successive 
governors have studied the problem, but have felt that any such radical 
change would be more harmful to the country, as a whole, than justi- 
fiably beneficial to the a^essively indebted few. 

An indirect solution to the problem was found by the involuntary 
devaluatmn of the piastre which followed the adjustment of the franc 
in October 1936. Tliis has caused an increase in the general price levels, 
notably in the cost of French merchandise. The future is quite unpre- 
dictable in view of the new French social laws which have been taken 
over in modified form by Indo-China, for they will mean an increased 
production cost. The government has taken steps to stop speculation 
in stocks, especially those involving native necessities. 

Tfm Pmt-War Budget 

Since the War, Indo-China has lived off its own resources without 
recourse to any but Long’s loan of 1921, and the more recent loan of 
1931 aimed to ofeet the depression. Under Long’s successor, the 
revmu^ of the general budget were melting away, and that fact more 
than the Canton lK>mb led to Merlin’s recall. No one could understand 
the curioiis contrast between the <:x>lony’s undeniable prosperity and 
ite budgetary misery. The decline was partly due to failing revCT,u^, 
whkh were partially established in franco, a dwindling currency. More 
m|M>rtaiit were the growing subsidies to the locml budgets, whidi 
formed, in 1923, a fourth of the federal revmues. There was, m 
^difen, uml^uable extravagance in the administration. 

Varra^’s rrfMn^, 13 ce Uoumer’s, lay in making a cl^r-cut divi si on 
Ac ami local budgets, but with Ae difference of a 

dtt^Qtealmg^on. His financial reforms envisaged an 
H^some but iJ|^^to>n to it was lively that he had to sul^titute 

foi it a rcf®e 4 . tec 'im impoits. Bf his '^onomies aT>d r^rganiza- 

V^CTfic cuoed .'Ae 'cofemy’s financial anaemia and even partWfy 

flWAis reserve ' 

FitMft 1927 to tot^ bud^^' was forced up rapidly fremr 

to Even if Ae depre^fon b^d jpot 

I# 
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come, this movement would inevitably have been halted. The reserve 
fond was emptied, and there was a dangerous acciimiilation of deficits. 
It was true that Indo-China’s contribution to French military expenses 
— 17-40 per cent of the general budget — ^was exaggerated. The colony 
had long protested, but it took the depression to force a ‘^gracious 
gesture*’ of renunciation from the Metropole. Pasquier achieved stabili- 
zation of the piastre, and at the time it met with a universal approval. 
There were more profotmd causes than the deprmion for Indo-China’s 
financial malaise. 

The budget has been criticized as being too inelastic, since it depends 
upon such fluctuating revenues as tariff and indirect taxes for its chief 
source of income. It had better depend upon more stable elements 
that would reflect the country’s prosperity, like a tax on income or on 
stock companies. Fluctuations in the exchange were the chief cause of 
the inflation of budgets, notably during the War, and afterwards the 
equilibrium was never restored. Expenditures estimated in piastres 
were almost stationary, whereas thc^e expressed in francs rose very 
rapidly. Moreover, these expenditures went far more into non-produc- 
tive projects, like education and social service, than for public works 
that would have increased the colony’s wealth. The result has been 
that the expenses, hence the burdens upon the taxpayer, have increased 
far more than the colony’s productivity. 

Assessmmt of taxes is unfair not only as between rich and poor, 
but al^ between the different a>untries of the Union. Cbchin-China, 
with a population of four out of the colony’s twenty milEons, fumishoi 
40 per cent of the revalues. When Cochin-China had budgetoy 
autonomy, it did not use its r^ourc^ to gcxxi advantage, but that 
seems to be no reason why, for thirty-eight years, it should be forced 
to suimdize the other four countri^ of the Union. Tbe Ccchin-Chincse 
taxfttyer contribute 20 piastre to the fee, as oppeed to 6 pia^e 
from die Tonkinese, 5 for the reident of Annam, and 8 for the 
Camfedian. It has bee etimated that the proportion of the indi- 
vidual’s income afeorbed in taxe, IxA federal and Icxal, is 35 per 
coA for the Codfe-Oimee, 17 per emt for the Tonkinee, 16 per cent 
in Annam, and 18 per cant in Camlxidia.^ Far toO' mudbi of this bevy 
burd'Oi goe to pajic^ functioBarfes.. The publfc administratioa of die 
«»lony is. 'Odbremely 'expe^ive a>m^red widr that of other tote, md 
it m die golde elf to wMdi all taxpayers ^are eoffied, particuferly 
in As a partial remedy for life' 'Ctmdidon, re^»»I 
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budgets are being restored so as to show the taxpayers the utility of 
their sacrifice. This is a complete reversal of Sarraut’s pre-War financial 
policy. 

The year 1931 saw for the first time a deficit in the budget, which 
was ^gravated the following year. Salary cuts ordered by Pasquier 
aroused the usual fulminations from the functionaries. Devaluation of 
the piastre and subsidies to planters were the only positive counter- 
su^estions they offered. An enormous loan was authorized in 1931, 
so that the public works programme should not suffer cuts, and the 
military subsidy to France was renounced. Draconian economies — ^there 
was a 29 per cent cut in personnel expenditures from 1931 to 1935 — 
ordered by Pasquier and Robin, some slight tax reductions, the insti- 
tution of a Colonial Lottery in 1936, and the mildest of income taxes, 
have retrieved, at least temporarily, a budgetary balance. For the first 
time since the depression in 1935 and again in 1936, the budget was 
balanced, and even a small surplus found its way into the reserve 
fund. This was as true of local, railway, and municipal revenues as 
for the federal income. The sum total of the General Budget for 1937 
m only 61,661,370 piastres. This is small when compared with its 
pre-depr^sion cx>Ileagues, and even so represents a substantial increase 
over the preceding year, due to the restoration of salary cuts to French 
and native officials. The 1937 budget indicates a greater sense of 
financial relaxation- The fundamental evils of an over-padded 
bureaucr^^, unproductive esq>enditures, and fiscal interests that 
triumph over ^x>d native policy have, as yet, been only too Hghtly 
attack^- 

ne Tmig 

Wh® France <x>nquer^ Ck>cdun-Chma, tariff conceptions in France 
lad jit^ iMMiergone a profound cdiange. The Franco-British tr^ty of 
1^, fiifaiWMl six y^rs later by ffie Sernms-Comulie, had abrogate 
vest^e ‘of the Cb-lonid Pact. The colonies of that pericKi 
r^it of free export to fore^n countri'CS and free enljy 

dwir. 'into Fraase — with the exception of si^gar and its deriva- 

tnw* mjoy all th^e new privileges, but had 

for what anmunted to> free trade. Prc^perity characteri25ed 

,r%hne» Itoports ric»e frmn five to twenty-^ven mtllirms in ffie 

to 

TowKifo tte ciMi irf ,ttie. ceitoiry Indo-Ouna^s tariff r^me be^n 
to l» iKverefy 1^ FroMii manufj^rturers, who felt t h « t they 
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did not enjoy a sufficiently privileged position there. The press played 
up their viewpoint, and many were won over to the Protectionist fold. 
The expense of the Tonkin campaigns and of the new organization of 
the colony aggravated the feeling that Indo-China should begin to pay 
for itself. The crisis of 1882, with its lowering of prices, in addition 
to the recent taxes placed on French goods by certain of the colonies, 
fanned an aggrieved Metropole’s ardour for tariff protection. Certainly 
a change was inevitable, but Paris vacillated between decreeing a special 
tariff for Indo-China and applying the regular French tariff. The 
colony, when consulted, agreed to protection, but wanted a system of 
preferential tariff applied to French goods. The result was a com- 
promise, with the Metropolitan regime prevailing, and mitigated only 
by a list of exceptions. 

Errors were naturally rife in this exceptions list. Certain articles 
never made or even heard of in France were taxed from 10 to 23 per 
cent, like Chinese medicines and exotic foods relished by the Anna- 
mites. The fimt application was disastrous for the country. Imports 
fell swiftly and were very soon followed by exports. The number of 
bankruptcies was significant, and the local budget was threatened with 
a deficit. Unanimous protests arose from the colonials, which won a 
new tariff arrangement. Foreign products having no equivalents in 
French industry were exempted from duty, or had their rates radically 
r^uced. 

Though the situation was economic^y improved, relations between 
France and Indo-China were strained. The Metropole’s obvious wish 
to rs^rve for itself the colonial market, and to bring in revenues that 
might oflfeet the expenses of conqu^, had resulted in incr^sing the 
cmt of colonial living. A sad picture of Indo-China’s economic plight 
was drawn at the Colonial Congre^ of 1889. There the a>lony voiced 
ils wish for a return to free trade, as^ well m a irestEmtion of the futility 
of such a desire in the face of a ruthl^ly protectionist ParMamait. 

About 1890, the world situation was such that Fiance felt the need 
of a radical economic diange. TTie rapid industrialization of Northern 
Europe and America, contrasted with the growirg weight of the French 
i^onal debt and the obvious decadoace of France's merdiant tmmm, 
TTie r^ult was business^ stagnation. At, the same time, other nalfoi^ 
were ieadrciii^ their cx>tonies with a tariff wall that clewed thc^ marfeds 
fo French gcx>ds. The nervous, haste CTinccd by France for ^me teffirg 
g^tare that would ameliorate her situation is revved in the toiff 
Mw of JamMiy 1892. It show^ the .curraot ParliainaEtey ^foidc 
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towards colonials and natives as mere consumers, who must become 
the exclusive clients of France. The Algerian experiment, along the 
lines of economic assimilation, was deemed so satisfactory that it could 
be applied universally, on the principle that what was good for one 
colony must be just as excellent for another. Contemporary opimon 
was so unanimously protectionist that the law was voted by the 
Chamber without any discussion. 

French products were now free to enter Indo-China without duty, 
whereas that coIony^s products were only awarded a tariff reduction 
upon entering France. In other words, the colony was wholly French, 
when a purchaser, and half foreign when trying to sell. Foreign goods 
having paid duty upon entering France could be exported with free 
entry to the colonies, but the foreign goods which had already defrayed 
colonial duties had to pay the full French tariff if re-exported to the 
Mdtropole. The obvious unfairness of this situation showed Parlia- 
ment’s sole preoccupation with bettering its own finances, and its total 
disregard of the effect on colonial welfare. Of course, there was always 
the exceptions Hst, supposed to temper the absolute quality of the 
French tariff, but many exceptions requests were either ignored or 
refused by Paris. In twenty years that list was revised only eight times. 
What modifications occurred were realized on Oriental goods, which 
the Annamites found indispensable, and those changes were only due 
to die persistence of the colony’s Chambers of Commerce and the 
emimmic imixirtance of Indo-China. 

Chlonial agitation gradually took the form of demanding a tariff 
pcrsonaHty for Indo-China. At the Marseille Congress of i^>6 this 
id«i was put forward, and systematic centralization by Paris denounced. 

fi real interest, it should be realized, lay in the prosperity 
iwt the' sul3»rdimtion of her colonies. The Bordeaux Congress, held 
die foBowu:^ y^r, ^ain ^pre^ed itself as favourable to a policy of 
'Self-iMerest that would develop the natives’ purchasir^ 
I»wer^ AH the pre-War 'Congr^es unanimously denounced the 1892 
die sulxirdination 'Of the colonies to Paris, as 

te aKi to France, A separate tariff per^nahty wm 

'Och The Congresses 'did manage to ^ir public 

by their 'on th^e po^ints. In 1908 the Colonial 

for the first; .consult^ Indo-China about its ruction to 

aal dhi w .s^ain. ^two years lat'er. On both ocicasions 

the rofony de«niiiced 

A faHi^ ,ja die'’C5olca®l lexj^irtis 'to France gave body tO' diese 
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theoretical reproaches, and the success of the teriff autonomy m French 
West Africa gave food for thought. In 1911, a feeble -effort was made 
towards a modification of the current system which, although intended 
as a colonial pacifier, r^ulted only in intensifying assimilation, for it 
gave four Ministers the right to veto exceptions demanded by the 
colony. Nevertheless, before the War, the exceptions list, inadequate 
as it was, had made headway and alr^dy formed the nucleus of a 
tariff regime, individual to the colony. Export taxes, not found in 
France, were a characteristic of the Indo-Chinese tariff. They were 
not organized until 1898, and had a fis<^ rather than a protectionist 
character. This delicate and difficult type of taxation has tended to 
disapp^r, for it had had a discouraging effect upon commerce, which 
even the Metropole noted, along with the local industrialiste. 

The War, with its persistent need of money, remitted indefinitely 
the reduction of Indo-Chioa's tariff. But in 1916 a committee under 
Morel studied the problem for two years, when the possibility of a 
general revision of French tariff halted that committee’s work. Pmt- 
War opinion reflected a changed attitude on the part of Paris, which 
had become painfully aware of the importance of raw materials. It was 
recognized that colonial output could not be artificially stimulated by 
a protection based on raising French tariff, since this would only 
stimulate reprisals from other countries. Far better would it be to 
iacr^^e systematically the colony’s resources by a special programme 
of public works. Sarraut’s plan to this effect had to be |K:®tpon«i 
because of post- War financial embarrassment, and except for some 
oratorical pyrotechnics the situation remained about as it was bcfoie 
1914. More colonial congr^ses and new official inquio^ had to re- 
arouse Parliament to action. 

An official inquiry in 1925 publ^ied a report, that harmed rather 
than helped Indo- China in its strt^Ic for tariff UberatibBu The impr^- 
sk>n left by this report was that tihe aAomj favour«I the curra^ sy^em 
wiffi modifications, a curious coaciiBion to reach ,in view of reiter^mns 
to the coMmry by a>loniaI organi^tians,. It was. true that ^c»rtaiii 
colonial ructions had not reached the Ministry whm the report went 
to pre^, and thk was |ailiciilariy unfortunate simx the report efid 
much to influence the Par&me^aiy vote on the 1928 tariff. 

Furth-er evidence of the wmki% out of tariff ass,imikt»a 'Ome to 
li^t at the rfdAniAl c^ngr^ses held -'at' Marseille and at in 

Aowed that French ccmiaerce' had prcffiloJ 
iw the' 189a tariff, tel a «d«e ^raamiimtioii of die %iir« IwJ, to fisMi- 
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lating important reserves. For one thing, the franc and the piastre had 
both changed enormously in value. Also the statistics were not free 
from padding. For example, the loans for Indo-China had specified 
that French materials must be used in the 1898 railway construction, 
and this had resulted in a rise in imports wholly independent of the 
tmS r^ime. Moreover, the rise in French imports was equalled by 
that of the foreign imports, since native needs had developed auto- 
matiodly with the French occupation. The 1905-07 agricultural crisis 
was also reflected in the depreciated buying power of natives in Oriental 
commodities. 

It is impossible to be absolute in drawing conclusions as to the 
working out of the 1892 tariff, for all deductions hinge upon con- 
jecture. French industrialists are notoriously unwilling to adapt their 
products to a specialized market, especially to an exotic clientele. TTiey 
rely upon quality and fashion, and Annamite buying power is not only 
very limited but unmoved by either of those considerations. Without 
the stimulus of competition, the necessity to please customers naturally 
dwindles. Foreign competitors offer far cheaper articles, adapted to 
Oriental taste. Nor can France force these rivals out of the Indo- 
CJiin^ market, for when French cotton textiles are the only ones for 
sale the Anmunites limit to the strictest necessities their purchases of 
that indispensable commodity. 

The whole tariff i^ue has had a great effect on the cost of livii^ 
and ffie government’s native policy. Articles protected by the tariff 
15 i^r cent hi^er in the a)lony, and the native taxpayer con- 
tributes annually the formidable sum of 12,000,000 piastres to reserve 
a privil^^ {mition for the Metropolitan exporter to Indo-China. 
From a budgetary viewpoint, the revenues from duty on goods entering 
llie colony would have been especially vital to the treasury, at a time 
the mlminisferation’s expei^^ were increasing. The free entry of 
gcKMis necf^itated hi^er taxes, and the creation of the 
dwtewte mmopolfc^ iVas due to the lack of a more legitimate source 
^ reV'aUie. Fioin 18^ to 1925 there was only a slight incrme in 
tcwmic, b^'A hemy yield from indir^ taxes. 

*Ilie' Indo-'CSiina’s infant industries is the only poict 

thal cte }». ©peditrf to the 1892 tariff. Even before the War 

itotorW® were "Voi^, the inju^ce of tsnrtng their goods ufK>n 

enleih^ whm Fnmch wares entered the colony 

duty'-free. Moreoveir* Info-Cluim was gratuitously sacrificing her 
Mftintify' potftkm’m'flie Far midway between the 
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free ports of Singapore and Hong-Kong. Indo-Qiina was protectionist 
as exporter, and free trader as importer, and in both c^ses she came 
out at the small end. Yet it cannot be denied that, on the whole, France 
was and is both the chief provisioner and client of her colony. The 
question, rather, is as to whether Indo-China's undeniably inerting 
prosperity could not have been better achieved without the handicap 
of the 1892 tariff. France can never furnish Indo-China with certain 
e^ential products. In addition, the distance that separates the colony 
from France means high freight costs, and the general necessity for 
limiting exports to objects of high value and small bulk. Only the fact 
that Indo-China was in herself a rich country, pc^se^irg minerals and 
labour sufficient to develop an industrial life of her own, saved her 
from the fatal consequences of the drastic ingrown economy forced 
upon her by Metropolitan selfishness. 

Tariff reprisals from her Far Eastern neighbours were in the natural 
sequence of events. Indo-China’s great export, rice, found by far its 
best market nearby. The colony was forced by the 1892 law to apply 
the high French tariff to her best clients, who should also logically 
have been her best provisioners. A host of Oriental articles, never 
dreamed of in France, are vital to Annamite happiness, and they can 
only be obtained in the Far East. The obvious and laziest solution to 
such omissions in the French tariff was to take the duty on the m<^ 
analogous articles — a veritable reductio ad absurdum. Custom officials 
vainly mused on how to appraise powdered rhinocerc® horns and the 
varying qualities of shark fins. The whole ridiculous situation was the 
result of the triumph of fiscal over protectionist id^s, else why slmidd 
duty be charged on exotic articles which had no counterpart in French 
industry, and hence need no pnAecti^n? In the pre-War days the 
predominantly agricultural economy of Indo-China remde any tariff 
protection at all inherently absurd. 

The law of April 13, 1928, W£^ the next great landmark in Indo- 
China^s tariff history. Tbe &!scmsiom in the 'Chamter, p'receding ks 
promulgation, showed certain chan^^ in viewpoint, despite retoition 
of the principle of a^imilation. Ecx)‘nomi€ally assimikted 
amoi]® which is Indo-'Chma, are now the exception, whereas th^ were 
formerly the rule. This change in ckssifi-cation h significant of an 
evolution in French .economic theory. Not that there has an 
alMndo.nment of eronomk integrhy within tiie Frmch Empire^ but 
the principle of a tariff perH)'mIity for each miony has bem 

AH oolonal prcKlncfe were thereby to have the Mme upm 

^3 
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cBteriBg France as French goods enjoyed in the colonies. Local colonial 
assemblies were permitted initiative in tariff legislation. The colony’s 
exceptions list would automatically be granted if no Ministerial action 
occurred within three months after the list had been formally sub- 
mitted. This practical measure effectively put an end to the abuse of 
silence by which Paris had heretofore indefinitely delayed action on 
o:emptions. 

The new tariff is an assimilationist compromise, not in principle 
but in a more supple procedure. Its development of the exceptions 
list is the equivalent of a new-born tariff personality which gives each 
colony its own tariff solution. These modifications, especially for the 
necessities of native life, are important, and show as well the trend 
away from a iSscal to a protective tariff for Indo-Chinese industries. 
The notable intensification of protectionism is not only a general 
|K)st-War development, but one peculiar to Indo- China. The colony 
has used its new privileges not to reduce but to increase duty, notably 
in protecting the local industries of porcelain, silk, and paper. 

The fact that the Far Eastern countries, which are Indo-China’s 
chief pmvisioners and clients, continue to pay the high French tariff, 
while le^er clieito only pay the minimum, is contrary to the colony’s 
interests. Indo-China’s conunerce with her neighbours declined steadily 
from 1892 on, m proportion as it increased with France, and this 
unfortunate consequence of assimilation has been accentuated since 
1928. The situation has, of course, been complicated by the depression. 
The protecrionist prindple, if judiciously applied, is justifiable for a 
young colony, but unfortunately in Indo-China its application is defec- 
tive because it has been influenced by private interests. The current 
tariff is the r^ult of pr^sure by individual industrialists for protection 
of their own productB, rather than in the interests of the colony as a 
^Aole. The great Ix)dy of consumers is sacrificed anew for a few lool 
plwhiceis. The conscqumcc^ 'are inevitably a rise in the 'Cc^t of livir^ 
aid a sthnuliM to cxMitralmid. In ^ad^dition, retaliation is^ evidoA 
itt' the dpUMUmg of IiMio-Qima’s Far Eastern cK^tele. A 

in tariff reveuues was ^xm offset by a rapid slump. 
Tbm ha severity, but showed up the ^seotM 

flaw in Iwte-'Qmai’s , tariff (x>nception — die of telance 

twtwie^ ihc punAas^ and sales to her nei^bours. Indo* 

'C 2 i^ai s a Ixmnd up with the Far ^ast, its 

r%fai tarff ’wMi Fraroe are 'tiboroti^iy aitifoal unreined to 
v^I Mttb. Fiw»e almmt fc per coot of IiMio-'G3iii»% 
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exports, and buys there, in exchange, 39 per cent of her raw mat^fc. 
Economic common sense would indicate far greater advantages^^4 
country's selling where it buys. 

The Indo-Chinese are the w^orst sufferers in this arrangement. They 
are forced to purchase more expensive and — to them — less useful and 
appropriate articles, long before their taste for European merchandise 
has been properly developed. It is undeniable that France has benefited 
far more than her colony from the various tariff r^mes. 

The recent treaties made with her Far Eastern neighbours are a step 
towards reintegrating the colony in her natural economic setting. In 
addition, export taxes have been so reduced as to strike now only 
materials needed by local industries. The antagonism of the French 
producer to colonial rivals has forced the administration to temper its 
economic assimilation. The principle is still intact, and the recent 
Imperial Conference shows that the goal remains economic self- 
sufficiency within the French Empire. It took many years for the 
principle of political association to make any headway. In the economic 
field, as yet, the only important breach in the otherwise impregnable 
wall that encircles France and Indo-China is the development of a 
colonial tariff personality. 


PUBLIC WORKS 

Many writers on Indo-Chinese economy confuse the colony's economic 
development with its production. The public works undertaken by the 
administration, whether they be of direct benefit to the |M>pi^lion, 
like hydraulic agriculture, or of indirect ben^t, like developii^ the 
means of communication, form only the medianical jframework, and 
cannot serve as a touchstone of the country's prcmperity. An analogous 
group of government enterprise which had a related, thou^ iK>t dirwrt, 
effect on the <x>untry's economy are medic^ assistance and educatiomd 
oi^nizations, arising out of the ^vemment's »cial obEgatkiiK. For 
thirty years M. A. Pouyanne has been the directing spirit behind the 
mlony's public works pregramme. 


The Means of Cammsmica^m 

Developmeit of the mmm of co-mmunietion has l»en above all, the 
cisjec^ of govemmei^ solicitude. From i^x> to 1930, 

have Iwm spent on public works., of whkii, 'fe per cent wrat 
for raircMds, atwb, and bridge; 19 ca:^: were to hydiwik 

m$ 
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agriculture; 7 per cent for maritime ports; 7 per cent for civil edifices; 
and 2 per cent for city sanitation. It is significant that the first public 
works loan, that of Doumer, was nothing more than a railway pro- 
gramme. 

A 77-kilometre railway in the Cochin-Chinese delta was the first 
railway built in the peninsula (1881-86). It connected the port of 
Saigon with the delta network of rivers. A sceptical Ministry in Paris 
cut down Le Myre’s elaborate plan, and subsequent pleas for its 
extension have never been granted. The fact that its passenger traffic 
far exceeds its commercial importance, as well as the cost of so much 
bridge construction, has prevented its accomplishment. The second 
railway was frankly military. Provisioning the troops in Upper Tonkin 
during the conquest was very difficult. The road, or rather path, went 
through an unhealthy region that was infested with bandits. The d^th 
toll in coolies and soldiers on this road was only equalled by the loss 
in provisions. De Lanessan decided to build a railway, but adequate 
preliminary study was impossible because of the unsettled condition 
of the country. In 1889, imder terribly hazardous conditions, work 
was begun. It was hard to get labour and worse to keep it. Bandits 
regularly carried off Europeans for ransom. Only loi kilometres long, 
this road took five years to build, and cost 20,000,000 francs. Its gr^t 
expense and the complete absence of paying traffic led to strong 
critK^m, The difficulti^ of its construction and its military, not 
economic aim, were forgotten. Governor Rousseau began, and Doumer 
finMied, an extension to this road from both ends, so as to make it 
|My. Unfortunately it had no sooner been finis hed than the gauge was 
declare to be too narrow for use, and the Chinese market of Long- 
teheou with which it connected was foimd to be one of the poorer 
coitr^ in C h ina. Agam pre liminar y study had been lacking. 
Pror materials were used, in a mistaken effort to economize, and evoi 
then thrir oc^ exce^ed the original estimate. Furthermore, Metro- 
pohtan aiittoriMfon as well as the labour had been hard to get. 

Dopiisitets vwt programme was based on the idea that railways, 
marely hj ihdr through a cxiuntry, would create wealth. This 

the ^mmm that sauced the M^etropole to authorize Ms 
hrge ton. No mm fon^w that ffiere was little to transport. Native, 
ta 'parts of d»'oMofiy, rai^d only mough for their own wants 
wA dM surplus, if any, because adjacent districts 

pnxiuctti the .ttme Railways were 'only useful, in a country 

tto Iwi rfrody 'economically. Ihey were die means, iM>t the 
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creators of wealth. The period of waiting, essential to realizing profits, 
had not been anticipated, nor the capital required for the railways’ 
upkeep, which represented a serious drain on the budget. Lack of 
means of communication had not been the great obstacle to the 
country’s development. It was, rather, the uncertainty and violence of 
the climate, the primitive methods of cultivation, and monoculture. 

Inadequate study of the projected lines, as usual, characterized the 
Doumer programme. Preliminary research for the Yunnan-fou Railway 
was done with vertiginous speed in only four months, in spite of the 
rainy season and the impenetrability of the country, intensified by the 
absence of good maps. Two engineers and their assistants drew up 
plans in less than a year. No one thought of malaria, though the whole 
region was renowned for its unhealthiness. There was a lack of tech- 
nicians. The engineers who came out from France knew nothing about 
the coimtry’s special conditions, nor the people. Labour was almc^ 
impossible to get. Road corvees were still too green in local memory. 
The same inadequate housing, provisioning, and negligence in c^rjug 
for sick coolies prevailed. 

Military considerations played a certain role in determining this 
railway’s construction. The fear lest England be the first to penetrate 
Yunnan was a constant nightmare of the period. There was also the 
Ferry-inspired wish to connect South China with Saigon, and to 
substitute railway commxmication for the defective water route. 

To make the newly created Indo~C 3 iinese Union a reality, it was to 
be endowed with a railway framework. The programme included a 
coast line connecting Saigon with Hanoi, to be known as the Trans- 
indochinois. The Yunnan-fou line was to traverse Tonkin from 
Hanoi, through the Red River valley. A transversal, linking the M^ong 
to the coast of Annam, would give Laos an outlet to the s^. Another 
line was to cross the South Annamite Range. CamlxKiia was to be 
tied up at one end to the Siamese network^ and at the other end to 
^gon, through Pnom-Penh. The total lei^th of th^e lines was to 
be 3,200 kilometres. Th^e railways were classified according to their 
supposed importance. It was indic^ive of a>ntem|x>iary thou^t that 
the Yunnan railway head^ed the list, and that the CanJxKiian and 
I^tkn network was set aside as of immediate importance. 

The M^roix>le for a year withheld its conseat for the Yunnan 
railway, fearing that the troubles in Chhm prove to te too 
«TOus. Simultaneously with its approval came word that the 
had renounced thdbr Yiinoan-Burmese project. The ralway Iniilt by 
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the French to Yuiman-fou remains among the most costly and laborious 
feats of colonization. The government, the colony, and a private 
company combined to put through the project. A private company 
was essential because part of the line was to be built on foreign 
territory. 

The negligence with which the route had been traced showed itself 
ahnost at once. At one place an engineer, far from the scene of action, 
had marked with his pencil a line on the map, and this was the casual 
origin of the unheard-of difficulties encountered in the Namti valley. 
Among other minor obstacles it created was the need for a new authori- 
zation from the French government, and new land as well as permits 
from the none-too-gracious Chinese. This valley became celebrated as 
the “mistake of 500 metres” and presented almost insurmountable 
engineering problems. This initial error involved still others: budding 
on unstable groxmd, with rock falling from great heights. The pride 
of the responsible engineers kept them from acknowledging the error 
of their ways, and led them into further mistakes. In 1905 the company 
asked more financial aid of the colony. This was granted, but the 
following year the sum proved to be insufficient. By 1908 the company 
had to be dissolved and the railway taken over directly by the adminis- 
tration. 

Labour was one of the diief difficulties, besides the technical 
obstacles. The country through which the railway passed was very 
sfmrseiy settled. CooEes had to be imported from China at great 
exp^ise, and Peking was far from co-operative. The Namti was so 
unhealthy that it was called Dealli Valley. No one was prepared to 
a>pe with this problem. A legend grew up that the railway had oM 
the lives of one hundred thousand Annamite and Chinese cx)oli^, but 
do mot support such figures. The total number of cooH^ Mr^ 
was thormnd. Probably 30 per cent of them died — ^an enormous 
nmrtality, evm without e^^i^eration. Nor were the Europeans spared: 
forty <wit of ffiree huiuired of them di^. This marvellous railway esoped 
%* a fohrWsteadtii freun being abandoned at one time, but on April i, 

10,: file- SM: hMXiiiKJtive readied Yunnan-fou, Tlie line has provoi 
to de form rather than an e<x>no-mic miracle. NcA 

OTily but its upkeep is very ‘experffiive^ 

ntt^^itatmg coi^tant vigilance. Moreover, 
fwlithal CKAaffieitt: ''h^ nwulted, in frequent attack^ on the Chines 
dni of the liw. Five ytoia, l^ore .it was finidied the rails from Hand 
to Vidi ifere Ud down,' and thrw years later, in i9c^, those frmn 
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Tourane to Hue. The Saigon-Nhatrang line was not finished until 
just before the War, 

These railway ventures profited their contractors and engineers^ if 
not the colony. Contracts had been drawn up without care for Indo- 
china’s interests. High interest rates, up to 12 per cent, added to this 
burden. It took the financial distress of 1908, and much violent criti- 
cism, to make the administration put in its contracts that interest 
would henceforth be limited to 5 per cent. As with the monopolies 
contracts, the colony was hopelessly bled, and always lost its numerous 
lawsuits with unscrupulous contractors. Fluctuations in the piastre 
accounted for some of the losses, but a criminal carelessness, a failure 
to distinguish essential from sumptuary expenditure, the multiplica- 
tion of budgets — all were responsible for this terrific leakage. The cost 
often doubled the original estimate. 

These graft scandals disgusted France with Indo-Chinese railways. 
They were only profitable for the men who built them. There was a 
marked reluctance, just before the War, to allow Sarraut to finish what 
had already been begun. Railway building clearly reflected this changed 
attitude. In twelve years, from 1898 to 1910, 2,000 kilometres had been 
constructed, and from 1911 to 1928, a period of seventeen years, only 
350 kilometres. The War cut Indo-China oflF from supplies and 
materials, so that the public works of this period were principally 
roads. After the War, the rise in the piastre interfered with Sarraut’s 
projects, and it was not until just before the depre^ion that railway 
building was again resumed. The economic prosperity of the p<M:-War 
da:ade gave an additional and more rea^mable impetus to a r^umption 
of railway construction. The need for labour on the Southern planta- 
tions m^nt importing cooEes from Tonkin. Completing the Trans- 
indodiinois would help enormously in solving the labour problem. 

Siam’s concentration on railway building was an additional stimulus, 
especially in the loi^-negl^^ted project of giving an outlet to the 
East. Siam, with half the population, had more railways than Indo- 
€3iina, and they carried almost three as much merdiandise, 

which consequently brou^t in much gr^er revenues. There wm a 
mtural 1^ Siam, by ils railway enterprise, tap the rm>urc^ of 
Ckmbodia and Lac^ loi^ before the French lines would be built. Hik 
idea stimulated the completion of the Battambang-Pnom-pCTh line in 
^9S3f to comp^e as well as to oMinect with the Siam^ railway from 
Bangkok to the 'Cambodian frontier. The di^:x>very of Laotan mitaBrals 
lent a new imporlaiMse^ to -correctii^ Lack’s iwtaral, 
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towards the West. The customary difficulties were the railway’s passage 
through an unpopulated country, and the fact that mountainous regions 
made the construction expenses enormous. The terrible famine of 1931 
in Annam reawakened interest in finishing the Transindochinois. 
By 1932, out of all Doumer’s programme, only 2,400 kilometres had 
been built, at a cost of 162,000,000 francs. The depression stimulated 
completing the original programme. The Transindochinois was 
finished in 1936, despite its almost prohibitive bridging and tunnelling, 
and the current year the Tanap-Thakkek line should give Lac^ an 
eastern outlet. 

Unfortunately for railway construction, by the time interest was 
renewed in building new lines, motor competition had become very 
important. Motor-buses charged much lower rates than trains. Native 
travellers did not mind the discomfort, to the point of willingly ridiiig 
on fenders and hoods. Tlie numerous breakdowns that ensued meant 
nothing to the Indo-Chinese, who are never in a hurry. The govern- 
ment seemed astonished at the appearance of these rivals to the rail- 
ways. For years roads had been built that paralleled the railways, and 
now there was great official surprise at the serpent that had bem 
nourishal in its public works bosom. A circulation tax on motor-buses 
aimed to revive the drooping railways, which at best were slow, 
expensive, and lazily negligent in their assured monopoly. Press cam- 
paigns had vainly tried to rouse railways from their irresponsible 
slumber, but it took the motor-bus competition to speed up railway 
schedules, to lower their rates, and to import a few new locomotive. 

Tbe completion of the Transindochinois lengthens the colony’s 
total ndlwa;^ to 2,523 kilometre. The introduction of motor-rails has 
formed an er^ely new clientele who are not insensitive to the recent 
reduclijn in fare. Fourth-class passengers pay nowadays about a third 
of what fares cmt in 1925, and approximately half of tiie 1931 pries. 
'Ibiese f^ors have induced a return to public favour of the railways. 
An ^reem^at which became effective in 1935 laid the ghost of their 
rivalry with the motor-bus whereby these two transport systems re- 
dferfbuied thrir '^rvice on a co-operative geographic basis, THae state 
hm Iike»*ibe profe^, for the motor-bus^ have obviated suteidizii^ 
'river .^i^mriup servfc-es. Native pass^igers totaUrf 
1935,, 'ts i^ainst 5,700, 000^ three years before. By 1937 
the dc&its, of the hrt few years will have been almost wholly ab^rited 
itepito the w&xM, o|»3ing/crf mw lin^. 

GwenmMit h^. be^ bc^ die stroagth and the wofcne® 
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of Indo-Chinese railwaj^. On the good side, it has enabled them to 
be built when no private company would ran the risk or survive the 
losses. Although they do not run at a loss, and there is a slight surplus 
to their credit, yet the profits ^med by the railways of Java and Siam 
have no counterpart in Indo-China. The colony's railways have one 
of the smallest freight services in the world, and their running expenses 
are among the highest. Even out of the Yunnan railway, which is 
extremely profitable because of its heavy passmger traffic, the state 
gets only an infinitesimal share of the profits. Fortunately, in 1936, 
the state wound up the last lawsuits of the Yunnan Company. In 
addition, the colony's budget must pay interest on the railway loans, 
for the income from the railways is barely enough to pay for their 
running expenses. Many claim that when the whole network of lines 
is completed the railways will finally pay. This is problematical in 
that the railways, in most cases, follow the waterways, and are also 
paralleled by roads. The fundamental mistake seems to have been in 
laying down railways out of political rather than economic considera- 
tions. The regions having the largest population and the most de- 
veloped production have been neglected, and the rails built through 
rather deserted country. Branch lines would permit the railvray to put 
life into untouched regions, but all the lines are like the Yunnan-fou 
— frail ribbons without the vitality which a network of judiciousiy kid 
branch lines would give. 

The expense of th^e railways does not permit rel^sing die native 
from their life as burden-bearers. The Annamit^ have no aveision for 
the railway — on the contrary, they crowd the fourth ck^ and furnish 
all the railways' meagre profits. Monopoly, graft, and a mismnception 
of the railway's economic function have the stumblii^-HcMiks to 
Indo-China's railways.. In its pr^ent state of development, railways, 
are a luxury equipment, by which the native have .net as yet the 
mmns to profit. So much railway construction was a pren^iire 
exa^eration of the means of cxumniinication Ixjfore a exur^ponding 
development of the m^ms of productfon. 

Rmds 

'The same criticism, in ki^ measure, be leveled against the 
orgy of road budding which has t^en indulged in witiiin ywis. 

Ittdo-ChiBa is mturaiy mdowed with gex^ waterways, .*ad 0 xiiia- 
'C2iii», characterktically, which, m the OTimtry wfth Ae ^rork 

iranals, has ako been 'giv^ Ae finest imds. Tonkla't Mrliaft 
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had naturally a military origin, but their development suffered an 
eclipse when provincial budgets were abolished. Under Sarraut, Toniin 
became the object of road solicitude, because of its dense population 
and insufficient waterways. Provisioning famine areas, and making 
mines accessible, furnished additional motivation. 

Sarraut had a prophetic vision of the importance of motor travel at 
a time when railways, though unpopular, were still regarded as the 
best means of transportation. The 1913 loan was the first to allot 
credits to railway building. From 1900 to 1927, 44,000,000 piastres 
were spent on such public works. The War, by cutting off railway 
supplies to the colony, gave an additional stimulus. By 1931, about 
25,000 kilometres of carefully classified roads had been built, of whfch 
more than half were paved in stone. It was a remarkable work for a 
very few years. Motor-cars showed a corresponding increase. Their 
number rose from 5,663 in 1923 to 17,200 in 1927. The classification 
of these roads was patterned after the French model. The chief artery 
was to link the four capitals to the Chinese and Siamese frontiers. In 
1937, Colonial Route No. 13 will link Lower Laos to Cochin-China 
from ^vannakhet to TTiakkek, and from Vientiane to Paksane. There 
will be a further effort to improve the present road between Vinh and 
Luang-Prabang. Subsidiary roads were to penetrate the hinterland, 
with the special aim of connecting plateaux with ports. No one can 
deny the remarkable quality of this achievement, but doubt can drfl- 
nkely be cast upon its usefulness. 

As with railways, political reasons have triumphed over eajnomic 
considerations. Facilitating the work of the administration, not to 
m^tfion the (X)mfort of the administrators, is added to assuring the 
military security of the country. Unlike the railways, roads bring in 
revenue at all, apart from the of petrol, and their upkeep a 
terrifc btud^ on the budget* "Hie original cost of the roads is as 
cxunpared to the vigilance and expense required, at an aonual 
irf S,CK»,<xx> piastre. The mc^ inaoessible regions and famine 
ar«s have n^Iecled for the^ sake of other rc^ds, easier to build 
and to fjKuIftate tourfet si^tseeing. 

‘Wt&xSi have inherit^ the Roman tradition of road building, to 
suA a i# folk .cte tmites. Roads appeal 

to the #ye ■ by, and to the imagination by bringir^ to 

life whole were form^fy suspended in somnol^it isotetion* _ 

They cxmld 'buift m places where railways would tiikft too long or 

on the n^ives^ been ,aid 
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picturesque. Everyone uses the roads, from bonzes to plants. The 
roads have quickened their feeling of life and power. It has sufficed 
only the briefest contact with the road to dissolve the tradition of 
centuries that made for inertia, isolation, and detached contemplation. 
If the Annamite is taken more swiftly from his native vdkge, he can 
also return there more easily. He fears journeys less, and departure 
for him no longer means death. The whole coimtry is united by this 
living cordon. Products hitherto deemed unsalable find purchasers. 
A new sense of human dignity comes from this conqu^ of nature 
which is shared alike by those who build and those who use the roads. 
Egalitarian sentiments flourish. The Siamese axe astonished at Indo- 
Chinak vehicular democracy which allows carts and motor-cars to 
the same roads. 

Bridges 

Bridges are an expensive corollary to road and railway construction. 
Like the roads, they have had an extraordinaiy^ influence on the natives. 
In 1897 the need was felt for a great steel bridge to span the Red 
River so as to coimect Hanoi with the adjacent provinces. This bridge, 
the Pont Doumer, crossed 1,700 metres of a torrential river that made 
the construction both costly and hazardous. The natives, egged on by 
the bonzes^ firmly believed that the Red River dragon would never 
permit this Occidental impiety, and the washing aw’ay of several stone 
pillars in the early stages of construction reinforced this belief. The 
achievement of this bridge greatly enhanced Frmch prestige, tad 
simultaneously lowered that of the local dr:^>n. 

A bridge at Hue, built at the same time, and another at ^%oii were 
the main constructions of this kind during the ^ly period. Railway 
and road bxiilding in the delta r^ons has beaa gr«d:ly CTmplcated 
and made expensive by the amount of bridgii^ requirwi- TTic con- 
tinued use of the old ferric and boat trans|K>^rtation would have served 
alxiut 'the same purp<Be and freed 'Some of the funds for iMire useful 
works. 


The Red River pr^ents an ahne^ hopele® nav%atioii problaa,, 
except for native craft. Incre^^ efforts, however, have teen iii«le 
'towards improving ffie Mekm^> e^jccially simx the Fn^ich 
ffianselves in Towrda the e&i of the two 

^fflyoabewts mam^cd to nake thrir way tip fite Mefa^g 
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SBHifiicr iTOds, mi m roch the Siao-Burmese frontier. From 1903 
t0 If 10, a series of experiments proved the f^ibility of commercial 
$tc#m navi^tioiij at least as far as Luang- Prabang. This success 
incited the Cmmp^e dm Mess^^eries Fhwiules to open a service— 
of course, suteidized. But the rapids of the Mekong have never been 
completely vaiic|iiislicd in spite of the money and effort expended 
a|»ii them. 

The whole river is divided into three parts. The Lower Mekong, 
7C» kilometres long, extends from the delta to the falls of Khone. 
Work hm made this navigable in all seasons. The Middle Mekong, 
&x> kilometres long, extends from Khone to Vientiane, the present 
$t«iBship tenniniis. In 1929, work W’as undertaken on the Khemmarat 
rapids to make them navigable at all times. The Upper Mekong from 
VicEtkiie to the Burmese frontier, kilometres away, has as yet no 
regular stom service, only native boats. The total record is highly 
honouiahle. &eam navigation has been made possible in all seasons 
throughout two-thirds of the river’s course. Perhaps a special type of 
boat will have to Ikj designed for the last stretch of river, but the 
expemc of such work is not at present justified by the density of the 
popuMion nor the importance of the commerce in the country near 
which these boats would pass. WTien the effort has been made, it may 
be found that the Mekong’s gr^t rival, the Siamese railways, will 
have already 'diverted onmnerce to Ban^ok. The whole effort is linked 
to that of Ml outlet for and the draining of its resources away 

from Samese nmrkcte and towards the French jK)rts. 

dmaiim 

Sixrc the War, avis^on pioneerii^ in Indo-Qiina has been almost 
'entirely m Hiiitaiy hands. It is a fairly «asy problem for light aircraft^ 
te mm djfikult for the powerful phaes which need bigger and better 
§ps^ ikiis. Airports have already been ^created at Vientiane, 
VUi, wd ^gon, but th^e need many improvements. 
The small amount of level ^ound in the penmsuk is the greatest of 
til 

Up to 1^:7 there wm m cwimercial aviation. Tlie y^ before, an 
had l^tn made at, |KBtal, avmtion along the Mekong. Its failure 
ww dw to AIiJmhi^, from 1^5 to 1928, the number 

of ^ropltiics hwi doifolcd, die lack of landing ground and adverse 
cfa^C' diiM^ imuperable ol»tacIes. Aviation is 

^t^ied durmg the lainy mmML Fi^ in the Mekong valley .and the 
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mists of Tonkin make for difficulty in the dry season as well, Gr«t 
variability from one region to another, even nearby, has made it hard 
to organize a service which would link all the countries of the colony. 
A meteorological service must first be developed, with a netwwk of 
observation posts in order to lessen the numerous dangers* 

Military aviation is the only branch that has made any r^i headway. 
Tliese ’planes have been very useful to administrators, especially in 
Laos and Annam, where the distances are gr^t and present com- 
munications inadequate. Even there, heavy clouds and uncharted 
mountain peaks make the trip hazardous. A notable flight of lieut. 
Guillaumot, from Vientiane to the Sino-Burmese frontier, was accom- 
plished in spite of great difficulties, to the vrondermeot of the natives. 
From this viewpoint, aviation has a distinct politick importance in 
enhancing French prestige. Incidentally, the geographical sendee has 
profited by the photographic work of military aviators. 

In addition to the local colonial aviation, there is an important 
intemational service connecting France with the colony. In 1931 the 
Marseille-Beirut line was prolonged to Saigon. This had an important 
effect in facilitating close relations with the mother country. That same 
year, 1930, a Bureau of Air Travel was created and placed under the 
Governor-General to co-ordinate all the governmental services allied 
to aviation. 

Canals and Dykes 

The discovery of the inadequacy of tiie Mekong and Red Rivers m 
water highways was one of the early disillusionmaats of the FroKh in 
Indo-China. Both rivers flow from the high Chinese pktoux md glare 
the characteristic common to all tropical rivers of altermtii^ sumiiicr 
floods with periods of winter dryi^ss. The gradient of the Red liver 
is ten times that of the Mekong, m that it falls predpitouslj to the s«. 
This has created the imperious nece^ity, siiM^e time iiiim«iM>riaI, of 
sheltering Tonkinese hom^ and rice-fields by m^as of dykes. The 
overflowing of the Mekong is, on the contrary, of a l^icficoit natiiie 
to local agriculture. The rich alluvM soil left by the Mdmng cauKrt 
be duplicated by the torrmtiai Red River, which must be held in dmAi 
as the price of survival. The nature of th-ese two rivem, tiierefore, hm 
forced hydraulic agriculture to take the form of dredgii^ m Ckxkm- 
'China and of remfordng the dyk^ in Tonkin, felh of 
must be utilized in relation to tiie local agrkatore 
forms of irrigation. 

ME§ 
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The dredging of canals in Cochin-CSiina represents the most con- 
tinuous effort of French colonization in the peninsula. It has the 
double interest of feeing a creator of new farmland and of navigable 
waterways. The vast marshland found by the French on their arrival 
has been drained by a remarkable series of canals. This work in Cochin- 
China exceeds what was done for the Suez Canal, and covers more 
than 4,«x> kilometres. The Admirals alone redeemed naany hundreds 
of liectares, and the work has been steadily pursued ever since, over 
a period of forty-five years, and at the cost of more than 48,000,000 
piastres. Almost 2,000,000 hectares of farmland has thus been created. 

Despite the commendable continuity of this effort, too much has 
been left to chance without being regulated by a general plan. Instead 
of following the water slope and a general north-south direction, r^naia 
have been dug every which-way. The use of these canals as waterways 
has taken precedence over their utility for irrigation. Farmers complain 
that no new canal can be dug to the profit of one region without being 
simultaneously harmful to anoffier. Defective upkeep and a failure to 
dCHmect new canals with old is a further basis for complaint. The 
undeniably fertile land of Cochin-China could be made to yield far 
more than it now does. Further work could be profiubly undertaken, 
since the government has been more than amply repaid for what it 
Im already accomplished. The canal of Rach-gia-Hatien, completed 
in 1930, is a case in point. It marks the beginning of the ultimate 
control of the Trans-Bassac. It took four years to dig and it communi- 
cates with the sea throu^ four rivers. HydrauUc agriculture in Cochin- 
China k the in(»t popular form of public works. Up to 1875 it was 
done by comks, but therrafter by paid labour. The growth of arable 
land there has been paralleled by a rapid increase in population, and it 
has msie of Cfochm-Chma one of ffre gr^t rice granaries of the world. 

'Die work in Tonkin has been divided into protection against inun- 
datfoM and gainst drought. Of the two possible solutions, either to 
hnprore the existii^ dykes or to try a totaUy new system, the former 
W'aa efaoMB and pl«»d <m a ansrtific basis. The work suffered from ‘ 
the usual haadiaip of lack of money and technicians, the absence of 
accurate imps, and above all of a general plan. Despite the improve- 
redktol over a period of forty years, it was onfy in 1927 that 
a nwthodkial plan wm drawn up and folkwed; 1926 had seen a par- 
destnotke mundatfoa. The dykes, which covered 20,000 000 
cobw metres, had, in 1930, increased to 72,000,000, and the 
work has since coitiiaied on the same scale. TTie project that was 
aih 
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begun in 1927 has finally been completed, and no break has yet 
occurred in this network of dykes. The state is now beginiiing to 
enforce the second line of dykes. In the near future Cambodia and 
Cochin-China will receive more hydraulic attention. In Annam, work 
on a small scale has been undertaken during the last two years, and 
it has added amazingly to the productivity of more than 36,000 hectares 
of rice-fields. An abundant local labour supply greatly facilitates such 
work. 

In forty years the French have built forty times the number of 
dykes, at a cost of 42,000,000 piastres (1936), than the Aimamite 
government had done, though it prided itself on such w-ork. The 
climatic and local conditions generally have created difficulties which 
the dyke work on the Mississippi and on the Po did not encounter, 
and the Tonkinese dykes remain one of the greatest systems in the 
world. Despite a heavy initial expense, and the cost of 40,o<X) piastre 
in annual upkeep, this work will be more than repaid in time. 

Drought is a far more serious problem in Annam and TonMn than 
generally realized, because inundations are more sensationally reported. 
The extreme variability of the rains makes the harvest in Tonkin an 
ionizing problem. A system of methodical irrigation used in Java, 
through casiers artificially irrigated either by gravity or pumping, has 
been very effective in Tonkin. The expense of such work is its greats! 
drawback. Though the food output has been undeniably incr^sed by 
60 per cent in the irrigated districts, so has the population. Never- 
theless, though they may only come out even, such works are «ithu- 
siastically received by the people. But the natives refuse to pay a sf^cial 
tax for water, preferring rather to do without. No private mmpmj 
would consent to undertake the work at such an evido^ Ic^, so it is 
but another drain on the state budget. But it ib an uiavoisM>ie burden. 
A poor rice harvest can be survived in the South, hut in the more 
densely populated North a >drou^t or an inundation TOdespr^d 
starvation. This type of 'cxpmditure is far more ck^ly reMed to the 
needs of the population than railways. The incr^Bing proporfon of 
funds allotted to hydraulic 'engineering in the budg^ of the t«i 
years show a better appreciation of this reality. 

In To nkin j irrigation is z prime n^^^ity for ffi'e June rather than 
the November rice harvest There h inevitably much ex|«riiiiert^ba» 
for the Tonkin situation'is in dirf^:t co'ntmdicxfon to other Far 
e®rt:erprises.' 'The Tonkin 'delta, flat to all 

towards the sea. This fe a very important fKtor iii awl' 

^17 
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is the basis for the distinction which the Annamites make betw'een 
high, middle, and low rice-fields. One of the government’s most serious 
mistakes was to regard the rice-fields having two har\’ests as particu- 
larly rich land, and to tax them accordingly. Sometimes all three types 
of ricc-ficids will be found in one commune’s lands, and this makes 
the irrigation problem very complex. 

Chemical analysis has re\'ealed the unbelievable poverty' of the delta 
soil. Lime and phosphoric acid are almost completely lacking, and they 
must be artifickily restored. Fertilizer is an expense to which the 
Annamites are not accustomed, and one which they cannot afford. 
Monoculture’s great danger in exhausting the soil necessitates a varying 
of the crops. It is a mistake to think that irrigation could or should 
assure a double rice crop. To begin with, the Tonkinese have not 
enough animal labour to handle two crops, and the delta’s soil— already 
poor would be totally exhausted. It would also involve suppressing 
vegetable crops, and though this is sea>ndary from the viewpoint of 
the farmers’ income, it brin^ in food without exhausting the soil as 
would a second rice harvest. Irrigation could guarantee all the farmers 
at least one sure and easier crop a year, and would obviate their 
dcpendeiKie on the whimsiod monsoons and permit a romtion of crops. 

^ The Tonkin pmant already irrigates on a minute scale with primi- 
tive inm», but nowhere has he utilized the big waterways. The French 
TO^ributioQ Im be«i essentially that of making possible large-scale 
irr%ation— in fact, at the beginning they erred on the side of the 
grandiose the over-simplified. The Tonkinese delta is very complex 
{wm an irrigatiori viewpoint, and its solution is perforce multiple, not 
t^raa. I^i^-scale in%ation is possible only in the North, and even 
there conditkim vary enormously from one village to another. 

Ito of Ae etpensc is the need for a constant supervision of these 
All who have witnessed the anguished struggle of the Tonkinese 
with the risir^ waters realize the importance to him and to 
m cdony of th® victory over the redoubtable Red River. Thou^ the 
«e hM giv«» to the delta vilbges a Ih^ of dykes equal to the strongest 
m ttc wwW, they have resolved the pitdrlem of floods. But whereas 

mmdMSMm wre the rule, thqr are now the exception, and 

meemmj b Imaprey to fimine ami epideiaic. The greatest single 
hm been R^quier’s So^cau-Soi^thiloi^ Canal (1929). 


It has effetaed the toansforaottba of a poor couirtiy iitto a fertile 

one- la the Thuyboa-Hn^ gravity irr^ation works were a 
aig 
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resumption, with scientific means, of a former Cham project. Labour 
difficulties in this unhealthy region held back progress on this work 
for six years. It was not completed until 1934, when the sterile plain 
of Thuyhoa was transformed. 

Only now is the colony beginning to reap benefits from decades of 
hydraulic engineering. By 1928 the period of experimentation was 
definitely over. The only wonder is that it lasted so long. The 1931 
loan permitted finishing the main part of Pasquier’s programme. Such 
work has a political as well as an economic and social value. A map of 
the irrigation works, now being carried on, would be nearly identical 
with that of the regions that revolted in 1931. Sudh being the case, 
giving them a larger place on the budget would be Justified, 
especially for Cochin-China, which pays the heaviest taxes and 
whose hydraulic engineermg has been relegated to second place 
after that of Tonkin. 

Cities and Civil Structures 

The French have a great talent for city building, though they tend 
to reproduce French cities in the East, where they are not usually 
appropriate. The external elegance of their towns is unfortunately not 
always matched by their sanitation. Saigon for many years has had 
the best theatre in the Far East, but simultaneously suffered from a 
defective water supply. Hanoi, the City of Perfume, has, in addition 
to the picturesque native town, a European quarter lined with villas. 
Its avenues of flowering trees give to Hanoi its special character. life 
in these Occidentalized towns is so agre^ble, so reminkc^ of 
France, that it makes resident functionaries unwillii^ to serve in 
the provinces. 

The 7 per cent of the budget sprat on public buMdii^, m op|K^d 
to the 2 per cent dedicated to the town^s sanitation, k a commentary 
on the attraction whidi botik kinds- of activity have for the colonM 
French. The unneciessary prodigality and sumptrary natare of 
buildings has aroused serious native and French criticism. Such expen- 
ditures bring nothing to the ralony, and, roO'Ceover, are exf^nrive in 
upkeep. Many of them are miracles of w^efuln^s. Tlie c^cra toMe 
at Hanoi, for example, was built on the mc^ impcMiiig site in Ae 
town. It was begun in Ae era of Ac/dfe i&t aiMl on sudi a 

s(^e Aat, had it been ramploted, it rauld tore srated ^ om 
Ae entire Europran popuhtion of Hanoi. It hal Ae adcAmiMi dk- 
advantage of being ugly and exprasive. Bricux, Ae AiadcmiAn, 

aif 
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is the whole population. It has been estimated that for a normal year, 
like 193^9 country s possibility of self-enrichment could Be valued 
at only 30,000,000 piastres. 

Capital investment by the Metropolitan French in Indo-China has 
been much more closely studied since 1924* It has been estimated 
eight billion francs were subscribed to companies in Indo-Chma 5 about 
half of that sum comes from the French in the colony. Of this, only 
half has been used for the development of the countiy; the other half 
being dissipated in commissions to middlemen, graft, and the waste 
perhaps inseparable from all operations in a new country. The selection 
of enterprises for French investment in the colony gives by far die 
largest place, in value, to real estate, then rubber, rice, mines, and 
electrical energy, in the order of their importance. As a corollary ft is 
interesting to compare this with all-native investments, which give fest 
place to agricultural crops, then real estate, animal husbandry, indiisiry 
and commerce — amoimti^g to 20,000,000,000 francs, or five times as 
much as the French investments. 

Loans is another form of investment in Indo-China for Metroimlitan 
savings. There have been five main loans which have left Indo-CUim 
with a relatively light public debt. Interest, too, on pre-War loans has 
benefited by the post-War devaluation. Statistics are not avaikble 
which would indicate how much any but two of the colony’^s l»nks 
have lent. Indian bankers have loaned money to the extent of 5o,ooo,cx>o 
piastres, and A nn a m ite usurers have loaned their compatriots approxi- 
mately the same. The vast difference between them is tlat the profits 
realized by the Annamites remain in the country, whereas ikme of 
the chettys are in large measure exported. Chinese profits have Ixm 
mostly reinvested in the country, though the receot fiuctu^ons in the 
exchange have given their transawrtions the tharmfter of specutewa. 
Some capital is still exportoi to China, piolMbly alx^ut 5/Mx>,ax> 
piastres annually. Profits by FreiKh cornfani^ are dm ii^viteblf 
repatriated to pay their stockholders. To this oportatioa of ^capitai 
must be added state paym^its — all^it radicaify reduc^ — ^ 

towards the military exp'Oises of the M^ropole. ' In a TOnnal pre- 
depr^ion y^r, 40 ,cx>o^ock>' piastr*^ were sent out of the ©ouMry. 
Because of its political relation wfth FraiKe, and ite ei»iM>iiii€: tics 
with foreign creditors, Indo-Chiim will ^f^rmancntly suffer a drtia of 
'Capital. The colony, therdfore, is form! to mmp&mike for tii» iw fcy 
a favourable balaiKse of tmje. 
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TTse Bank of Indo-China was founded with private capital, but, in 
1875, it received for twenty-five years the privilege of issuing paper 
money. Though it had the oligarchical character of the banks in the 
old French colonies, it enjoyed greater liberty of action, in spite of 
some state control. This tank grew with the prosperity of the colony, 
and soon became one of the leading colonial banks in the world, with 
branches all over the Far East. With the periodic renewal of its privi- 
lege, it was allowed to participate in state loans in the countries where 
it had branches. It enjoyed and used brilliantly privileges that were 
unusual for a private bank in a French colony, and became a discount 
and a commercial bank in addition to its offical function. 

Such prosperity was itot achieved without arousing resentment. 
Amor^ the reproaches made to this bank was that of operating any- 
where— notably in China, where it has a quasi-monopoly of French 
tanking— without concentrating its usefulness in Indo-China. The rise 
of the piastre, especially in relation to the franc, as well as the growth 
of the colony’s busine^, increased its prosperity as well as the blame. 
Many deptered the grip which this and other banks had acquired on 
the ocdony’s economy, and especially in the 1920’s, when the Indo- 
Chit^ hanks came into their own, and played a stellar role by selecting 
certain ernerpmez for their support. For many the prosperity of the 
post-War period was the triumph of the powers of darkness and 
finance. EkjigeMs well named the key chapter to Ms Route Mandarine 
“Umlcr the S%n of tibe Pmtre.” 


From tinw to time the state threatened not to renew the bank’s privi- 
leges, but m the 1929 shake-up, along with its new charter and the 
vspammn of its capital, the government gained control of 20 per cent 
of the Jtock. A mmimum annual revenue was to be assured to the 
natt by the b^, as well as its backing of the official agricultural 
Cn^ at low ii«ere^ rates. The Banque Franco-CMnoue 

few fare^ tMganrertions are its only rivals as discount banks 
Tbt Fmmdire Frm^mse et Cokmah is the most brilliant 

youthfa! ^scialaed commercial bank, notably in its acqukition 
s rt^ tmmpoly in the field trf- electrical energy. The Socm 
f^maire Caadehoues is the only other organization that can 
^pnre wtt it, thot^ Indo-Ouna is only a part that organiza- 
tos broad tirterem. ^ Socm In^Chmoke, called the sican, 
» taken a krge share in develofA^ the tea and coffee plantations. 
These &ree ommeatM banks have a capital of about 400,000,000 
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francs, of which approxiimtely half is invented in Indo-ChiiM — a 
relatively small amount when compared with their totaJ capital and 
with the economic importance of the colony. This unique organmtion 
of credit for production in Indo-Chma is now, due to errors in |M>licy, 
struggling for its existence. 

All of these banks, but especially the Bank of Indo-Qiina, have 
been the object of violent criticism by natives, colonials, elected 
assemblies, and even of a former Governor of CocMn-China. In 
addition to the old grievance of prudent selfishness in atstaining from 
investing in the colony which gave it its name, and of following pros- 
perity rather than creating it, the depression aroused more concrete 
reproaches against the high rate of interest, the exa^eratcd fmHti« 
for credit in prosperous times, an undue tightening of credit in 
adversity, and its merciless treatment of debtors. To this the bank 
replies that if rates on short-term loans are very high, it is due to the 
extreme hazards of most of Indo-China’s commercial operations. Banks 
are not philanthropic institutions designed to dispense individuals from 
the consequences of their imprudence. The reproach of insufficiently 
guaranteed loans in times of prosperity is better founded, though the 
merchants themselves were the first to abiise credit. Shifting the guilt 
of speculation from one group to another is a futile pursuit. Banks, 
by their very nature, are the obvious butt of attacks, which at 
some moments in Cochin-China have taken a very violent turn. Its 
parsimonious distribution of credit has indeed been the tmsis of the 
security enjoyed by the Bank of Indo-China, at the price perhaps of 
a failure to further the colony’s productivity as it could and slmiid 
have done. The establishm^, in 1935, of a Colonial Credit Oi^ni- 
^tion is an eloquent mdicatmn that the goveroment has had to find mx 
institution that could fill the role whidi the Bank had failed to do. 
Attached to a s,imilar organi^tion of National Cr«lit in Fiance, it is 
to be the informed intermediary through which capital may investwl 
in the colony, as well as serve as^ a committee to study tiie otIosj’s 
programmes for loans. 

Agrictdtmal Credit 

Before the French came, land was almost the sole source of wolth. 
Credit was extremely scmrce, ami tiie legal rate of inters, 3 |»r cent 
a monfih, was much M^er in actual practice, 'Oipital, where it esastwi, 
had little of i^ing profitably employed, l^caiMO' <»mmcicc 

industxy were in such a rudimentary The sole r«»n fear h*fi^ 

aaj 
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ctpital would have been to keep a farmer from losing Ms property in 
time of disaster. Since he was perennially without resen^-es, credit w^as 
organked in a collective form by the state or commune in the form of 
rice granaries. The comiBumi knds, by being inalienable, constituted 
an ultimate resource for poor people, and theoretically at any rate 
restricted the nece^ity for credit. One unique form of credit w^as the 
i remeri. It was in many vrays highly disadvantageous to the 
kirrowcr, but at l«st his rights were still retained on the tax lists. If 
he did not fulfil the terms of his loan contract, the loss of ownership 
became final. Private capital’s function was never the development of 
Wttilth* which existed — if at all — in the land. The aid of public credit 
wm never granted to the individual but to the collectivity. There was 
a total absence of industrial or commercial credit. 

High mandarinal exactions, sumptuary laws, natural disasters 
—in short, the futility of effort, have all contributed to making Aima- 
mites Mmnmmii, On the other hand, there is the Annamites’ constant 
need of money: ffites, taxes, famines, and family ceremonies. The man 
to m’hom he has ^erefore recourse is the usurer, either Chinese, chetty, 
or Afuitinite. To them he must pledge his crops in advance, at a sum 
, mutably fcelom" their real value. Moro^ver, ever}" Annamite with a little 
spare opital is a would-be usurer, and even more pitiless -than his 
br^r^-scaie collogues.. The rates asked by these usurers are so high 
that they alMorb ,all of the farmer’s profi:ts and energies. It is not 
WMxmmmn for m ultiiiiate payment to -cxwer three times the original 
amoiiBl of the loan. Naturally, there is an exploitation of the peas, ant’s 
ipKiniKc of the law md of the new facilities for agricultural credit. 
&^€iaiiy high rates exist in Annam, which is subject to the worst 
d^rte,rs. The usurers prefer net to biii^ suit, but to send a vagabond 
to cr«le a scan'dal on the deMor’s threshold, whicii involves the usual 
Qifsu^ of hk 'Only as a kst resort will the creditor take up 

formal for if the debtor defeute, Ms creditor usually prefers to 

i»^klc awAer kmsk until Ms vktiin’s rice-fields, and often Ms 
dai^ter, fall imo hk muimm hamis. 

Ail formeis M Inio-’CMiui, it n^y be ^id, are indeMed in varying 
d^ee*. Even tie pr^pemus kndowners, wfto do not cultivate tfie 
lust thcmselv^, have runnk^ expense wMch neC'C^itate borrow- 
M the begfonii^ :rf the fkrmii^ sea^in there -is a mfivei^ 

©n credit the ^Knut of the poptdatioiL The average farmer 
i*f is ihoit-term whih brii^' an ietere^ i^e of from 15 to 25 

per Mg a mofgh. 1% fintoa, wiigiiig to otord their activities, bmI 
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long-term loans which are of a rarer, because of a less profitable, kind. 
Usury honeycombs the economy of Indo-China, and is a terrible factor 
that needs an immediate solution. 

The chettys are the worst of a bad profession. For one thing, the? 
are better protected by the courts because they are British or French 
subjects, and are also highly profitable to the colony’s k?ryers. Formerly 
they %?ere confined to Cochin-China, but are now spreading all over 
the Union. Their holdings in Cochin-China are about a fourth of the 
rice-fields. Their original grip on the country came after the series of 
bad harvests of 1905 through 1907. Starting their operations in the 
urban centres, the chettys have extended their influence to the country- 
side along with the growth of state credit institutions. Peasants only 
have recourse to them when other sources of credit are closed, which 
is often the case in view of the heavily indebted state of most of the 
population. They have the advantage of lending money with a miniiBuni 
of formaliti^ and guarantees. They have almost no running exposes, 
a great solidarity among themselves, and they apportion the inteirat 
rate to the material status of the debtor. Up to 1920, the chettys cl^ed 
10 per cent profits on their loans, but after that time the French credit 
organizations lowered their rate of interest and their income. It has 
been calculated that the Indo-Chinese, since 1900, have paid no Im 
than 182,000,000 piastres to chettys^ of which 42,<xx),ooo were exiK>rted 
to India, and 40,000,000 reinvested in new loans in the colony.^ Anna- 
mite creditors have been no less greedy, but they have inadveitaitly 
benefited their own country by reinvestiiig their ill-gotten grins there. 

Usury was early recc^pized to a gr^t evil in the colony. The 
Admirals, by making property r%hts inviolri>Ie and by towering the 
legal rate on inters, made really constructive thou^ inadequate 
efforts. Adthough the French have increase the opportunities for 
making and circulating moi^y, nevertheless taes, tariff, cinrOMy 
fluctuations, and the disappearance of rice granaries, combined wfth 
the Annamites^ usual aversion to savii^, ,have more tiian c&et Ac 
growth of credit. 

Certain faltering attempt to extend credit, through private intti^ve, 
were made, in the pre-War era. In i^>7, a Qwm 'de wm 

instituted. It Aroug^ a of cx>nfeimce, for Ac i»tiv« wem 
sure Aat Aey would never ^ain see Ae moi^y Aey hM to 

Ais institiftton. Next, an insuraiMse comiwiiy s^ain^ inoilri% 
wis or^rized in Tcmlin^ on Ae Fwtmh mcriel, md 

H ; 
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tim was camumged. TTie mechanism of such an institution proved 
tm complicated for the Annamites to grasp, and that precipitated its 
dissolution. Smieies I^igims de Prevqyance were attempted on the 
Algerian plan and under government control. The premium to be 
granted to anj society having more than a hundred members was not 
enough OMrour^ement to make it survive. The most successful of these 
ttleiEpts were the Dmglm, or co-operatives. The mother society still 
exists in Tonkin, though some of her offspring have come to grief. 
Anaaimites do not relish the notion of periodic pajments. Also the 
natives in charge of some of these experiments have found it irresistible 
to imitate usurious practices with the society's funds. The failure of 
dmmt all of these efforts has been grist to the mill of those Europeans 
who claim that natives are incapable of either the use or the control 
of such organizations. 

He oldest of the government's efforts to rout usury was the CrMt 
M^el Jgrirofo, bom in 1^7. Its ^rly development was as nothing 
Gjmpftred with its present growth. From 1918 to 1926 fifteen Caisses 
^ CfiSt were founded. In 1929, the last tibree provinces of Cochin- 
Chim wTre m£h given a Cmsse^ so that there is now one for all twenty 
prwiaces. The whole group has about thirteen thousand members, 
and tdmiiiBters a capital of i2,o<x),cx>o piastres, at a low interest rate. 
He croition in 1918 of property guarantees was the real basis of its 
iiiccm. But it rm^hes only the middle and upper class of farmers who 
wait to 'tttend thek cro|», or after a disaster when it has made them 
Ie» a prey to usurers. With the depr^sion, these Caisses have been 
experisnenting with small under a hundred piastres and a^dnst 
pKimmal 'paraitec. If they are able to continue this work, it will be 
fortiuate in reaching the mc^ miserable element of the population, 
whki has heretofore l^n too submerged to get help. 

C^vcmmeit aetkm was for too long confined to scattering small 
a^ive fanners. Importont official credit e^blishmento 
for 'iwal «Mxiiny have functioned seriously only since 1923, with the 
of the CriMt Fmder Se Flndockiney and similar institu- 
tiOM, have rajAlfy atoned for their initia l slown'e^ by the 

of thttr both uiban and rural. In the countryside, 

they have iMscn mvaliiaMe » the first tO' invade a field hitherto the 
pi^Krve 'rf 'imtry, and where they have already succeeded in 
the late cf mtepe^ Efelafs and multiple formaliti^ are the 
^is irf a JuBtiM of ■ th^ ^ieti^. He depr^on has 

provrf to attacis, they have lent too freely, and 
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at a rate of inter^t not comiBeiistirate with the country’s prodiictifify, 
Caisses Rurahs^ established in 1915 to encourage native thrifty m*crc 
enlarged by Vareime, who tried to stimulate deposits by giving interest 
on saving. The Cridit Popikme Agricede was also Varenne’s achieve* 
jnentj and it was b^ed on the Dutch Javanese mcxlel. It meaiit a co- 
operation between communes and provincial banks, but it did not 
really get under w^ay until 1929. They number now only seventeen: 
eight in Tonkin, seven in Aimam, and tvro in Cambodia. They have 
avoided some of the snares into which other credit organizatioiB have 
fallen, by a stricter state control and by relating loam directly to 
guarantees in their amount and duration. 

In ten years this group of credit organizations has grown stodiij, 
and with them the long-term indebtedness of the whole colony^ and 
especially that of Cochin-China. During the same period production 
was marking time, contrary to the usual stimulus credit exerts upon 
output. The producer has seemingly abused credit ixiuil the anaial 
interest he must pay has become a dead weight. It amounts to 4 to 5 
piastres per capita^ which means that the Annamites in 1931 had to 
dedicate 10 per cent of their annual incomes to paying interest on 
debts, and the burden has growm considerably since that time. 

The depression has shown up startling weaknesses in these credit 
organizations, notably in Cochin-China, where there has been a dimi- 
nution in the repayment of loans, in the making of new loans, a very 
slight incr^e in these organizatioBs’ reserve funds, and a widespread 
appeal for state aid. 

The failure to lift the massm from their kbormiis misery is the 
m'C^ serious criticism that '<an be leveBed against these credit eibrts. 
TTie well-to-do Annamite proprietor has been the gr^t bei«ficiaiy of 
these loans to the exclusion of his needier compatrkits. The AmMoafte 
bourgeoisie has taken the money from th'Cse credit institutioiB and lent 
it to the pcK>r fanner at usurmus rat^ — ^ fatal iiiter|X»ii:^ of a par»fte 
between the administration and the pwple. Thk is basically caii«d 
by the lack of guaranty offered by die gr^t mass of ffie popukx* 
Private capitalists and banks will not lend to' collectivities, like the 
commune, whose lands '(^niK)! be stoked because they arc inaliciablc. 
Individual natives offer even fewer lic|uid a^ts. The Froach c»pitol»t, 
bank, or mdividual, does not waM to be saddled with panxls of dk- 
jointed land wMdi he 'Could never profitohly exploit. The c»iiftisiMi 
of the tax registers, and the inadeqimcy of ^icntific surveys^, offer 
BO serMMis ’Of prcf>erty ownerriiip to jurtify a priv^e gr©i^ 
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ifi making loans. Oidj the well-to-do Aimaniites, who can offer serious 
«cts, may rosonably sen^e as guarantors of a poor man’s loan, and 
here is the Iwgiiming of their abuse of po'wer and the perpetration of 
fraud. Being usurcis themselves, they have no interest in aiding their 
victims to esape through easier credit facilities. A creditor who loans 
mithout security, or who is the victim of a fraud, is regularly out of 
l^kct. Hence only credit organizations which have government 
backing can cortinue to lend under such hazardous circumstances. 
The state is, therefore, the great victim, for it must assume all the 
rtski ind get no share in the profits. This completely destroys the 
character of mutuality in those very organizations which bear that 
Mine, 

In return for assuming all the risks, the state has not had sufficient 
control over operations. Credit societies, especially in Cochin-China, 
have been left too much to their own devices, and only in 1931 was 
there any attempt made to control them through a central organization. 
They have been too prodigal with government charity : there was no 
methodical investigatbn of the borrower’s capacity to pay, and too 
grmt t disequilibrium between the loans and his capital. Even in 
pimperoi^ times too few loans were repaid, and this tendency naturally 
grew more marked with the depression. There was a considerable and 
natural fOBimdeistanding on the part of the natives about the philan- 
thropic character of ^te aid. Hie whole situation showed a need to 
educate native opinioii as to the real function of agricultural credit. 
Hie Xi^^les have proven very untrustworthy intermediaries. There 
have also been too much red tape and delays, tcx> little state control, 
«Bd txm much state risk. Despite recent measure to improve these 
the greater |wt of the money loaned has been hopelessly 
omipiomked. Hie aid, clahned so raucously from the ever- paying 
pvcmmmt, coiii« from a very small percratage of the population. 
Tfe' 'KTn^eiaCTts node to relieve the very ones who so shamelessly 
piAiai, whm tl^y could by easy money, should keep in view the 
that the must not once again be sacrificed for the few. 


THE It^GIME 

It the uaierlying hc^tility between colonials and 

siwiiW first oitt over the ownership of land. The govem- 

s iXBiton WM dclK^e. If it^ protocted native r^hts too- z^lously, 
k who w^re -of p-rime importance to the 
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colony’s development. Yet insecurity of oTOership would compromise 
far more seriously the country’s future and, incidentally, native loyalty. 

The incomplete property regulations of the Annamitc ccxle, supple- 
mented by customary law, aimed to extend agriculture. To this end 
penitentiaiy labour and military colonization had been used, and virgin 
land was allotted to new communes in proportion to their growth. 
The dimbo was then established to con^lidate the results thus obtained. 
The French interpreted the code literally to mean that all the land 
really belonged to the Emperor, with the pcas-ants as only imperial 
tenants, but they failed to realize that time had modified their status 
in the direction of outright ownership. In taking over land abandoned 
during the conquest, the French thought that they vrerc acting in 
accordance with Annamite law that decreed property to be revoable 
if uncultivated for three y^rs. The giving of this land to French 
colonists was, in native eyes, an act of spoliation which contributed 
to prolonging their rebellion. Historical events, due to the successive 
stages of conquest and to the retention of native sovereignt}'’ in the 
Protectorates, have made for a bewildering variety of reguktioiB, 
differing not only in every part of the Union, but within the individual 
countries themselves. 

The Admirals guaranteed property rights w'herever they found them 
even partially established. This was not, how’ever, the case in the three 
provinces conquered in 1867, where the country was largely inhabited 
by Cambodians. Official efforts to get the Annamite to exchai^e their 
old titles for new ones wth surer guarantei^ was a failure. This wm 
partly due, despite many rea^uring decree, to mtive dMmst and to 
a lack of method in c^iying out the proje'Ct. In the confusion the 
raords had disappeared, and numerous lawsuits were the result. 
Surveyii^ the land, especially in the intermr, was a crying need, yet 
the administration blithely "wrat on allotting lands in uiMbttcd 
fusion. An 1874 decree initiated the r^^ime of free cammskam. He who 
, asked was given free land, on condition that he cultivated it til within 
three yois, and paid his land tax. Thk edict was omsidcred t€» smtm^ 
tax exemption for four yearn- wm kter granted to budding con- 
cemonmires. In i8&> the stee’s r^t to grant free knd wm reacted 
to 5cx> hectares, and more str^imus efibrts ■were made to sec th^ 
native were not dfepc^essed. Tlie ^Iministraticin was certtii^' tiy^^ 
to follow the Annamite code in ^devclopir^ agriciiltiire, but it d»It wt., 
property with an over-Hteral hami, and without 
of titles or' the miii^«feni»ire’s- rmjurc»— invii^Iy te slm. Mw* 
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kiii was left iintouclied, taxes went unpaid, evicted tenants were dis- 
gnmlled, survejdng was not done, and confusion reigned in spite of 
the best goveminental intentions. 

In CambcKik the problem was different, though here, too, the king 
was in theory the sole proprietor of his land. But his rights were 
directly exercised over only a limited portion. Up to 1884 the French 
left: his load sovereignty untouched, but a tr^ty made that year was 
the opening wedge that permitted interference in land legislation. 
Royal land CMsed to be inalienable, but it could only be disposed of 
pintly by French and Cambodian authorities. 

Like the Aniiamite code, Khmer law had few land regulations. 
Property could be bequeathed but retained only by cultivation, regis- 
timtiofi, and the inevitable tax pajment. Even slaves had the right to 
own property. Cambodian ruling had variety and precision, but, like 
the Annamite code, they lacked general principles and coherent 
orgMualioii. Mes^ures were simply taken as ^ch emergency arose. 
Pihfe’ate propeily had certainly evolved in the positive sense, and away 
frem the Indian concept of the king as sole master of his kingdom. 
But the problem in Ckmbodk and Laos was nothing like so acute as 
in the Annamite countries, because the land avaikble exceeded the 
fMJpuktioii's needs. Many CamkKikiis and Loatians still retained 
i»ffadic habits. These who lived by hunting and fishing readily and 
capricktisfy abandoi^d their land. Hie lack of Laotian property regu- 
Miobs showed the simB imfKirtance they attached to land, for the 
spirk moved the laotiam to change residence frequently. The French, 
fficrcfoft!., had a free hmd in drawing up a civil code there, promulgated 
m Piopeily could had by any, at the price of cultivation within 
a yttr of occupation. Hiou^ the French had to do far more 
cxkc^iwe work in creating land legisktion, the task was ^sentklly 
simple teoBse there were m previous kws to comhat. 

In. AiiMm and Tonkin, sucxje^ive treati^. wrested from the Emperor 
di rf" bk foraw^r pierc^^tives over land, excepting what affa:ted native 
tMes were reo^nized, and an -effort made to make 
the a ttwre assemate record. Retention of the Protectorate form 
of cr^tod even more diflfculties in the North than in 

€^hm 43 iii% hwt the 'wme principle of exjMndii^ cultivation 
mm ipplW «cii m mmmmmi faKk. Thme formed in Annam 26 per 
isii ,in To^ia 21 i^r.ccst of ^e total surface. Tliere was an 
mm dUk ^wiring, vfoktkm of i^e r^is 'than in CfxMn- 

ii»« irttcf -fximpifflii .fomn the mloni^ th^t the slate 

a;p 
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was giving them no protection again^ the mali^ncy of the natives. 
In short, in the North, the whole problem was intensified. In Tonkin 
it took the form of a stni^le between an agrarian democracy, passion- 
ately attached to the soil, fighting a foreign landed minority, in which 
the government more than once had to inteiv^cne. The administratian 
pointed to the fact that the natives, as well as the French, could benefit 
by the regime of free concessions, and that outright ownership 'would 
emancipate them from the tyranny of the village Notables, Few ratives 
had the capital necessary for such enterprises, and, moreover, preferred 
the security of the delta land. 

Matters muddled along in this confused 'way until 1910, when the 
state suggested a more liberal land r^me for natives. The coloniste 
claimed that such a move w^ould jeO'pardize French sovereignty, and 
pointed to the Kydong conspiracy^ that had germinated on a imtive 
concession, and to the vast inviolable domains of bandits like the 
Detham. The government yielded and re-wrote the decree which was 
principally a return to Annamite legislation. More leniency was shown 
to all concessionnaires about tax payments. The state still granted huge 
domains, but refused to accept the responsibility of verifying land 
ownership or labour recruiting, and the red tape and delays in according 
concessions went unmodified. Most of the colonist’s capital was con- 
sumed by the time he had got his land, so only alx^ut a fifth of the 
conce^ions were under cultivation. All the best land by then had beoi 
nominally conceded. Colonists only survived at all bcc»u^ the ^vem- 
ment 'was lax about enforcing its rales as to time limilB for cxploitaticHi 
and tax payments. The result wsb fatal for the fisc, which had realised 
only losses and had got nothing for its gojerosity. Tbt ifidcniniiitt 
granted for floods, droughts and blights had even eaten into the roloiiy’s 
reserve fund. 

From the 'viewpoint of native iMjlicy, such osormotB grants to 
Europeans had been impolitic. Their hostiUty to these usurpera and 
to the arbitrary and ignorant aefibn of the government w*^ shown in 
varyii^ degrees of 'violence. From the colonist viewfM>int, the govern- 
ment had lured them to Indo-Qum, and once there gave them i» 
a^istajoce in acquiring tond. Nothh:^ was^ done to guarantee their 
ownership, nor to protect them from native violence, or to prwnirc 
them labour. Colonfets rev'^iged themselv^ by running down the 

* tiie AnoMaite chiM** whmm Imd mat Frsw* to I* 

'©diicatei, fi*® give» * ow®ora»ioii., whkh used a» a ottjtie for hi# ®aiti'-Frio;Mh 
pfest, »lx»t wiwi Immed m 
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tdinkistratioH in speech and in the press, and by complaining to Paris 
that the colonial government was to blame for all their failures. 

The need of a remedy for this state of affairs was shown by Sarraut’s 
commissioning of an expert named Boudillon to study the concessions 
r^me and to surest a programme. Boudillon’s report (1912-15) 
emphasized the evils of having such a variety of legislations. The same 
property might be successively or even simultaneously justiciable under 
two legisktions, and sometimes even by two courts, according to the 
imtionality of its proprietom. Property rights and publicity of owner- 
ship should have a uniform reguktion. Boudillon also pointed out the 
need of surveying to validate property titles, the lack of co-ordination 
betmxen the state’s liberality and the concessionnaire’s means, and the 
treasury’s failure to insist on benefits from the whole regime. Although 
Sarmutk 1913 edict had tried to simplify procedure, the stiffening of 
the fiscal side to property rights, and the making of a regulation common 
to tll Indo-China for the first time — only distinguishing between rural 
and iirl»n amcessions — ^was incomplete. The War interfered with the 
embodiment of Boudillon’s su^estions in actual legislation, but his 
report served as the basis for innumerable post- War studies of the 
property regime. The then current ea)nomic prosperity of the colony 
nece^itated further property guarantees, and the conservation of forests 
and the sources of hydraulic power. But in spite of unanimous agree- 
mmm that the 1913 edict imperatively needed reform, nothing was done 
d»ut it until 1937^ Hie diflfculties involved by such a reform were 
insuperable. 

Surveyti^ ww perhaps the worst need. The most ancient surveying 
ifocuiaent in Indo-'China, dating from the reign of Gia-long, was 
wipplem-caned only by the ol^>lete dtenbo. In neither of these docu- 
ment w» there any general pkn, a uniform measurement, or attempt 
lo keep up-to-date, 'especially for alluvial land. Surveyors 

W|& techmcal ,in Ihe form of a great diversity in popu- 

* dScrrat 4 mmn of property in each country, and deliberate 
i«ives, who feared increased taxes. In addition, 
wiveyw were im, many incapable and unsupervised. TTie 
^ erf* the i^rronnel was much too small, and it had been 
by the War. Tonkin, whicdi has been the most 
^pletelf iurviyaii, provoi to be enommusly expensive, and even 
Wbre^ the iepre^am had had to be made. 

cofonW &c hM amcmions anything but profitable. 

free a^emfons to be a mi^e, imt solely in 
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relation to the treasury’s needs, but because they had been am^ardtti 
on too large a scale and lay uncultivated for lack of funds. And this, 
furthermore, deprived the colony of any tax revenues. In order to 
encourage small-scale colonization, concessions up to 300 hectares 
might still be awarded gratuitously. A more equitable land tax to 
be assessed on the basis of yield per hectare, and a fine was to be placed 
on uncultivated property. The state would be strict about enforcing 
cultivation within a fixed time limit. A very important principle was 
contained in the ruling that concessions must be, in gr^t majority, 
bought. A more serious guarantee of native rights was to be made, and 
land sold only to such persons as offered serious proof of their firancial 
capacity to cultivate their own concessions. 

Varenne’s regulations showed a distinct change in policy. Up to 
then the colonial government had considered the requrat for conci- 
sions as in itself a sign of priperity. Henceforth the returns from 
those concessions to the treasury were to be the yardstick of the regime’s 
success. The current rubber boom and fli^t from the franc made land 
concessions a burning issue. In 1926, the government received applica- 
tions for 50,000 hectares. In its response, two seemingly contradictory 
trends w’ere obvious : a recognition that large-scale capitalistic cultiva- 
tion alone was profitable, and the state’s desire to encourage sjoml! 
colonization. The government’s efforts to keep a stricter control over 
the big concessions was a fiscal concern, so as to prevent huge propeiti« 
from lying idle, or from Ix^ing ^Id as a form of speculatory invcMiaeM. 

The trend towards small properti^ was^ amther tM^face in fxdicy. 
Annamites as well as French had profited the slate’s Hbcmlity in 
concessfons, and a powerful native plutccracy wm the r«ult* The 
native government had never teen m impitideM as. to create in imic- 
pendent landed class. The dan^r does not Me solely in this clam’s 
relations with the state, but in that they are the worst oploitcrs of 
their poorer compatriots. Th-eir of^ra^fon, which has taken the form 
of rmury and of brutal ejections of pes^ants living on d»ii»Hc land, 
has inspired a hatred that wm shown by the das^e done to Ack 
property during Ae 1931 insurredfon. Ropeity, in gmerti, is i»t in 
good hands. It is unequitabiy Avided and it is tedly fiiMitocd. The 
tenant farmer has two parasites tetween hmMelf aiMi Ae admin^m- 
tion — Ae proprietor ,and Ae usurer, who may te one msd Ae sroe* 
Yareime’s effort to mctour^e sumU pre^rti^, » as to Ac rkh 
Anminitc proprietois, has been furAered by Ac rewA 

and by Ae d.^r^^n. The crearion .of a rad iwil 
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proprietore, attached to the sod and loyally grateful to the adminis- 
tration, has become the ideal, for the French have come to realize that 
a restless proletariat offers the best field for Communism. The com- 
pletion of this reform has been the work of the Office de Colcmisation, 
crraited as a result of Raynaud’s trip to the colony in 1931. 

The contrary trend is evidenced in regard to French colonization. 
Here large-scale, highly capitalized enterprises alone are successful. The 
small colonist has proved to be a frondeur in spirit and unco-opera- 
tively jealous in method — a bom non-conformist, politically and 
economically. The history of small French colonization has been a 
hard one. Insufiicient meam, technical unpreparedness, and a recently 
conquered countr}', without economic equipment or labour, have been 
its obstacles. ^Many bones of ex-soldiers and ex-functionaries, turned 
colonists, have been left to bleach on the sands of their concessions. 
But it is to the honour of the few who succeeded, against terrible odds, 
that this group was the first to cultivate successfully the hevea in Indo- 
China. The post-War decade was definitely away from small-scale 
operations, and big ojmpanies waxed and grew rich. Many still think 
that small colonization was harmful to the colony because it slowed 
down the whole tempo of its development. 

At this point Paris took a hand in the proceedings. A long and 
peculiarly violent campaign agdnst Varenne culminated in an ofiicial 
interpolation in Parliameirt on the land regime in Indo-China, on 
March 18, 1927. Outrey, the deputy from Cochin-China, led the 
attJKk, and deputies eirtered the lists to hurl enormous statistics at 
each other so as to show up the ruthless greed of capitalism in the 
colony. To this it was replied that sugar and rubber plantations 
required many thoiBands of hectares for profitable exploitation. Much 
ignoraiwe as well as iml^i^tion was shown by Parliament, with the 
rwuit that all la^ miM^essiom were ordered to be stopped unril a 
cwnmittec of inqmry should rqjort. Indo-China’s fury at this stupid 
iitefemice, vrfridi parafysed dre aruntry, was reflected in the mlnnial 
prm. But the colonkts who had been willing to create a scandal about 
the edtey and drag in the Mtotpole, in order to be revenged on a 
ha»«i gofveiBOr, were far mtue culpable. Even those who had bem 
^'arenne’s worst rareraies were al^tshcd at the mi^equences of Paris’s 
rwstmrpiKm rtf control. 

The Mtepolc’g fest snggestijn, reepiiriug a presidential decree for 
the #unpk«t htxai grant, vras so {wipably al^urd that ft was soon 
retxKttti. The mmic mtUxrme ctf Ae whrtfe affair was a decree which 
*34 
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practically reproduced Vareime’s. It favoured small colonizatioii, but 
the colonial government had already turned away from krge-saJe 
concessions. The Metropole had aroused itself when a would-be 
scandal was brought to its attention, paralysed the whole machinery 
in order to limit the power of the big companies, and then put its 
stamp on what had alr^dy been done. The resultii^ incr^e in red 
tape did not encourage further investments by French capitalists or 
potential colonists. 

As there was no complete surveying service, the planter-elect had 
to be his own surveyor. This work often absorbed two or three months, 
after which he had to draw up an exact plan of the land he wanted. 
Hiis, with a detailed request, was sent to the hotd of the province. 
The planter’s dossier now rested idly in the administnationk fil^, and 
he must needs harry olEcialdom if he wanted any acrtion. The next 
step involved persuading the Committee of Inquiry to make a report, 
and this committee had first to accompany the planter to the site of 
his claim and then to verify his plan. The request for this land must 
next receive publicity, which was done by pc^ir^ a notice at the 
provincial capital, on the prospective site, and in the neighbouring 
villages, in both French and the native language. Only now did his 
real troubles begin. Each administrative bureau filed its objections, 
which were peculiarly numerous if wcKxiknd or w^erways were 
involved in the grant. The Mois and other primitive tribes ivere 
aggressive about asking high indemnities for their land. Throu^ the 
publicity given to his claim, rival candidates knew of its desirable 
features, and without having done any of the prelimimry work they 
could rise up and file a counter-ckim. Moreover, if the cQiic^»a wm 
over 1,000 hectares, it had to be put up at public auction. 

Up to this point the planter's work had taken frmm fifteen to eighte«i 
months. Not only were his rewurces ^en irto, but he wm woro out 
by the hard physical work and nervous strain of fitting every inch 
of his way through the admini^stotive morass, and by warciii^ off rival 
claimants who, even at the last minute, mi^t outbid hiin. TTie 1927 
legislation, among other improvemeiUs, aim^ to exuBerve superior 
rights for the origmal daimant. TTiere has also l»en a definite unprove- 
ment in method and form. The public now kiKiws 'what lands »e 
available for colonization. Tlie gr^test flaw in the preS'OSt sj^em k 
the gpvemmCTit’s persi^A refiBal to guaiant^ a mmxmmn. la tinm, 
inevftably, tim depemis on the onnpletion of the OTuoilif ’s 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE CONTACTS OF CIVILIZATIONS 

“Je ne crois pas i rimpfe^trabilit^ de I’Asie. C’est souvent la paresse 
de I’esprit Euiop&n. L’est et I’ouest se sont rencontrfe, voili le feit. 
Deux civiiisations doivent se combiner et se combinent tous les jours, 
en voili un autre.” Raynaud 

“L’homn» prudent et sage se feit comprendre k demi-mot. Le fou seul 
livre sa pms&:. La parole a dtd donnde i I’lionune pour d^guiser la 
viriti. Armamite maxim 

THE EVOLUTION OF ANNAMITE INSTITUTIONS 
The Commune 

I N the welter of Chinese imitations in which Annamite civili2ation 
abounds, the commune stands out as one of the few indigenous 
institutions. Its utility was not confined to aiding the central govem- 
moot in despatching the work of state, but it was the instrument by 
which {^cultural expansion was ^ected and new communes forged. 
It "was iM)t only the custodian of the traditional culture, but jealous of 
its legal and moral prert^tivra in relation to the state. In return for 
its iiKiq)endaice, tduch even the imperial agents respected, the com- 
mune cared for its own poor, recruited its quota of soldiers, assessed 
and collected taxes, policed its precincts, and to a certain extent 
admi ni stered its own justice. 

Tlie adv^ of the civil regime in Cochin-China meant the arrival of 
a h^ily centralized bureaucracy. Just as it had absorbed all local 
mdepraidence in France, so it set about in octopus-like fashion to kill 
the commune, for it abhorred a state within a state. Its attack was the 
more irBidicms for beiig indirect. Collateral institutions were placed 
in juxtaposition to sap the vitality of the ctunmune, very much as the 
Fresadi admintorafive machnm in Tonkin had undermined the parallel 
mwad ai m a t e. The fir^ assault was made on the social edifice when 
ehSiijrea were permuted to briig suit against parents, and in so doing 
fma mpt tire head the iretrre judrekry by taking their case directly 
to tire Rewieatt. The cause of justice was not only betrayed by that 
%f»r«at and overworfce^ o&ial, but a mortal blow was strudk at 
parental ami remroHit a l ai^rerity. Further inixreds were made whrai 
tire ttto Pepped In to expect taxre, supervise the milhary draft, search 
for craati^teiKl, rec*fa®me the c^Bce of Notable in villa^ 
and canton alfire. ^mrn its powers, die ocnnmuire's burdens were 
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simultaneously increased. Responsibility in tax collection was a^ra- 
vated by the steady increase in assessments, by responsibility for 
frauds and contraband in the new monofX)lies. The Notables, on 
whom this principally devolved, were more and more to 

serve. Theirs was the onerous responsibility without any compensitiiig 
prestige and with daily dimimshing powers. Mediocre men alone were 
willing to assume the burden in the hope that they could wr^ from the 
people more than the state demanded of them. In all this change it was 
the non-taxpayers in the village who suffered the m<Kt, because they 
had no recourse gainst the Notables' abuse of power. This had ever 
been the case, but with increased pressure from above the Nolables 
put the screws more on those below them. 

Since independence was the br^th of life to the commune, hicr««i% 
interference by the central power precipitated its disrolution. This w» 
true in varying degrees throughout the different Anoamite couMiio, 
but most completely so in Cochin-China. One of its mmt striHj^ 
evidences was the growth of pauperism and vagrancy. Thou^ the state 
and mission have gradually stepped in to replace communal charity, 
the substitution was, especially in the early stag^, very incomplete. 
Public security became endangered by the growth of crime. It became 
evident to even the most rampant assimilationists that the disintegra- 
tion of the commune involved the loss of a very useful and inexpensive 
instrument of local government. It had certaiii obvious flaws, but 
perhaps something could be salvaged from the wreck 

The irresponsibility of the Notable was the wmke^ point in aan- 
munal organization. To 'Counteract their tr^iition^ abc^ of |X>wer 
a laiger place w'as given to men trained in Franco-Annainite .sclMXife* 
The new ^ricultural credit ii^titiitions aimed to inwieriBii^ Ac 
Notables’ usurious grip. The el^r^e w» wki'cned to te more truly 
representative, and by xgzo the ^d^nctfon belwem 'topayers and ix>n- 
taxpayers was obliterated An effort towards^ a more equitable and 
supervised tax ass^ment and a control of the 
not ntily tO' incr^se dir^it admin^ratoon but to protect the pcMir 
If more ws® demanded of 'Commumd Notdbles in ffie way of cdiK^tim 
and r^ponsibility, on the 'Other hand they r«xiv^ HH>re l^tl aiKl 
g ii^tratwe es than the Annamite govcmmei^ had ever given 

diem. 

The incesmt ju^hng of ^im^onal aiui TOmminMl houw^iw wm 
a le^ happy form of intervention*. Tlie oror-B^foute for 

elections siimI the r^d formalism, impeded by an tmsuiqilc bur^Wi^^t 
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were less fortunate. Everyone agreed that the old commune was out- 
moded and needed to be brought more into line with current conditions 
but the changes had aroused the opposition of the old Notable group. 
In 1931 and again in 1927 changes were made and the feeling of in- 
stability grew with the refusal of the village plutocracy to participate 
in the new organization with only a partial return of their powers. 
Intrigue multiplied and offices became a form of barter. The people 
suffered prcportionately — exactly the contrary of the result intended. 
Tumultuous village meetings showed that the traditional respect for 
authority’ had eraporated. The new system had only served to whet 
indh'idual ambitions. In 1930 a new reform was attempted. Mandarins 
with residential ratification were to name village and cantonal heads, 
but this was neither in accordance with the spirit of the Thir d Republic 
imr widi Annamite traditions. Such a measure could only strengthen 
the hand of the central government and hasten still more the decline of 
coimnimal autononiy. 

Hie history of oimmunal budgets paralleled that of their politics. 
First they were deprived of their revenues, which came from ferry 
and marliet licenses, then in the general decentralization these were 
restored, but state interference prevented their effective use. The various 
vacillations between centralized and localized finances have at present 
turned in appmance to the latter’s advantage. Unfortunately much of 
the mat^ry installed through reinstating the communal budgets is 
to the Notables not understandable and unusable. The model budget 
iittroduced by the st^ proved too compUcated and has been discarded 

for the former primitive book-keeping. This is symbolic of the whole 
reform. 

In 1931 the situation inspired a new inquiry. All agreed that a 
rrfbrm tamt be effected, and one along Western lines. Indo-China had 
advanced too hx towards OreidentalBrn to turn back. While it was 
the old commune had rKrt yet expired, it was rmdoubtedly 
dftog. Rcmiriable organization that it was, it belonged to other than 
• ofMemporarytivflk^ Individualism is a far more potent solvent 
thm evm a ceaSraiaed bureaucr^y. A few more decades will find the 

AamiB«e cstwmnne odly an Oriental variation of the univereal 

type. , 


eWfertfim reveals a wondcrfalfy hammnious unity, built 
up endkss modffiosfons, so rfd ami so refined that it is in- 
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evitably somewhat decadent. Many centuries ago it ceased to be the 
transient civilization of nomads, warriors, and shepherds. Its evoktion 
was characterized by a love of home and of village, by a respect for 
justice, and by a veneration for learning and the written word, and by 
an absolute obedience to unalterable divine law. Since it was not built 
by the sword but on a compliotted moral sc^olding, it disdained not 
only the display of force but also of wealth, of suffering, and of dmth. 
Generations of practising these precepts have formal all Annainites 
into a mould — even the most humble, even the outetsts. They hate 
and flee those who exercise brute force; they refuse to share their 
convictions or aid in their projects. Under the sway of eternal forc«, 
the Annamite coimts for little his own lifetime, he is the enemy of all 
change, as sacrilege, he is the tranquil observer and defender of law 
and custom. 

The conception on which Annamite institutions are based is excelent 
beyond dispute, but it is in their practical application that flaws b^in 
to appear. The mandarinate, recruited from the people on a merit 
basis, had a democratic foundation which never degenerated into a 
caste system. Yet Annam was never democratic in the seme of having 
representative institutions or equality before the law. An unalterable 
spirit of legal and spiritual hierarchy pervaded the social structure, 
and was only mitigated by the fact that privilege was offset by dulim 
and responsibilities. So important was thk contractual element that 
an emperor who neglected his rmponsibilities forfeited his right to 
reign. Haven’s mandate descending through Mm to his agents wr^ped 
the whole system in rigid sanctity; the father’s power over his fara% 
was a miniature reproduction of heavenly and imperial authority. The 
difference betwera them lay in the degree of authority, but m 
qtiality or kind. 

'Confu'danist idealism is fmtly r^ponsible for the defects by wMch 
time has altered the mandarinate. The ,self^effiacii^ phiii»>pher- 
oflScial, devoting himself tO' study and to the welfare of his peopfe, 
proved to be tcK> austere -an ideal. Gifts were mxpteble arai in time 
obligatory from Mtigants, or any pem>n dmirii^ frvouis. If, like the 
Emperor, the mandarin was “fMher and na^er” of Ms po^ie, he 
proved to be an expaisive paro^. Confucius’ iinder|Mid pr^ly 
mandarinate, consecrated to' the :oommunity and servii^ as an esampie 
of a life alx>ve imterial thii^, suffered Iaf^« m piMteal Kving*' 
the farc» of Confudan idealism was so grot th^ the dM 

iM^ama^ VKtfortiinonMrliveiii Iimiiy. graft 

zm 
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ia this way, the maBclarinate was undeniably venal when the French 

came to Indo-Chma. 

Missionary antagonism to the mandarins painted the picture un- 
nec^trilf black. Mandarinal abuses of power were exaggerated; in 
Tonkin especially they were pictured as the cruel and rapacious 
oppressors of the people. Partly through well-intentioned humani- 
taiianism, partly because of an assimiktionist belief in direct adminis- 
tmtaon, the French created a dual officialdom in Tonkin. Useless 
duplication of office prevented adequate salaries from being paid to 
cither Fraich or native functionaries, so the essential evil of venality 
continued to flourish. Rather, the coming of the French had created 
new source of revenue and broke down the restraints hitherto imposed 
by Confucknist morality. 

The people^s ignorance and credulity place them at the mercy of 
the mandarins. Official tax^, already far too high, are in actual col- 
ieetbn iiKrreased at the mandarin’s will and to his own benefit. On 
the rare occasions when taxes have been reduced, it is a well-known 
f«:l that the majority of people never hear of their good fortune : the 
same sum continues to be collected and the mandarin pockets the 
difference. This state of aSairs continued to exist because French 
funcrtoiuiiies found, mudb against their will, that mandarins were the 
iacikpamble intermediaii^ between them and the people. This hard 
l«»ii was Immed vdien they had tried to get rid of them and raise up 
in their plare a new maiMkrimte of serviceable interpreters and servants, 
whc»c only claim to such promotfon was natural wit and a dependence 
Upon their French bmefectors. Thie people refused to- obey these 
Ujp^rts, for they had neither the learning nor the moral authority of 
impeiml investiture, wbidi would have entitled them to popular 
As LanesMB iimisted, both in his writing and his actions, 
Uwa^kriiMl. pimtige must be restored by giving them back the powers 
iff wiaii .th^ had Immu shorn. Without responsibility or initiative the 
iMlukriiB wwhed their hands of the current troubles. The sjstem had 
to l» hut h ate had, to improved. The maU'darinate, one of 

the iroin ri^iels of AnBamite civili^tion, thus succe^fully thou^ iM>t 
ttihely witiiatoiMi the first as^ult of Westemism. 

RrffeM' were piiroed along a double track : the mandarinate must 
^ bi^ » must Fiemdi officialdom in order to insure its 

menely annoyiE^ interfermce. 'So long as 
Friwli, interpi^em insto.d of their own tongues, 

so Bs Aey nanakttd m ^^ixriating exduMvely with 
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their own compatriots, the best mandarinate would get out of hand. 
Something drastic, too, had to be done to modernize and win the honest 
co-operation of the old mandarinate, now sulking in their tents, and 
to improve the moral and educational quality of their successors. 

As a weapon against venality, mandarins’ salaries ha\x been raised 
at diiferent times. Unfortunately a simultaneous rise in the cmt of 
living has largely neutralized this reform, and their salaries are still 
pitifully small. Nevertheless, the administration has persevered in this 
policy as the only w^ay of eradicating venality. When mandarins have 
security of income, promotion, and pension, when graft becomes un- 
necessary for mere livelihood, the government can punish corruption 
with severity, and exact a conscientious performance of their duties. 
The evil is unfortunately of such long standing and so deeply rcxjted 
in native psychology that, as yet, little h^dway has been made. More- 
over it is still a current idea among some of the French that the man- 
darins are to this day their irreconcilable enemies, incapable of ever 
being moulded into eificient administrative mstniments. 

The Russo-Japanese war marked a turning-point in the attitude of 
the native eUte, Instead of continuing to disdain the Western bar- 
barians and bury themselves ostrich-like in their literary past, the 
Annamites were thenceforth moved to emulate the Japanese example. 
Beau s acquiescence to their demand for Western education was 
equivalent in their minds to being offered positions in the adminktratioa 
at the presentation of their diplomas. So eager were they to Imm the 
secret of Western power that the abolition of competitive examinations 
for the mandarinate in 1915 passed almost without protest. The Cted- 
dental ideal of education as an attitude of mind was and still is literally 
foreign to the Anna mite conception. This fundamental misiiiiderstand- 
ing is mixed with racial prejudices and the priodples of 

The native intelligentsia has bea>me embittered at beiag gmdgiiigly 
received into the administration. The last thirty years has witnessed die 
uphill straggle of the natives for admmion to the same and m 
the same social and financial footing aS' the Frmdi. A h%h-raiiMi^ non- 
darin was received by a French Rmd'^t without outward nMifa ^ 
respect, who Moyer-cd him with either a>ndescramn or a 
gemality that wO'Unded to the dept^' Ms r^Bned and haii^^ 

That the insult was often un'consdom did imt affect nrfve reacticam. 
DBr^ard of Merarchy in speech and in action, 'the irf' 

pimtrations as contrary to the Rights of Man, a 'bnihil of 

speech without the usual hours of conver^tmml dttoiis, tm*- 
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bittered and transformed the Annamite mind. The veneer of courtesy 
and restraint wore so thin that the French and native functionaries 
ome to resemble one another, to the detriment of Oriental traditions. 
Hie situation was so confused by a mixture of humanitarian and 
e^itarian principle, with a life-and-death struggle for the same 
^vemment pmts, that the main issues were wholly lost to sight. In 
human metallurgy the mandarin has emerged more or less — 
depending on whether he belongs to a Protectorate or to a directly 
administered country — transformed into a French functionary. The 
miracle has been effected by only a few years’ contact with Western 
ideas and people. Unfortunately as yet the ideal of professional integrity 
has not kept pace with the other changes. Destructive contacts have 
worked faster than the con^ructive. 

Hie 1929 reform of the mandarinate, now disciplined and homo- 
geneous, was the culmination of a loi^ process to effect the separation 
of powers. In the judicial more than in the administrative sphere, the 
mandarins were vital to the French. Hiey were now formally specialized 
and had already been given a code modified by Western ideas. The 
divB»n was as yet, however, not clear-cut: nominally the native 
administrators, the phis and h^ens^ still controlled the magistrates, as 
traditbii demanded, beraiuse the people were used to them and a 
change would sacrifice administrative prestige. The separation of powers 
be gradually effected, but under the surface, despite mandarinal 
dsile of whatever reinforces control, it moved steadily forward. This 
pioc^s is aS' true of Anmm ^ of Cochin-China ; there is only a differ- 
ence in time and degree of penetration. Hie most important part of 
tM» temsformatioB has been an incidental by-product: the mandarin 
hM. IiB mcfmmMit character. Formerly the mandarin was simul- 
ta^msly priest, magistrate, and administrator, an indispensable 
in the imperM iit€s, Rit^ are now reduced to merely 
inwteite with, local colour. The Ic^s of the spiritual and 
I^en^ clemeM m the mandariMte means the d^ecline of their moral 
'iwer riie people — the fiindamental r^son why they were 
by Fiwk^i. Hie sfcnicture of the mandarinate re- 
iMiwd hm in, riieir Mcizatmn, which was the inevitable 

,crf the se|»ratMm d powers, the essence of their authority 

1» fifeeiei away. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF FRENCH IDEAS 

The Protectorate 

Indo-China has proved to be a great school in coloaimtioii, where 
France has tried successively and simultaneously all possible systems. 
In Cochin-China and Tonkin a military conquest has been followed 
by direct administration : in Aimam and Cambodia France has suffered 
the inconveniences with the reality of annexation, and been fnistratKi 
in a policy of force so that, until very recently, a Protectorate existed in 
name only. The surface of Laos has, as yet, not really been scratched 
by administrative or economic penetration. The Indo-Chinese Union 
offers a unique field for study of the various stages of colonizatioii, 
whose variety even includes different administrations for three coun- 
tries of the same civilization. 

These variations have not been intentional, but are the product of 
circumstances often contrary to the governmental wUI. Historic^ events 
permitted a fuller penetration of Cochin-China, for example, than of 
Cambodia, despite the latter’s wish to have a Protectorate. And even 
in Cochin-China the Admirals wanted to install a Protectorate in the 
full sense of the word, but practical necessities arising from the with- 
drawal of the native mandarinate made a retention of the French 
Officer-Inspectors imperative. To be sure the force of these circum- 
^nces was abetted by the contemporary French treiMi towards 
assimilation. The rebirth of republican ideals after 1870 heralded a 
r^ssertion of the equality of man, despite apparent differenc® in 
colour and evolution; of the supedbrhy of the civil over die mflilary; 
and of the living unity of France with her empire. The n^pcct for Mtivc 
institutions, which had been the (xjstly lesson tai^it by the loi^ wir 
in Tonkin, was forgotten or igmjred by the new civil goverain«tf. 
Differ^ces between an ’Occid^tol and an Ooeiital civifcatioii wcie 
expected to melt away in the fir^ of Intitherly love, and froia Aeir 
s^hes would arise an Indo-Chinese pho^ux fashroned in foe inMgc of 
foe mother country. If the sincere of the aMiimlationists had 

not t^n temj^red by economic explmtation, foe administiative results 
might have been less confusing. 

The ateence of a native in Ckxrhin-China and ToiAia 

ixssitively invited dheict ,administratH>n. In Ck^foin-Chins foe way w» 
wide o|»n. Ttere were no mandarins except tlxwe oMtol 1^ tte 
Frendb, no Scholar 'd^s^ iM>r ^cfeeply rootwi tiafotfotw. A sc^tered 
j^pulatfon in a ridi' unesjdoited country 

afS 
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agricultural coIoEization by not only the French and Chinese, but 
contributed to the growth of an Annamite plutocracy, which owed its 
|»wer to the French regime. This economic development has caused 
the native standard of Ii\ing to rise, not universally but surely, and has 
bridged the gap between the tw^o civilizations, as no amount of legisla- 
tion could ever have done. The psychology of men in a wealthy and 
newly opened country, in which there is room and profits for all, has 
done much to mitigate the racial antagonism usually engendered by 
colonization. Here Western education, violent politics, and untrameiled 
pumalisin, with Occidental social and economic rather than racial 
class struggles, reproduce Europe and the Americas and not the Far 
East. The dissolution of Annamite institutions is almost complete: 
eveiywherc Westernism is in control, from the new economic equip- 
ment of the country to the Occidentalized viewpoint of the Anna- 
mite. Not that there are no longer miserable peasants who live 
immersed in their traditions, but they do not spiritually dominate 
the country where the imprint and outlook are now tmmistakably 
Western. 

In Tonkin tlw pmcess has been more painful and far slower, if the 
Tonkinese had historic cause for grievance against Hue and loyalty 
to their own dyna^, they had also recent memory of the violence they 
sitfered foltowing GamieFs repudiation and throughout twenty years 
of banditry and its suppression. If they had reason to distrust Annam 
and its nMndarins, they had also just ^cause to doubt the stability and 
ialeiitioiis of the French, and De inspired belief in the 

sinoertoy of their Protectorate id^, but Metropolitan interference and 
tlw revemk of ikjEcj, wrought by their rapidly rotating successors, 
ordf brought distress and confuskie to a people w'ho, above all, loved 
sitbiiity mmI order. Moreover, orrrent psychology and circumstances 
is ia tl* Ane of tiw Admirak had not i^rmitted the creation of a r^ 
in Tonkin, A beEef in riie fundamental ant^onism of 
the for and all its woriks, as well as the contagion of 

romh whkh spread tB tte North, contributed to retaining a strongly 
When the regmnal independence of a country 
i* k>cal orgmmtmn and gec^raphical inaccessibility, 

wl^n Uiikiwwii taiditoos and language encourage armed re'sis- 

a%ing mi igaTOtnce of the conquerors and the a>-operatioii 
©f the n^dtriiiate, ttea the trend towarck 'direct administration is 

©f the xlraiis^^arive mMdiinery and di«fi#^'R,in f« 
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within the ranks further encour^ed centralization. The rift between 
the civil and military authorities, the antagonism between the colonkte 
and the administration, the independentist struggles of the general 
services and local administrations, the secessionist movement in 0>chin' 
China — all forced the Govemom-General into strengthening the hand 
of the federal government as the price of survival. Metropolitan pres- 
sure, to be rid of subsidies to an impopular colony, nec^itated tighten- 
ing the federal grip on the country^'s i&nances. It is not surprising that 
not only was the Protectorate ideal almcBt wholly eclipsed, but that 
the bureaucracy which sprang up in its place oveistepped the mark. 
Its excessive centralization was the object of attacks not only by the 
French from within, but from the natives without. They criticizeci its 
omissions and commissions, its expense, its wasteftilnm, and yet 
wanted a larger share in its powers and direction. If and when they 
get control it remains to be seen whether the machine will not have 
gathered so much momentum that they will themselv^ be caught 
up and carried farther along the road to etathme. 

The poverty of Annam, more than respect for tr^ties or the presence 
of a recalcitrant traditionalism, is responsible for its relatively un- 
touched administration. The French contented themselves with getting 
a grip on the coxmtry’s finances and deposing rebellious monarchs, 
living the existing mandarinate almost wholly intact. Only a few 
feeble efforts were made to^ revise l^is-lation and educatica!i. The 
country was too poor, too underpopulated, too inacceKWe, and 
hostile to justify the expense and 'effort require to make a Piiitectofatc 
effective. The policy of dividing and ruling differently the three 
Annamite counta^ had clipped the win^ of Hue%' resistaiice, and 
givOT to France direct control over the two wolthier parts. Suppfewkm 
of the office of fmh-bm: by Doumcr comecrated 'th» admiiustrilive 
surgery. Annam was cut adrift' in st^nant wateis, undiitorf:^ by the 
programme of federal public works which bus^ by ImMi^ the 
richer countries of the Unkm. 

Neverthel^, the famine ar^ of North Aiiiiain!i always t ceittre of 
defection, was the one n^^on wh^h cMimed the adminteiatfon s 
fitful attention. Whenever the starving' found 

the Scholars — ^th'C^ perennial malconteite — ^revolt fcred up. Us- 
pl^sant wm tib-e publicity in the M^mpole, and Mwdf and c»tlj iu 
suppr^sk>n. The 1931 famiw, comii^' on the h^I» of 
fomerted diswders th^ have finally impr^^ed the admhi^rtthw 
tkn mmi for doi^ about Ammm. The ii»ve to 

m 
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the Traiisiiidcxihiiioisj to complete the netPi’ork of dykes and hydraulic 
cagineeriEg^ is evidence of this change in attitude. 

The return of young Bao-Dai coincided with the movement towards 
reform. He iiMigated a modernization of his Cabinet that started the 
ball towards revBion of education and legislation, and the 

rcorgaaiatioB of the mandarinate generally. There is a certain originality 
in, having Occidental reforms emanate from an Emperor whom custom 
regards as the conserrer of traditions. Though the Emperor suffers 
from being looked upon as a puppet of the French by the nationalists, 
mi h» k«t much of his sacrosanct character as the inaccessible high 
priest of his kingdom, yet the veneration he still commands among the 
iw»cs is a definite asset for his reforms. The changes he inaugurated 
arc m impmvtmmt over the 1925 move towards direct administration 
by the French. The upshot has been that what w^as a theocracy is 
mm a constitutional monarchy, veering towards a separation of church 
and state. Although the Emperor remains the religious head and the 
Frewrh Resident at the h^d of the administration, the distinction is 
not jet clear-cut. In theory what the Emperor and mandarins have lost 
in |»wer and prestige by being specialized and laicized has been com- 
pemaled fey a greater security. It is to their interest to cling to the 
Rrotedorate, and reciprocally against the rising tide of communism 
'smi mtmmlism. It is an unfor^en and ironical turn to the word 
Ptttcctorate for a foreign conqueror to fee the mainstay of the govern- 
ment it has displ«:ed, and gainst the assaults of its own people. 

In Camlxxiit, although the Protectorate w^as not imposed by the 
Frcmh, it wm in native ey^ only the le^r of two evils. Better to mam- 
min iMioial integrity in the framework of a Protectorate than to be 
grmmi to dud tewcCT the Siam^ and Annamite millstones. A Pro- 
IcctMatc wis grudgingly Kxepted as^ the price of national salvation, 
io tliM when the FrdM^h t€K>k the first steps towards direct administra- 
tfen Aey promted a vrid^pread rebellion — ^particularly significant 
m tiic of a chMile and r^ign^ p^ple like the Khmers. This 
whm qucHed, tai^ht the French iK>t to tamper with the 
ICu^ i audiorhy. NowmIoiii of the &cred Feet and seventy-eight off- 
adored mmuc box^ and practical Jokes, was not ' 
^ ovcr-drm«i, and under-developed ^earicature of a kk^ 

fa the Qm of te i»c^ie » he to the French. He was the embodi- 
ment of g m:r«i tiditewi, m matter how hilariously he might live 
Ip to »wc md mmMp he in^ired. The moral authority of the 
of CfanWia hm not eM«d^ away se it has done in Annam. 
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During the War Sisovath was able to stop a revolt merely by requesting 
his subjects to lay down their arms, an achievement which the French 
with all their forces had not been able to effect. Finally, appreciating 
the value of this authority, the French have undertaken reforms under 
the royal aegis. Control of the mandarinate and finances was, as usual, 
the keystone of French effort, followed by modifications of the legisla- 
tion, and a separation of the judicial and administrative powers. 

What has made the Protectorates of Laos and Cambodia a striking 
success is essentially the sympathetic character of the peoples of those 
countries. If they lack Annamite industry, intelligence, and initiative, 
they are gentle, artistic, and loyal. The French who have served in 
Cambodia and Laos become deeply attached to the people, and 
reciprocally. This fimdamental congeniality, w'hich has never been 
marred by the violence of conquest, is responsible for the co-operation 
that has slowly made Cambodia and Laos permeable by Western 
ideas. There is only one obstacle, but it is a vital one: die Armamitra 
are slowly but irrevocably filtering into those two rich and under- 
populated coimtries. In the contemporary rush to develop every source 
of economic independence within the empire, it is inconceivable that 
France will stop the Annamites, who are bom colonizers, from exploit- 
ing the agricultural and mineral wealth, which the natives wdll not and 
cannot do for themselves. Inter-ailonial solidarity and federalism in 
Indo-China will inevitably triumph over the Protectorate ideal, whose 
very name, from the Cambodian and Laotian viewpoint, is fa^ 
becoming a farce. 

In reality the Protectorate has proven an impractical ideal: it has 
evolved and been transformed beyond all rea^nition. Originally it 
was developed by generous-minded statesmm who were revolted by 
the idea of domination, but who equally distrusted assimilatiOT. 
Instead of bodily transplanting French institutions, advocates of the 
Protectorate form preferred to eiK»urage native evolution within its 
lo<al orbit. Not unmindful of the principles of Protectorate 

glides over the brutal fact of o)loiuzation* While ^>od as a sugar 
coating to the initial nulitary intervention, the Protectorate aInM»a 
immediately strikes a snag in applicatfon. 

Since it is inherently a flexible form, adapting itself to the character 
of each colony, the Protectorate becomes a diameleon to e^ imw 
G overnor’s ideas. SirMie the chief executive in Frendi coloni^ is prtw 
to frequent diarrge, the Protector^e has a Prtrtean-like quality that ® 
not only to the natives, but bewilderii^ to a Cadent M 

m7 
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political science. Then there are practical difEcuIties that would never 
be experienced in direct administration. Armed or passive native 
resistance, ignorance of the country and its people, Metropolitan or 
local interference— all force the Protectorate into one of two camps — 
eiiier direct administration, or complete neglect. The latter solution 
is ideal in that it lives up to the Metropolitan motto of pas d'histoires^ 
but it is worthless as a form of colonization. Super-posing, without 
real contact, one administraiive machine on top of the existing organiza- 
tion amotmts only to a nominal occupation. None of the interests, 
principally economic, which inspired the original conquest is satisfied. 
The country slumbers on in its traditional Oriental rut, and what 
changes occur are purely superficial. This form of a Protectorate is 
perfectly logical, but it permits a multitude of lazy officials and a non- 
chaknt administration to do nothing but “respect native traditions’’ — 
which are m longer suited to the people who have evolved through 
owitact with Western ideas. On the other hand, the usual solution is 
the opposite one. To exercise a control that is anywhere eJBFective, it 
must interfere all along the line. Starting with the country’s finances, 
there foIlow^s from top to bottom an inevitable tightening of French 
control. To salve its republican conscience, the Protectorate annoxmces 
that th^e measures are only temporarily valid until the natives are 
educated to be colkborators. Private interests and Metropolitan 
selfishness are the reefs on which the idealism of the Protectorate 
foundeiB. So conflict ensues, when the natives take the promise of 
collaboration seriously. 

The development of the country has bettered the standard of native 
living, awi b^as given an economic drive to native demands. This new 
force, bridged the gap and gave reality to th-e issue, as no amount of 
verbal promise inii'^iiitely over native heads by one set of 
and tiK^er 'Cxiuld do. It was the oativ'^’ demands for civil 
il»'rd«s;whfoh have destroyed the deceptive tissue of the Protectorate, 
to I%bt the eMentially hypocritical basis on which it rests. 
N-ilives.,, forcing every opening, have pushed their way gradually up, 
the btoer c^iiKMitfon of the <x>lonials who' cling passionately 
to the tod to the he^ pc^hions. Eadi ^ep forward has made 

the I^i^cfonte more ominously, and has increaS'ed the 

ami native. Conveni^st theori^ are forgotten 
hi this •trii^iefoC"'i^toreler«Iit^®, aiKi the government is Irft trying 
"to, the brasA in, the name of a Prc^ectorate which 

er Iwtti im 1^^ ra&er ii|K>n a d^ire to avoid it. 
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FRJENCH INSTITUTIONS IN INDO-CHINA 
Political md Civil Liberties 

The separation of powers, universal manhood suffrage, the kiciza- 
tion of the state, liberty of press, speech, and a^mbly might be taken 
for the cardinal points of French administrative institutions. What 
has happened to them in Indo-China illustrates the devio^us working 
of circumstance on the best of theories, and the special psycholc^ 
engendered by colonization. 

Separating the judicial and administrative powers, and laicizing 
the state have succeeded in dissolving Annamite institutions like the 
mandarinate and the commune. Yet they have dm had an important 
effect in saddling the country with bureaucracy and The 

autonomy which the Governor-General succeeded in wresting from 
the Metropole was barely salvaged from a parallel attempt at inde- 
pendence on the part of the local governments and federal scnices. 
In a colony the administration, ever in the presence of a potentially 
hostile population, must perforce dominate, and the mechanism by 
which this is accomplished is the regime of decrees. The r^ult is almost 
despotic power for the central government, and this is as much resented 
by the colonials as by the natives. To be sure, the colonials are used 
to etatisme and rigid bureaucratic formalism in France, but in a new 
colony the developmrat of commerce, industry, and even ^jrictiltom 
demand more supple and original elutions. The state, fearful of witivc 
hostility and nervO'US of <x>lonial initotive, has dm trouble m kecpii^ 
discipline within its o^wn ranks. There is inteEsified in a cokmy Ac 
French state’s perennial anxiety to keep 'Control of CTery activ^", and 
its- jealous husbanding of power. Tliis ^plains the rarity of 
tions to voice colonial opinion; until the reC'ODt crMtmn of tiie 
CemseHy the Chambers of Agriculture -'and Commerce were almc»t 
the ^le vehicles of such expr^mn. Such a Ixittliiig up of Mms h 
uncongenial to the Fr^ndi temperament, and it for the 

violence of the Indo^Oiin^C' pr^ aiMi the constot carryii^ of 
grievarC'es to the bar of Paris <^inmn. Tbe ghert of 'CX>Ioiust-adiniii^rt- 
tion wrangling on only be laid wh^ more opiK^rtunity is , given to Ac 
colony for self-expr^ion, if not for Mtion. 

Tb-e c^se for native c^inion is more and 1^®- acute. While Acy 
are not ised to Ae exertise -civfl, 12)€iA»^ wiA Aeir fore^i 

conquerors has develops! Animnitc natkuM&m* 
l^ithnately Acir 'oonoeni, and mcmey whkA k iff Aftt* iwki^f 

' - 
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removed from their control and administered by an irresponsible and 
comtantly shifting administration. When the Metropole sends a 
Governor-General to Indo-China who knows nothing about the 
country, or which recalls him for trivial reasons, it paralyses the whole 
country by dissipating the state’s moral credit, and it destroys confidence 
in the development of a coherent native policy. Then certain emotional 
Governors have been carried away oratorically to promise more than 
the M6tro|K>Ie wnuld carry out, or their speeches have been mis- 
translated or misconstrued. All these things arouse native ambitions 
only to have them become embittered by non-fulfilment. The promise 
of colklwration, inherent in the Protectorate ideal, was as much 
resjWRsible as the Japanese victory of 1905 for making Annamites turn 
their backs on their own culture in order to adopt that of the West. 
They are naturally the first to point out hypocrisy in the disparity 
toween promise and accomplishment, and their specific insistence on 
civil rights has more than once forced the hand of the government. 
Nid:ive representarion, naturalization — both political and personal 
liberti^^ — ^were the realistic ^u€S aroxmd which the stni^le has been 

The idea of mtive representation was part of the baggage of the 
a«iiniktionisfe, and when it was finst introduced the natives were 
confused and dumbfounded. One Masonk functionary even went so 
far » to distribute throughout the country thousands of copies of the 
Jl^kts &f Mm. \^lien the Cambodkns were told to send representatives 
to Ml ^®embly , they thou^t it wm a new form of requisitioned lalwur : 
the reigned themselves to it as a novel tax. The exigencies of 

OTtoniEitfoii, as well as the misunderstanding of the natives, r^ulted in 
only t ptithd appHodion of this l^acy from the French Revolution. 

Tkt CmmI S^^rmtr de PlnehcMne^ created in 1887, as. an advisory 
IxMi'd. for tibe biMiget, origbally had no native members, only hi^ 
Fr^Mli fuwrrioMries. Six years later two mtive Notable were added, 
lit 'the tc^ number of members was increased but without 
more The folkiwir^ year two more native were added, 

Istt all were rtiH by the Governor-General. In 19 1 1 it b^Mue 

llie ai^ had now five native membeis and a 

of aitribites, but the numeroi® modificatioBs that 
dM the number of r^ire repr^mtadves. The 

'Grmd a losg-raMuriiig l^egact for a wMcr lepr^entation of 

Ffwch «xa»inic .fina% imterMi^ in 1^8. Im 

wm wkigwi mkI iIh> m power of id^^e. It rq>ro- 
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sented a step forward through an important increase in native members 
imtil, in 1931, after Raynaud’s visit to the colony, their numbers 
equalled those of the French representatives. It was also a step away 
from a purely official body. Both groups deliberate in common, and while 
its political powers are nil it has the embryonic form from w'hich an 
Indo-Chinese parliament might be developed. 

The history of this federal Council is essentially that of the local 
assemblies. In Tonkin Bert’s ideas of an advisory chamber of Notables 
died with him, but the coimtry had its Conseil de Proiectorat (1889) 
with the same functionary members, both native and French, and the 
same restricted electorate and subjects of discussion. Klobukowsky, 
Sarraut, and Pasquier widened the electorate sli^tly, and once fe 
name was changed, but it remained fundamentally the same. Its most 
original feature was the representation in a third section of the iK)n- 
Annamite peoples by a tripartite divismn into mercantile and rural 
groups. 

No attempt was made to introduce native represaitation into Annam 
until Sarraut created provincial Councils, as the preliminary to a bigger 
assembly. This did not materialize imtil 1920. The electorate included 
miinHarina and notables, graduates of the Franco-Annamite schools 
and licensed merchants. Its importance lay in the historic s«ise that 
it was the first time the people of Annam had been summoned to give 
their opinion, rather than in the value of the ideas they expressed. 
Annam was at l«ist two generations behind Tonidn’s evchrtbn— in 
the Western sense — ^for there was neither pnras nor organ for forming 
or expressing public opinion. Sarraut was also the creator of the Cam- 
bodian Conseil de Residence, ■which had the same character and attrflnrt^ 
as the Annamite assemblies. 

Cochin-China has the distinction of having the oldest ColonkI 
Council and the only one of any real importance. It virtuaify coittrols 
the direct tax^ of the colony. Its lor^ ti»iition of indqJciMleacc h*s 
made it a formidable body to tackle, as Varenne discovered when he 
had the temerity to propose an inrome tax. Althoi^^i there are native 
members— the French formed lo^ an overwhelm^ imprity— 
they are functionaries and do not repr^»nt the taxpaycxs. They etect 
a deputy of a sort to represrait their inter^ts in Paris, ■which he fahh- 
folly do^ by never confouiKiii!^ for a mmnratt their interests with those 
of the country as a whole. 

Oxhin-Cfaina also boasts the oldest provintM Councilfl of the 
colony which v<^ thdr own budgete, but Adr sManhass ate setood 
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md mt elected. Their meetings, unlike the Colonial Council, have the 
double disadvantage of being secret and of being presided over by the 
provincial administrator. Although the electorate has been slightly 
enlarged, Iheir non-representative quality furnishes no guarantee to 
the taxpayer, for the choice of members has unfortunately been based 
more on their docility than on their ability. The Oriental has a natural 
tendency to say what is agre^ble to his superiors, and the presence of 
the French administrator reduces them to automatic acquiescence to 
all government projects. The natives do not grasp the basic idea, or the 
method of procedure in Western representative institutions, and this 
often gives a farcical aspect to the meetings. One native newspaper was 
suppressed for caricaturing a session in which the sound of a tram 
outside the hail completely drowned out a translation of the chairman’s 
speech. The Qx:hin-Oiinese are not spontaneously interested in 
voting, except from a monetary viewpoint, since the mandarins control 
the elections at so many piastres a head. If the powers of these assem- 
blies -were extended appreciably they might arouse more interest, but 
as they stand they are only a deceptive fa9ade of European institutions 
d^migned for home Republican consumption. Probably the cure is more 
rather than less native representative government, but to achieve this 
it must overcome native apathy and the colonials’ hostility. 

One of the best aspects of a^imilation is the bestow^al of French 
citiaeiiship on the natives of the colonic. This generosity inspired 
the Hixral legslation of for Cochin-China, and of 1887 for 
Annam-TonMn. The g^E^ral requisites were a knowledge of French 
or some form of distinguished service. In 1913 this same legislation 
cxiraded to Cambodia and Lac^. The wording of these new laws 
soimded more liberal, but was less so in practice. Full naturalization 
WMi fc^ncted to- the individual .and rmt to his children, so that a family 
fimi itself livn^ under two legal regime. In 1919 Indo-ChiBa’s 
•ervKtt fo the War inspired a return to the earlier liberal policy, but 
in piMAre it worked out to be more restricted than ever. The 
Mazier of the Coloiiies wm to ej^mine permji^Hy each application, 
&e nwidt intenninable dels^ and arbitrary decisions. Even 
HI, QK:hia-C^foa thc' number nsUuraHzed ridiculously small, and, 
after of brotherfy love to which the War had givm bkth 

th^ avifMre oibm m a chillif^ suipri^^ 

The -liixic^ for i^turalKation wyg 'not 'due to r^arding 

,Fie«di citi^Mliip as waperior to their own,' but rati^r to the practicai 
JJafmriaiwi AmMEnit^ eould comp'ete with the 
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French for the same office and at the same s^ry. Uimatnralked 
Aimamites were either in very subordinate petitions or pad an inferior 
salary for the same vrork. There were, in addition, other Ic^I and s«atl 
advantages. Since the earliest assimilationist frenzy, there has never 
been any question of mass naturalization, for both French and Anna- 
mites alike recognized the disadvantages of being uprooted from one 
civilization without becoming part of another. But after the War a 
particularly bitter campaign for a more generous naturalization was 
waged in the French and native press, ufwn the oC'C^ion of an Annamite 
judge’s admission to the Haiphong Tribunal. Fear keeps the attitude of 
the government and colonials alike uncompromising, lest the administra- 
tion be swamped by native competition. TTie conservative, resisting 
French aver, and with reason, that the Annamites have n&t as yet given 
sufficient guarantee of professional integrity, and point to the thousands 
of piastres that are stolen annually from the Post and Telegraph Bureaux 
by native employees. Long’s creation of collateral posts for natives did 
nothing but perpetuate the irritating inequality, and it was not until 
Varenne suppressed naturalization as a prerequisfte to government 
office that the main difficulty was resolved. 

While naturalization and native representation affect a ^ide pro- 
portion of the Indo-Chinese, there are certain other civil liberties which 
are demanded with violence, by a small group of natives. These arc 
principally freedom of the pr^, assembly, speech, and travel The 
government points out that freedom of as^^mbly has exkted m France 
only since 1901 and the synScal since 1884. Meetings can now 
be held, and native news|mi^rs printed, only by making a prelimiiaiy 
declaration to authorities. Whether this m merely a formality or a 
serious r^triction depends on the m^rpretetion given it by the indi- 
vidual official. It is undenfeblf true, however, that the r^inie of tie 
m^enat, the perkxiic cresrion of a Criminal Commiakiii, the voli- 
tion of private corr^pond^aam, the re^ricted of pa»porte, 

dcmiciliary s^ch by customs o&ials^ and the poEce, indicate cl«rfy 
that .arbitrary measures' are not alwa]^ oonfircd to cmer^ixy condi- 
^ns. Peim>ml lit^rti^- are piwrtically non-dMratf in lado-CWm 
Tiiough the 'Colonkl govermnent may point w^ith perfect Mxuracy to 
the severe discipline enforced in the old AiuMttite state and fanaly, 
where far fewer individual 13 >erti^ existed than nowmfays, yet it 
cannot deny that the safety of ^ the 'cedonizing power m prciwtoi m 
completely m pcmible, and at the csspeaw? of these whfch fte 
Fraiii Revolutfem cjWtared to l^- the ijMlici^Ic M 
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imaliiici. ^^Tiethcr the Anmmites are prepared to accept the responsi- 
bilities, which are the corollary to increased civil liberties, is a practical 
considcation which the historj' and theory of the Protectorate leaves 

miMism'ercd. 


fuen'ch justice in eshoo-china 

Formerly Annamite justice was administered by the regular hierarchy 
of mindariiis. Family and communal Justice was essentially con- 
ciliatory: when it was app^ed over them to the provincial court, its 
character automatially changed to criminal justice, no matter what 
the type of litigation. The most important loopholes in the code lay in 
ils failiire to define relations between individuals and in the regulation 
of commerce. The procedure was of the simplest; penalties were 
applied immediately after the verdict was given by a single judge 
without forensic battles. Justice was, in theory, gratuitous, though 
highly venal in practice. 

After the French had a>nquered Indo-China, fear of revolt made the 
Admirals long rctaiii martial law and a strong hand in cases with any 
insurrectioml flavour. Just as in the administration, the flight of the 
mandarins forc-ed a reor^nization of justice with a premium on prompt 
eomiiion-scnse judgments. This was^ made easier by the fact that the 
Insp^rtors of Nto^e Afeirs were officers with no special knowledge of 
the kw, cither French or Annamite. The first real judicial organization 
cktes from 18%, when slightly nmdified French codes were promul- 
^ted in the country, and a sy^em of dual legislation and cx)urts was 
inititcrtied. CrimiMl cas^ automMically went to the French murte, 
«|»ciiily to that of Saigon, mid even commercial and civil suits 
between irt;ives 'Cxiiild be transferred to them from the native courts. 
In 18^, when afl iKm-Annamite Asktics be<^me justiciable by French 
cwirte, judicial a^imiktion was weM under way. While the Notables 
'to j»Iic» the communes, ami the Inspector their provinces, 
tiic French mtgktrMy grew apace. 

The the W£Xt de^c^le linked Cbchin-Qbinese justice more 

to irf France* It took the form of driving a wedge 
tto ^tehs^rative ami judickl poweis, and a curtailing of the 
Acimiiri% cstMirdittiff Jwlickl autlMirity. The institution of the civil 
r%tee fe' il^ cidnuiatbn of this tr^Mi, It was only a matter 

irf time before the i^ive .amrts wrere suppressed throughout the 
mmtf, iMt At cr^cm of French dvil and crimmal 

^»TOtcr«i unfor^m .ol^tacies. SwA an ekl»iMe mtwork 
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could only exist on paper, for it was too expensive and tcx> extoBive 
for the personnel available. The French magistracy rotated hetwmm 
the different colonies with such rapidity that it wm not felt worth 
the effort to learn native languages and law. Moreover, these Judges 
w^re few in number compared with the demand. Colonial careers 
did not offer the same inducements in salary or promotion as in France. 
All of these factors meant the malevolent reign of the interpreter, whcBe 
systematic corruption weighted the popular distress, drcady h«vy 
with the expense and faulty justice of the new magistracy, 

^ The Prosecuting Attorney’s optimistic report of the plosure felt 
by the Cochin-Chinese at the reform of justice wm belied by the fact 
that many cases were settled out of court, because the verdicts wttt 
often so wide of the mark. An unforeseoi difficulty arcse within the 
ranks, owing to the jealousy of the administrators for the m^istrates 
who had partially displaced them, TTiere was a reciprocal rcfuMl to 
carry out the others’ orders, and threats of reprisals w’ere m^c to 
natives who carried their cases to the rival’s court. The issue was not 
thrashed out till 1^3, when the mdigmat was suppr^sed in CbcMn- 
China, and the last link broken so as to give the magistracy full powTia. 
The natives lost respect for administrators who could not penalize 
disobedience to their laws, or if the punishment followed it was accom- 
panied by mystifying delays. The separation of powers in the colony 
was essentially an effort to protect civil liberties against the adminis- 
tration’s encroachments. But it did nothing to help the natives wiio h«i 
no civil liberties, and it wm felt to dan^rous since the French were 

no longer adequately protected again^ native uprisings. 

The codes naturally did not e^:ape mcxiification. Change were 
made in the criminal code (as translated by Phik^e) by takirg' » a 
model French penal legislation, and 'adapting it in an orgy of chrculars 
to Annamite customs in such' matters 'as poly^my and proj^ity. 
The m'C^t hnpO'rtant reform was the atolitaon of cxjiporal punkhmcitf , 
always excepting the death pemlty. The civil cx)dc remained esmilMIy 
Annamite, but this proved equally imfortui^^e* The ccxie of GMoig 
was no longer appropriate to' a j^3ple who- bad foi^atten its tote, 
based as- it was on a now oteolete civilization- CocIiiii-C3di» i»cded a 
i^islation of its. own, and it was ,givoi a , penal ccxie that was too Cted- 
dental, and a dvil code that was. now ardmKX 

Unlike Chchin-China, native jurisdiction wm newer in 

' Aimam am.fl TonHn. the 1874 troity and Aiu^irte jtrtfce 

worked sMe by side '€» a bask of equaUly, and it tos intol 1^4 
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that the French courts forged ahead. As in the South, cases of rebel- 
lion went to the French €X>urts, and regular magistrates replaced 
the administrators 2S judges. An attempt was made to institute a 
Court of Appeal at Hanoi, but the expense and delays involved were so 

great, and ite cases so fewr, that it was reabsorbed by its Saigon rival 

until 1919. French justice became gradually the rule, however, and 
Mtive justice the exception. The former steadily absorbed all cases, 
specially the appals from native courts after 1901. The French 

Resident, notably in Annam, continued to exercise judicial powers 

an offence to Montesquieu^s principles which Doumer hastened 
remedy. A more clear-cut separation of the powers was effected by a 
skeleton judicial organization for both Annam and Tonkin. The simul- 
tmmm cr^tion of commercial courts in the colony was a tribute to 
its rapid economic development. The new organization had unfor- 
tuiHtfely attracted a group of shyster lawyers to Indo-China, and this 
necessitated disciplinary mmures to keep them from stirring up 
trouble just to get business. Gialong had recognized and tried to 
n^raiii his compatriots’ passion for litigation, which the introduction 
of French justice now unleashed. Almost all the judicial developmoits 
of Cochin-China were reproduced in the North, but at a slower tempo. 
In bcA parts of ffie colony the inefficacy of the new justice was 
marked by a deciose in security, and an increase in crime and vagrancy. 
I^ompler and more equM>Ie judgments by better qualified magis- 
trate, and a le®' ^pensive and c^unplicated procedure, were the 
ciying needs. Tlie only one who benefited by the new system were 
the imerpreters. 

&rraiil s Jtidic^ changes wrere very timely, for even the met ardent 
t^imsIitKaiists were b^ging for reform. He felt that the pendulum 
W swung' tw:twards. A kc^ of Mance had resulted from 

A® BE^^stracy too mudh power in an effort to 'Curb adrninis- 
me i«tive revolts of 1908 and 1913 had given pause: 
m a cxiteiy wm, after all, 'differmt from France and the 
Goverwr’s 'h«Mfe were in ,an mieigency le^ he interfere in the 
due coum of Jiis^. me mpmarnn of powers had led not only to 
I^d fetll^ blit to a of |x>wers. me 'CicKies needed a revision 

M .«rf umfomifty and precismn, but a fundammtal 

to die mhmfs w^,..&rraut reversed the old idm 
0. usi^ Froxdk M/a has®, wiffi sli^^t moclffitetiofis for native 
®hI Miie A igawMte and GBidx)dian iaw the foundations to be 
to a aKxfcm cUbcrndmi of codes aW 
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the lines kid down by Sarrant was not completed antil after the War, 
and their subsequent frequent revision is prcx)f of the deliocy of the 
task and the enormous study required. Sarraut retained the principle 
of separating the powers, but to have it effective a magistracy qualified 
by character, ability, and experience, and specialized in Indo-China, 
must be trained. In every \¥ay judges must offer more serious guarantees 
to the natives. 

Penetration of French justice into Annam was slower than elsewhere 
in the colony. The introduction of mked courts for brigandage had given 
‘Jbe Residents a wider scope of action, yet the whole system was coin- 
paratively untouched. There was for long no separation of poircrs; 
the code used was that of Gialong, and the mandarins only referred 
their mc^t important cases to the Emperor and to the Rteidents. The 
Residential courts -were mainly those of appeal, and mith the Crmiml 
Commission they were the vanguard of French justice. 

In a quarter of a century Tonkinese justice was revolutionized, md 
the French courts had w'oven an ever-growing judicial netivork over 
the coxmtry. The re-creation of separate Courts of Appeal provided 
an organization for the Northern half of the colony, while Saigon's 
Court of Appeal served for the South. There W’cre criminal courts in 
Saigon and Hanoi, commercial courfe in the various capitals, courts of 
the first instance and second d^ee ju^ice in the provincial capitals, 
and also justices of the peace widi extensive powers. In the Protec- 
torates, where the separation of powers vras krgely theoretical, there 
existed Resident Courts, and cither courts of the first in^ance or 
justices of the p'^ce — a much less complete organizMion, with Freah 
penetration comparatively ii^t. The infinite variety of the Iiuio- 
Chinese peoples demands a complex judicial system, hut it hiB a 
federal link in a general EHrecti>n of Judicial Adni'inktiatioii. 

Native justice, except in CcKhin-China, is in the haids of man- 
darins, temporarily detached feom the civil service to which they 
l^Iong- They are competmt only in cases where txith parties are 
native. In Tonkin the spedaliialion of native jiidickl ii»gktrat« 
is the farffiest advanced: Mke dieir French mliopic tiiey arc under 
the Federal Director, but in the province under die Resideifts. In 
1923 native ji^kcs of the p^^ were organized, but all native jurtke — 
acmr dmg to W^tem idtts — ^I^ves too much power to the singie Judge 
in charge. Hie Freich, in a spirit of unwisC' economy, aiow^ed this 
Annamite oiganis^ion to' <»isrimie, .and even ihemseiv^ etoukted it 
for some proviiicM' An advfcory oommittec was in 
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1927^ tt Hanoi, to keep the authorities there in touch with local customs 

and the latives* reaction to new legislation. 

APPLICATION OF FRENCH PRINCIPLE AND ORGANIZATION 

The separation of powders is the principle which, more than any 
crther, dominated the French reorganization of justice. The expense 
and personnel of a separate judicial system and the presence of a 
highly developed native justice have been the two factors which have 
slowed up its advance, but now even in the Protectorates its trium^ 
m assured. The universal value of this principle has been so seriously 
questioned in modem times that it seems problematical whether the 
stcriices made to apply it in Indo-Chma have been worth while. 
Pi»lice has proven it clumsy and expensive. 

Although the Indo-Chinese probably pay no more for justice than 
they did under their native governments, the money is entirely absorbed 
by the new prccedure. If it no longer go^ — officially at least — exclu- 
sively into mandarinal pockets, it makes justice no prompter or more 
equitable from the native viewpoint. If its efficiency as a governmental 
method is open to doubt, even more so is its value as a safeguard to 
iKlive liberties. Certain civil liberties d^ to the European heart mean 
nothing to the Oriei^al. Morawer, whenever there is a conffict between 
n^ive and Frendi inter^te, those of the former are invariably sacri- 
fiixd to the latter. TTie separation of poweis is a contradiction in tenm 
to the principle of colonimlion, where a minority must use every means 
in m power to deminate a poteinMly hestile majority. The resulting 
m hybrid and imsomplete, and it rests, on an essentially false 
Alttoii^ assimilation may be a dead letter, as official policy, 
B^crthel^s k h stiH very much alive ,as a fixed attitude of the Freinffi 
misi* The sepaia&n of powers belongs to that category of absolute 
ptbxxplmf inherted from the ei^teanh .century, which are still felt 
Ite' have an iMrimic imiversal value, independmt of time and miHeti. 
Tl» s^Auiie the differeiM:-^ between Oriental .and 'Ctecidenfcal 

dmh. a priiuiple amid iMit be more contradictory to 
i no native c^n respect an admini^ration that 
pimfeh of its laws. Th^ the unfortunate choice of 

m eai% da]^, fkirthcr devalu^ed a princ^ile 
m l^L 

Amwsiite is h^iy 'ODinplk^ed. In hfe. ordinal trai^- 

SiM th^ the omMsion ctf a few tots distortal oneh mider- 
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standing of the whole. This is due to the fact that Annamitc legislitioa 
is a code of specific penalties, and not general principles from which i 
paiticukr verdict can be deduced. In a system where the iragistracy 
is rotated from colony to colony, time and the stimulus arc lacking to 
learn the code, or the complicated civilmtion on which it is based. 
Magistrates and litigants alike axe at the ■ mtrcy of an iirespoiBiHe 
interpreter whc^e miniature salary, if nothing else, indines him to 
vemlity. Experience is the sine qua mm of a magistfatck m^orth, and 
France pemisted in sending to the colony inexperienced young men, 
afresh from their law studies. No matter how naturally brilliant they 
might be — and the most able usually remained in France — they were 
not equipped to give valuable judgments in Indo-Qiina. The salary and 
promotion guaranteed there vrere so inferior to France that the c»lony 
perforce acquired a magistracy recruited from the old French colonitt. 
VTiile their status as French citizens placed them legally on an equal 
footing with French magistrates, the Indo-Chinese w^ere incensed at 
being Judged by Hindus and Africans. Moreover, penury of men am! 
moms did not permit the presence of three judges, as in French courts, 
but only a single magistrate aided by an interpreter. The injustice of 
their verdicts was not due so much to their inability or character as 
to their ignorance — ^but this made it no more acceptable to the Anna- 
mites, who are particularly sensitive to injustice. Nor did the qadky 
of the colony’s lawyers make up for the judges’ mistake. 

Tbe novel proc-edure introduced by the French was as miMii of a 
pitfall as the new codes themselves. Rigorous formalities were deomnded 
in a scrupulous respect for mdhridml literties, but th^ were intro- 
duced at the expense of a simple and oqieditfoiK justice. The mth 
required of litigai^ and witne^es made no app-eal to native hcaxHir, 
for lying does not trouble the Annamite Sworisg on the 

Bible, with the right hand upraised, has for them a cx>mic qiMlty mt 
conducive to increasing the oourtk pr«t^. The iMrcxiiictfoii of 
lawyers iMo the proceedii^ has cne^ed a new prof^foa in the OTimtry 
and has added to the natives’ Prfeoi®, on the 'C^er hari, 

are more 'comfortable than mc^ n^we ; moreover, they cfwi 
sf^kl facilities m a school in crime. CbmidcratMaB of ecxmwif 
shortsi^tedly mixed hardened cruninals with men awaiting trial, so 
that the ktter could ^iy and effectively Imm the way of getfca^ 
aiourri tMs st, range nevr kw- With a few pasIXM the «c«»d oudd win, 
over the adnn hm^if with a clcmd of false a 

phttiriblc story hy 
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Evctt a short sojourn ia prison before the Inquiry makes eliciting a 
confession practically impossible. Reliable witnesses are hard to get. 
The best of them are often unjustly detained for days, so that blood 
relations are almost the only witnesses available, and they are naturally 
not disinterested. Acquittal is inevitable if the accused is wealthy, for 
even the parents of the injured party can be bought off, and the case 
be dismissed for lack of evidence. Facts make little impression on the 
Annamite mind at best, and he has also a flair for imaginative lying. 
This was recognized by the Annamite code, which devoted an entire 
book to circumventing prevarication. The only hope of foiling fraudw 
is to brii^ the accused to an immediate trial, so that the chances for 
fiction and corruption are minimized. The prisoner is questioned 
successively by three or four different magistrates. The Annamite is 
mystified as to why they each ask him the same set of questions, and he 
gives to each different answers. He does not grasp the fact that his 
replies are taken down, and that his dossier accompanies him from one 
judge to aiK>ther. Moreover, the Annamite expects punishment to follow 
immediately upon the verdict, and he is puzzled by the unaccountable 
d€%. The whole mechanism of French justice, to insure every 
precaution against summary injustice, escapes the Annamite mentality. 

Even tefore these other ol^tacl^ are encx^untered there is the initiat 
difficulty of laying hands on the criminal. Although the etat cml was 
established in 1887 CcKrhin-Chiiia, and in 1916 for the other coun- 
tries, it is » yet ij^ffective for the rural districts. Nor can satisfaertion 
oitoiaed by takk^, over the delinquent’s property, for it belong 
collectively to his family, and it is in the form of isolated strips 'which 
are ,impractictble for profitable exploitation. Imprisonment for debts 
iix>Iisbcd by Vareime, so- that creditors feel as if their last resource 
melted In Ansamite kw the punishment of a debtor extend'ttl 

to h» fwiily, and thk offered a nmre serious guarantee. Moreover, in 
wtele prc^ieni of indebtediie^ the omnipresent factor of gaming has 
m anfWtiiKc hard to over-ertimate in crating social and mental 

When ite wwe as to which le^sktion should be applied in 

even the nt»t fanatictl assimiktimists admitted that 
FfCK?h oMies must be mcrf&d and, AuMmite customs serve, when 
^mmmm pmhlm& onae to M^t. As it worked out, unfortumtely, 
appfied, eicept in the Prpt«torates, alnic^ 
m the If entire^* for Ae evoiutmn of toe w® slower 

than toeir le^I Even m toe i'93i cxxle nMtny arriclw 
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were suppre^ed dealmg with family solidarity and the celt of the 
ancestors. Laici^ation of the code removed the religious foimdatioii of 
the paierfmulim^ authority. The individualism inherent in the French 
code has been the greatest solvent of Annamite scxriety* For example, 
the French regard adultery with Gallic leniency and mirth: to the 
Annamite there could be no worse crime against the social order. The 
vital differences in Occidental and Oriental civilizations made for m 
entirely contrary appraisal of crime: in the Annamite code a child 
who strikes his parents or grandparents is decapitated. In 18S3 French 
kw forbade parents to sell their children, or to use them as legal 
guarantor, and even prior to this children had been permitted to 
bring suit a^dnst their parents. The establishment of the eiai civil was 
felt to be a further intrusion on family privacy and autonomy. 

French knd regulations have gone towards strengthening individual 
property rights, especially those of small holders. Formerly oivnersMp 
by family or commune prevailed, and they seiwed as ste^vards for the 
state and for posterity. Now property is divided and children are lea’iing 
the paternal knd and village for more remunerative ivork in the towns. 
Womenk property rights have teen strengthened, and a stridter 
enforcement of contracts has further emphasized the relations between 
individuals rather than groups. Penalties are no longer based on the 
amount of damage done and the rank of the injured and offending 
parties. More emphasis has been put on equality before the law and 
on the individuaFs motives, and less u|»n the material harm done to 
society. The fundamental principle of French kw is the respect md 
protection of the individual, considered as a free teing and equal to 
other members of society, Annamite kw w’as tesed on the rropeit md 
protection of family and state authority, tefore which ewery other right 
is effaced, and where the group — not the incMvidual- — is responsible. 

The whole basis of the Annamite codt wm reli^om: cu-ime tp- 
pnmehed sin, and its immedkte expiation removed any of infamy* 

The atelition of corfxjral punkfan^ts in 1901 wm based not only on 
humanitarknism but on the feeling that such penalties were iegradiiig. 
This is tracttble to the Occidental mmt of individual dignity, iinki»wii 
to the Annamite. The w&rst of Annamite cxirporal punisliiiKnts l»d 
falen into disuse tefore the cnmiiig of the Frendi, and if mnx bixMi- 
curdling penalties remained nany of them were reduced to anaigt 
of varying severhy or ete had tecome- franHy purclaable. Tte Wmmh 
ooiiM sabstitatc only mm thing — depriimtioa of per«iial iteily, 
in a leteidici© of the death |«nalty. To te-th |w^plet 
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moral suffering is not the same. Being in prison, better fed and better 
lodged than at home, is no deprivation to the Annamite. To him time 
means nothing, and he has practically no personal liberty at best. 
Very few attempts to escape from prison are recorded. The prisoner, 
returned to his village, has even acquired prestige among his com- 
patriots. Being kept long away from the ancestral tombs is a far greater 
source of moral suffering to the Annamite, so that a sentence of exile 
is much more severe to him than the death penalty. 

Annamite belief that a spirit existence is superior to this mortal 
a>il makes him approach death with an indifference which only the 
thr^t of a non-ritual burial can shake. Bravery on the scaffold for an 
Occidental entails a vast effort of the will over a trembling body, quite 
the reverse of the Annamite’s indifference to this momentary transition 
between two kinds of existence. During the conquest the death penalty 
was quite ineffective, but a threat to disinter and scatter the bones of 
their ancestors often brought t^dits to terms. 

The social consequences of this new justice were far-reaching, 
Imprisonn^nt, prior to the trial and subsequent to the verdict, deeply 
affected the family of tite accused by depriving them for long of their 
wage-earner. Contrary to the French individualistic concepts, this was 
unconsciously a return to the Annamite punishment of the guilty man's 
family, who might themselves be the innocent sufferers. Caning was the 
Annamite ecKie's ahemative, and it had the advantage of costing the 
s&te of being immediately appli(rable, and of inflicting only 

temporary pain while not permanently injuring the delinquent's 
to work. It is true that the mandarins ojuld apply the cane 
wkh ciis|^®k>nate Justice, but this wras not true of the French, whos« 
imi^eiice wm sharpened by a tropical climate. The 'Cane 
bettn^ too dangerous a weapon for human passions, since a lack of 
ii%ht msSy d^enerate into brutality. There is a subsidiary 
in ferour of mild corporal punishments: a confession of 
plih, whMi Frendi law require, imy be wrung from an Annamite 

by CMwrwi» he would feel cx>nstrained to remain sflent 

imfer of regarded as a traitor. Native indifference to suffer- 

i# |»tly ' on ' rel^tous belief, and partly on a less h^hly 

^feiebped iMTOii who are horriSed by the idoi of 

caoipitol, pimiahiwfite ^ not face the Ocxidental altemative of the third 
wirrfi is ulthmitefy ao: mo-ie hii,m.anfrft,riaT>^ ^ Ihe Amnamite 
always force with authority: although this 
ii dai^sgj ft is ncme the less true that his mentality 

ffa 
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still resfX)Bds more readily to that kind of punishmcct than to its Ckci- 
dental variations. 

The inappropriateness of French law is nowhere more clorly shown 
than in the regulation of vagrancy. In a highly or^nized ajciety 
vagrancy is punished as a preventhx measure. A resourcclcss man is 
almost lx)und to commit crimes when life is hard, his needs numerous, 
and the w'eather inclement. Such is not, however, the case in Indo- 
China where, for the most part, the climate is agreeable, native i^cds 
reduced to the minimum and easy to satisfy — in short, it is not likely 
that the vaga!x)nd will become a social menace. A handful of rice is 
enough for a native’s subsistence, the rivers abound in fish, and a house 
is an xmnecessary luxury. A little work keeps a man alive for six ircnths 
without further eifort. Saving is tinnecessary when nature and the 
commune provide so abundantly. Natural laziness, combined with a 
love of gaming, keeps the Annamite in a state of chronic fwverly and 
often vagrancy. The Annamite kw punished vagalxsnds, not as indi- 
viduals, but only when organized into iMnds. The vagabond wm 
assigned to a penal cotony where by wrork he might eventually own 
knd. This was based on the theory that crime, being caused by poverty, 
would disappear if a man were given the means of rehabilitatiiig him- 
self. Though there are other supplementary political and e£»iM>mic 
causes, the introduction of the French a>de, which strikes at vagrancy 
with as much severity as in France, is one of the chief causes of its 
recent increase in the colony. 

Dekys, perhaps inevitable, in revising the a>des have been a grmt 
cause of judicial instability and confusion. An Annamite has a dMcrciit 
legal status in the five cx)untries of the Union. Only in 1934-35 did 
Annam get a new code. A revision of Ckmbodkn k^sktioii was b^:iia 
in 1891 and not completed until 1^9: Laotian modiiScatioiis were tl» 
^ning out from 1908 to 1929. This was fmrtialy due to the wyiiig 
speed with which eacdi exjuntry was evolving away from ite own out- 
worn cxxle, and |MrtIy to the different cultural strata witMn «ch 
adnunistrative unit. *Ilie jurisprudence has often fc^en oontradictciiy: 
it m hard to build up a soHd legal philosophy on die inwnsistent 
decisions of the cx>Ionyk Courts of Appeal. Though one imy criticize 
the new codes, as kcking in elasticity, they are nmdels of cxcrffeiw 
when com|»red vrith the old native legisktioii diat denied the dyiMinK 
forexs m sexi'ety. The new wdm have kid down, not pci»^» 

for imdi and every case, but general prindpks wlAli indifidi^ 

m^istrate nwy interpret. 
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In French law the initiative left to the judge is based on the opti- 
mistic assumption that he is impartial, disinterested, and equal to his 
task. Annamite kw is founded on the contrary belief that every possible 
situation must be handled specifically by the kw, so that the hopelessly 
venal magistrate has only the mechanical task of application. Though 
the French iMve raised the mandarins’ sakries, their opportunities for 
graft arc greater than ever t^fore. Moreover, the French magistrates 
lave not been renowned for their impartial judgments when dealing with 
cases between Europeans and natives. The prestige of the white race 
has i^n maintained to the detriment of abstract justice. The worst 
CMinple of partiality is the Criminal Commission, but it has become 
a very useful institution recited to by even the liberal-minded. 

Upon Ms arrival in the cokny, Saixaut w^as shocked to leam that 
when the public order was attacked, the Governor-General could chcx>se 
i^tween sending the case before a regular court or to the Criminal 
Commissbn. Contrary to his request, Paris refused to suppress the 
latter. The next year Sarraut himself used this Commission, and 
pteded in the local press the r^^ns for his change of front — the 
Hanoi ix>mbs of 1913* The same situation was reproduced after the 
Yenbay imssacres, when Pasquier gave to the Criminal Commission 
its nMBt prolonged pericKi of activity, although it meant the reign of 
the arbitrary and the unjust. It countenanced — unofficially — ^anony- 
ii«>us aC'CUMtions, the use of torttire, and terrible prison conditions. Its 
worst excesses may he traced to the hysteria wMch prevails in a 
mhnj imn^diatelf following an uprising. This court is in fkgrant 
opl^sitioii to the principles of French justice, yet its usefulness to 
ibe govemmeat has !»en m great as to resist, up to now, aU liberal 
attacks. 

Wl»ii a react»atry ‘Governor like Robin recognizes publicly that 
wmmj of the coiuts’ Judgments have shown “incomprehensible 
li> Ew©|»uis, and that ffie natives need more legal guaran- 
01^ iMy to what lengths the miscarriage of pure justice 

1^ pidKMl orgaaizatmn is but |Mrt and parcel of coloniza- 

'J 'iiw^ any eveitt 'rial' ruffles tibe surfece shows up the fundamental 
of api^lying princi|des like the separation of powers to a 
cofeny. Far dan ffie work of a dminis tration.^ the actian of O'fficial 
jiMtice if &© sene 'Centre of c»ioiii;Eatk>n. Here contacts with rFft , native 
tt their scnsirive poiiA. §Sme even tiian eduotion, tihe admiiiis- 

tmiofi of Im&t is die awsme and tm of die value and depth of the 

m tks bv the wsmAct aiuntry. 
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coLmmoN OF bata 

Exphraiions 

In the middle of the mneteenth century Indo-China offered a fertile 
field for adFenturous spirits who found Europe too tame or too 
routinized. In 1858 a French scientist, Henri Mouhot, wm charged 
by the London Geographiral Society with the study of the Mekmg 
Valley. He had tried before to get a similar commission from a French 
Society, but their refusal illustrated the indifference of France it that 
time to the Indo-Chinese peninsula. In collecting scientific specimens, 
Mouhot did not ignore the beauties of the country, in spite of the terrible 
hardships he endured. There were no roads, and the trans{x>rtatioii of 
himself and his equipment was an ever-present problem. He never 
slept in a bed, his diet was of rice and dried fish, the w'ater was dan- 
gerous to drink. Any imprudence was rewarded by an attack of fever. 
His spiritual obstacles w'^ere loneliness and discouragement, yet the 
exhilaration he experienced at t^ing a pioneer in a new’ land wm such 
that never before had he known so much happiness. It was Alouhot 
who had the joy of re-discovering Angkor: 

At the sight of this temple, the spirit is overwhelmed and the imagiiation 
stunned. One looks, one admires, and, overcome by awe, one cannot sp^. 
Where could words be found to praise adequately a w^ork of architecture 
which perhaj^ has never been, or can never be. . . 

Mouhot was destined to die in the cx>untry whidi he had Bjmmd to 
Ms ungrateful compatriots. Ten days after he was attacked by fever 
he made the final entry in Ms diary: ^‘Ajez piiH de O mm XWmi/”- — 

eloquent of the loneliness of a man cx>nsci 0 iis that he was doonKd to 
die in a distant knd. 

TTie systematic study of 'the Mekong by Doudart de lAgr& wm one 
of the major explorations of tht century, as re^ds its economic, 
scientific, md poHtic^ importom^. Sinc^ Ftance's prinniy mUmst 
in 'Codiin-Quna ky in its proximity to China^s southern provinces, it 
was imperative to investigate the nav^abifity of the gr^t river that 
united them. TTie exj^dition was 'decided u]^a diuing Admiial de h 
Grandi&re's visit to Paris in T1» next step was to f^rsaade 

Ek>udart de liien Frendi representative in Camix^, to accept 

its l^dcrdtip in view 'crf Ms piecarmus healtih,* He was well 
by hk knowkdge of the 'Cxjuntiy and Ms abifity to coMo^md* Hk 

» H. MmdM^ Im it Smm iSSt>, rf4- 
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compaaioEs iacludcd two later %veIl-]mown names: Francis Gamier and 

Lonis Delaporte, 

The 3tIission was handicapped by a scandalous penury of means. 
Like Mouhot they encountered trouble in getting transportations, pass- 
|x>rts, interpreters, and coolies. Laos had the reputation of being one 
of the unholthiest of countries. Navigating the great rivers of Asia 
has certain futures which demand coumge, patience, and perseverance: 
fighting currents and reefs, or equally dangerous waterfalls; sailing 
between banks covered with jungle or monotonous rice-fields under 
the rays of a murderous sun. From the outset the first rapids con- 
vinced Lagr^ that the Mekong was a capricious river, completely 
imnavigable for half of the year. A supplementary railway paralleling 
its course would be the only practical solution. Disappointed in their 
primarily commercial interests, the members of the Mission consoled 
themselves by developing political and scientific aspects. Though they 
W'ere vrell treated by the local peoples, the political disorder in the 
Gjuntri^ through which they passed was very apparent. Interminable 
delays were forced on them by the petty chiefs w^ho, like mediaeval 
princelings, levied their own tolls and refused to honour the passports 
of their suzerains. Gamier in particular w^as oppressed by the expand- 
ing domination of Siam. Though France had never recognized her 
ckims to LacB, Siam was quietly continuing her historic absorption 
of that country, while her old rival Annam w^as occupied with the 
French. Hie Mission brought to the fore the inevitability of a reckoning 
with Skm, if France intended to expand into north-western Indo- 
CMna. 

Despite the dkeouragements and hardships of travel which threatened 
the mutml ^kmIwiII of the explorers, the Mission persevered in its hope 
of fiiuiiiig compensation to the North. Finally, 

the of 'CkW>l»r i8, 1867, five months after our departure frem 

and sixteen months away from Saigon, after crewing a 
h%li ridge, wc mmt ii|»ai a great plain sprmd out before our eyes. Far away 
* hdi sti3c^ a town with ned walk and brick roofe. We were alxjat 
to ^ on of the most anrient and knoim l.anfi-gs in the world. 

ilW our ef»; il b«r& hmt with CBootiQn. If i had been fated to die 
« I alKRiM have liked to oplre there, like Mc»es at Mount 

panf for I«it time upon the knd of Canaan A 

ted hk were to citm the frontier of Yunnan which 

thtti cfoito. They arrived odMisted, almc®t 
* ImA ** m Iwh^CMm pteb, 1872), p. ^3. 
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withoot shoes or clothing, and in a land where a man’s iiiipo,rtaiice was 
judged according to appearances. Fortunately their passports offset 
their poor apparel 

Yunnan w^as still ravaged by the Aloslem revolt of 1855. By the 
time they reached Yunnan-Sen, Lagree, w’ho had long been ill, felt 
that he must rest and send Gamier on ah«d to explore the Vloslem 
stronghold of Tali-fou. Gamier and a few men set out agaiiist the 
advice of even the French missionaries, so determined were they to 
trace the Mekong to its Thibetan source. Arrived at the kingdom of 
Tali — of W'hose existence the Mission had been totally umw”are w^hen 
Irving Saigon^ — Gamier was 'warned by its Sultan not to try to see 
cither the city or the source of the Mekong. In fact, after seveai 
dramatic incidents, the travellers barely escaped with their lives. 

Upon their return to Yurman-Sen they were ovenvhelmcd to lean 
of Lagree’s death, in March 1868. Thus ended the exploration, and 
the Mission, now under Gamier’s command, turned eastward towards 
Shanghai, exhausted in h'ealth and in funds. They had failed to find 
the juncture between the Upper Mekong and the frontier of Bunm — 
only recently has the aeroplane filled in this void — ^yet they had accom- 
plished one of the most remarkable feats of the century. Though their 
work had doomed Saigon as a world port, it drew attention to Siamese 
expansion in Laos, and to the Red River route into Yunnan. Gamier 
summed up the scientific and political contributions of the expedition 
in two volumes, and edited Lagr&’s diary and reports, adding Ms own 
exunmentaries. The fateful end of Gamier’s life was but the constmama- 
tion of this Mission, for he proved the importance of TonMn to FraMrc 
which he had been the first to reex^nize. 

Louis Delaporte, another member of Lagrfc’s rctumed 

to Camlxidia in 1875 to study Khmer art. The yttrs that hid dapsed 
did nothing to lessen the difficulti^ which al prior Missmns ,had 
encountered. By HercMean efforts he coU^ed and brou^t iwck to 
Paris twenty cases of Khmer ^mlpture. The Louvre and PaWs dTndiis- 
trie would have none of it, so he placed 'ffiem in the 'whem 

th&j were subscqueirtly enriched. In 1935 they were combined with 
the collection of the Musfe Guimet, Dekfwate left one of Mb tblc^ 
wlkborators, Jul« HannaiMi, to^ continue Ms cxphmtmm in CamlxMik. 
From 187s to 1877, tefore he ha^mc hj dipIoiiMcj^, HiriBimi 

a>lccted tiie Khmer ii^riptions "which Prof^ror Kcm Mer d«a- 
phered. AymoMerk simiiltineoiM CTpIorat»i» and suf^ie- 

mei^ed th^e' i^Sirts and inil^i^ tire study of Khmcar 
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Auguste Parie^ was the last of the great Missions, and it covered 
a long period of ye&rs (1875-95). Pavie’s career began with infinite 
modesty. He m^as a functionary stationed at Kampot, where he became 
acquamted with a Cambodian bonze, who stimulated his interest in 
his people and their culture. He studied Khmer art, and began exploring 
ms a vacation pastime. His professional career as an explorer began 
when he interested Le Myre de Vilers in prospecting for a Cambodian 
telegmph line. Siam’s encroachments in Laos and England’s interest 
in the Shan States proved to be Pavie’s opportunity, and it gave to 
his work a scope of which he had never dreamed. With forty cob 
laborators Pavie explored Cambodia and Laos methodically. The 
results of his prodigious industry, which included historical and 
literary studies, were published in eight volumes, of which the mcKt 
mportont contribution scientifically was the map of Indo- China. 
I^vic suteequently became French consul at Bangkok, and commis- 
sioner in the teiindary settlement with England. 

Pavie’s travels paved the way for French control of Eastern Laos. 
The Skmese shovred that they were not deceived by the commercial 
a>Iour given to his explorations when they refused him a passport. 
The mmt iinf»itant of his expeditions linked Laos directly with Hanoi, 
by way of the Black River Valley. This country was nominally under 
Ammmke luzertinty, but in r^ky it enjoyed as much independence 
m w» compat&le with the presence of innumerable bandits. The 
periodically ravaged Upper Laos, and the King of Siam 
thk m a pretext to install a Skmese officer and trcK)ps at Luang- 
Prabang. Hk troof® rMikted throu^out the country, and showed clearly 
Siani’i iMention of taking over Laos at the first opportunity. Pavie 
happened to be at Lutng-Prabang durii^ one of the Ho invasions. 
The Skiawe officer who had hitherto effectively prevented Pavie from 
with the Laotian king left the town for Bangkok just 
tt the emeU momenta The King .did nolhing to protect himself iK>r 
hk capital from the He® who, he kn^w, were apprcaching n^irer every 
ipfc^ii® terror ffirou^out his knd. Nor were the people 
mf mmm ^erp»h^; they covered themselves widi amulets but 
could, a «i^le fiiwrm among them. They took to the wckxIs 

W that sole pn^ectioii, and left the Hcb (with the resigned herokm 
irf ^ Ask) to pil^ge as they pl^Bed. Pavie help^ the 

to etespe at the .ri^ of hk own life, arifl. 
provtti to ttet Fiam:c cmilii ccmgiier the country, moraify 

m wel » the, L^o^kn pwple* Wanderii^ 

m 
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barefoot year after year through the most isolated region, Pa¥ic was 
miraculously successful in making himself and his country bel0¥ed. 
The title of his book, A La Conquite des Cmmrs, is no sentimental 
dream, but the substance and reality of his polic}?* In the fullest sense 
Laos was Pavie's gift to France. 

OrientaEsm 

Pavie’s work ended the role of periodic scientific missions. Institu- 
tions of permanent scholarship henceforth replaced the work of 
tramient individuals. In 1899 Mourner founded the 
d'ExtrSme Orient, or the efk), on the models of the French Schixils at 
Rome and Athens, which was to form the most important group of 
Orientalists in the Far East. Its double task was to conduct scholarly 
research in all the countries of the Far and Middle East, whose culture 
had contributed to the Indo-Chinese civilizations, and to conserve and 
classify the colony’s historical monuments. The library of the WBO 
at Hanoi has an invaluable collection, notably of Chinese manuscripts. 
Under its supervision are the Royal Institutes and Librari'^ of Pnom- 
penh and Laos, and the colony’s five museums.^ A tri-monthly bul- 
letin has been published since with monographs by scholars. Its 
most important inventories are of the historiad monuments of the 
colony, especially of the Cham remains. The efeo is under the French 
Academie des Inscr^tiom et chs Belles Let^es, but is virtually autono- 
mous. Permanent members are named for life, and ^all of the Sdi-ool’s 
expenses are covered by the colony^’s general bud^. 

The tendency of this School has be«i to become al»orlxd m the 
past, at the expeme of the presort. TTus crMmm was. emlxidied ib t 
violent newspaper attack in 1910. TTie occasion of this ompaign was 
a ckim made by Paul Pelliot, a scholar of the wm, to have found ab 
bought priceless Chinee manuscri^ in Turkestan. He premature, 
published an enthusiasric acTOiint of hk discovery, with a not too 
modest appreciation of his own activity. Orienta&ts, who were mtur- 
ally ^er to see th'Cse manuscript, were rc|«at«lly put off with Ae 
excuse Aat they were still being cla^ffied. The Biblfoth^me Ntlioi^e 
would never let Aem be se-en, tad Aere was im> iiivei:rto,iy for&coming, 
Jean Ajdbert, in Ae D^ehe ife irrffat«i Pelikt by hk 

rassing c|u«dons ito-o iMkii^ an iajudfoioiis and reply, Tkm 

^ at Hanoi, €bmk. of Tmii«© A. at ftioa- 

Benli (1919), KW D&li »t HaS Mj»fc ik k »t 

' ' ' 
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the Affaire Pelliot was bom, and it came to rapid maturity in a scanda- 
lous campaign in the Presse Calmiale. The famous manuscripts were 
proven to have been fraudulently misrepresented and Pelliot a gullible 
piirdiaser. It gave the public a chance to protest against the excessive 
expense of the efeo. It was claimed that its professors could not speak 
a word of Annamite even after long residence in Tonkin, and that they 
travelled incessantly in India, Thibet, China, or even never left Paris. 
In the colony it drew its material from the gratuitous laboum of 
scholarly mmionaries^ or studious officers. The initial mistakes seem 
to have been in ^ving a false impression of its function by calling 
the IFEO a school and not a research institute. Despite certain short- 
coming, the HTO has brought to light the art and civilization of Champa, 
hitherto completely ignored, and done remarkable w’ork in the restora- 
tion of Angkor and other colomal monuments. 

Certain minor efforts to stimulate the study of Indo-Chinese culture 
deserve mention. The Admirals, as early as 1865, were concerned with 
amassing information about their new colony. They founded in Cochin- 
China a Committee of Agriculture and Industry, primarily to study 
economic questions. &:ience and the arts were added in 1883 
programme, and the name changed to the Societi des Etudes Indo- 
CMmsis. Like the efeo, its interesting bulletin by preference published 
articles with the past rather than the present. Its library is 

the setx>iid best in the colony. It gives courses in Annamite and enjoys 
a ^venanem: sul^idy. Another effort of the Admirals, to sthnulate 
public interest in and authentic knowledge of Cochin-Chma, was a 
mmm of suteidized volumes railed Excursions et Recormaissmees, The 
Awm dm Vmmx Hue (1913) has many native members, and so have the 
de de ffemot and Indo^'China’s Council of Scientific 

AJI have public bulletins and specialized libraries. Sarraut 
n^r^mied the colony’s libraiies in 1917J of which there is now one 
for Gftty country of the Union* Two-thirds of their readera are nativra. 


lam FionAGAHON of ibeas 

Mm^m 

of IiMio^OuMse Missions is inextricably bound up 
the The govemnimt recogjii^d this, and 

* mm tl» of Ac mrfat knowW^ of 

B. Vudhtt, Mimme de la CmMmMm; 
3m h A. ^ Mgr. 
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the tempo of its persecutions corresponded to its fear of Emmpmxi 
intervention. Unfortunately for the Emperor's efforte, they only 
resulted in a vicious circle: the more he persecuted, the more stimulus 
it gave to armed intervention, especially when the iMission-minded 
Empress Eugenie was at the helm. 

In the days of the Admirals, the missionaries and their neophytes 
vrere invaluable as interpreters and guides. The role played by Algr. 
Puginier, who acted as Gamier’s adviser and intermediary with 
made him at one moment the arbiter of Tonkin’s destiny. The French 
nobility, which furnished many officers for the Tonkin campaigns, 
was traditionally the ally of the Church, so it was only natural that under 
them the Mission waxed powerful. In the 1874 treaty the Court of Hii£ 
had been forced to recognize the Minion’s light to acquire land, build 
churches, and open schools and hospitals. This had kid the founda- 
tion for the Mission’s temporal power, which the anti-clericals kter 
resented as a throttling grip on the nascent colony. The missionaries 
were, too, rather aggressive in the early days about using their great 
influence to undermine the mandarins, their inveterate enemies, and 
to push ahead those natives most amemble to their guidance. They 
cultivated official hatred of the Scholar group, and even protected 
certain malefactors from justice. The ^lission also wanted the adminis- 
tration to increase the number of conversions by offering promotion 
and profit to native Christians. The Mission further tcx>k umbrage 
at Admiral Bonard’s recommendation that Annamite religious cusIohb 
mu^ be respected, because the cult of their anc'Cstors wm almcrt 
m d^r to the government as to the Annamites themselves. Ihigmkr 
res'cnted the state’s asking the Mission to aid in getting coolies for Ac 
army as a misunderstending of the fundamental function of the 
Mksion: 

We are not in the service of the Protectorate. We mk of it only to amtm 
us the protection to which afl Frenchmen are entitled- We love our cojntry, 
which we serve best by spreading the Gospel, and by muitiplying the 
of native Christians. In this way, we penetrate pagan circl« which wihiIiI 
otherwise clcsed to Europ^n infeience, to our idcM and ci»toiw, to the 
faith, and to civilization. Let no one ask more of us, nor try to distract 
firon our task by trying to make of us political or commercial, &cli 

has hk own work,^ 

With the coming of the 'Civil gcwcmmmt there w« a inarked cli*i^ 
in Ae French lUtitiide towards Ae Mission. Aspcrsjoi® begun to be 

^ C., Uif Mgr» (Farii, S*®* 
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cast on die role pkyed by the Mission during the conquest. Puginier 
was denounced as a religious zealot turned politician through a wish to 
make the Church triumph at all costs. His hatred of the mandarim 
dragged the administration into a mistaken policy of direct govern- 
ment: he had even been willing to involve France in a civil war just for 
the greater glory of the Mission. Christian villages wanted tax exemp- 
tionSj privileged positions everywhere, and persecutions of their er^- 
whUe enemies. In short, the Mission had made every effort to have a 
directing hand in the state and to use it solely for its own ends. Body 
was given to this denunciation when the Mission took active steps to 
get the Emperor of Annam deposed in 1891, and to substitute for him 
a prince, one of their converts, who would exercise pressure on his 
compatriots to turn Catholic. VlTien De Lanessan helped to r^ore 
p^od® that had been destroyed during the conquest, the Mission asked 
him to deskt, and when he refused he was denounced in the Hanoi 
Cathedral. Thus put on the defensive, the Mission loudly proclaimed 
its patriotism. Had it not seived the interests of colonization in found- 
ing schools and printing presses, and by initiating social service work 
in the colony? The Mission^ aim was not only to make the Annamites 
Christians, but also to make them French.^ The government at the 
time, however, refused to admit any identity in their interests. 

Rektions went along smoothly under Bert, despite his ferociously 
aMi-cierical reputation, because he and Puginier held each other in 
mutiMl ^cem. Ail the ^te demanded, according to Bert, was that 
the comply with its laws and expect no special favours. Wh^ 

he put this into practice by taxing Church property the Mission pro- 
fited, for it was the greater landowmer in Hanoi and in many of the 
pnmnci. &jmc of the more zilous anti-clericals of the time carried 
TO a hmted prop^anda gainst Mission machinations. 'They taught 
1^61, ikH French, ia their schools: in the provinces the Mission was 
imiermiiMi^ HMndaruMl authority and embarrassing the FrOTch 
RiMiA in c^der to r^^in the moral, influence over the people whicii 
hid with the srivia: of the civil government. 

psmpMets® d^cribed the insidious way in which 
Ate cttEtool of -eiuire Mmionaries would oon- 

on the of the head of a family, and, if succe^fiil, 

wotM to Ac forty or fifty memt^rs under his auAoriiy . 

A#- if vilh^ Ckwmcil of Ncrtables would sudd'Sily 

1 p* r77* 
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find that it had a Catholic majority who blindly obeyed the mi®ioi»ry ’s 
behests. Because they lived in direct contact with the people, they 
had, through the native grape-vine telegraph, an infonnation seivice 
that w^as far better than the government’s. By acquiring evidence of 
a mandarin’s misdeeds, they could bkckmail him into submission by 
threats of denunciation to the administration. It was far osier to 
control the natives through economic advantage, or through promises 
to intercede in their behalf with the authorities. In all these ways the 
powder of the administration was nullified, especially in the provinces. 
In the towns the Mission controlled the colony’s most mportant 
newspaper, U Avenir du Tonkin^ dictated to the loyal Catholics in 
the government bureaux so that all imsiers and officials hectic to the 
Mission were systematically suppressed. They had even formed an 
alliance with the powers of darkness, as represented by the Bank of 
Indo-China. But principally, according to the mmt belligerent Free- 
masons, it was the Mission’s influence over the natives which was the 
secret of their hold over the administration. 

This dread moral influence over the Annamites can be traced to 
that age-old bone of contention between state and Church — ^the ktteris 
temporal power. Not only did the Mission antedate the administration 
but it had the advantage of being permanent, with allies among the 
good Catholic fimctionaries, wher^ the Governors rotated vcrt%i- 
nously. The missionaries themselv^ admitted to using an ecoiKimic 
lever as a means of conversion. The misery of the peasante nMie them 
subject to periodic migrations, and 'extr«:led them from Mission influ- 
ence, often just at a time when their a^nversion hung in &e 
In many countries comparative misery is a moms 'of conversfon,, for it 
turns the individual avray from the fleshpots to spiriti»I coiisiilcr:^»i». 
But in the Orient misery is too n^r the suteistciKe level. A man 
keep his thoughts on God w’'hen he is wondering if im family wiH die 
of starvation. If the wolf is kept from the door, along with the tax 
collector and the usurer, it is soltlj throng hk unrcmittii^ toiL If 
the Mission were to make any he^way at ail, it h«i to ati»:h 
people to the soil by offering them a mmm- of livelflicxMi. 

TTie day of whol^ale conveftions had come definite^ to an 
wilh the conquest. Wh'en the natives had no loi^r to flee from tMafiti 
or mandarinal persecution to find their only refuge with the ^iwerftd 
M^ion, there was net the ame pr^ure for amvcrsfom If the PapI 
Bull of 1774 had not refwed to wetome the arc^ral cadt ,1^1 the Ixwm 
of there wmild mreiy have Imm a more 
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taiice 0f Christianity — at least it would have been welcomed apathetically 
on the same eclectic basis as Buddhism and Taoism. But the intolerance 
of Rome, its insistence on an uncongenial moral code, its disruption 
of the social edifice, its lack of ritual appeal for the intelligentsia — all 
militated against large-scale conversions. Utilitarian motives played the 
stellar role, so it was the poorest and neediest of the population who 
turned Qiristian — a fact that still further discredited the Mission in 
the eyes of the upper stratum. 

The mi^iomries w'ere fully aware of all these drawbacks, but the 
Lord moved in a mysterious vray. By turning apparently away from 
ite spiritual mission to the a^randizement of its material possessiom, 
the Minion might be serving the greater glory. The fact that the 
Mission accepted this material basis for its influence in Indo-China 
has mKle its petition equivcK^al, but it also has effected an improve- 
ment in mtive conditions. Christian villages are markedly more pre^ 
f^rous than their pagan neighbours. The Mission is responsible for 
the first social service in the colony, just as it was the founder of the 
first schools and printing pre^. It has fought higher native taxes. 
MMionaiies were the intrepid pioneers in fever-ridden district: 
they tau^t scientific agriculture to primitive mountameeis, and 
improved mtive arts and crafts. They helped the administration by 
Iniilding roads in imcc^ible regions, by sending Christian villages to 
colonize the isew provinces of Qx:hin-China, and by getting Christian 
a»lie8 to la!x>ur on public works. Turning Catholic is for the natives 
tiitanoiiiit to acqinring a new profe^ion. One Annamite informed Im 
employer that he was lof^er a gardener but a Catholic. 

In builciiiig on the fo'Undation of material advantages, the Mission 
h» risked teing its Mtive converts when they become prosperous, or 
dicy sec that the Mission is no- longer useful to them. A whole- 
^mIc defttriem was thrratened when anti-cleric^m raged in the 
IxCTiBc it was ap|Mrent to the natives that the Mission m> 
tongcr ra^yed hs former power* It cannot be denied, however, that 
m»K«»ri« «^cr an inspirii^ example of heroic self-abnegation 
Kwi of m die face of harcMiil^ in climate and spiritual isolation. 

iMrt' iMCBsible to thiil but the devotion it inspires in 
» BM>re Ac indivklual missiomry than to the cause be 

A pri^, soot bm the h’mme with only a neophyte 

a few wottfei erf FreiKh, who deveates hiR entire life to the 
Mtive smd Ihcir lai^ns^e and culture, is an oample to the 

«rf wirt ^oit md ^can achieve. Just before the 

*74 
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conquest the average life of a missionary in CocHn-China was esti- 
mated at five years. Such sincerity and ardent faith, the e»mple of 
his life and his knowledge of native psychology, have made the mis- 
sionary fored and respected by the administration. At his voice an 
entire Catholic village will rise up and follow him. Might not such 
power be used to foment a rebellion a^nst a govcmmait which has 
shorn the Mission of so much prestige and power ? 

The Freemasons were not content to point out the political danger 
inherent in IVIission control, they also denounced it as economically 
harmful. Did they not own vast tracts of land which the missioMries 
could not themselves cultivate, yet which were left fallow through 
their selfish greed? Instead of living normally like the Protestant mii- 
donaries, they had adopted the native wray of Efe and so discouraged 
the Aimamites from adopting European habits and — more importmt ' — ^ 
from becoming buyera of French goods. Instead of Iwing proud of 
France’s traditional role as protector of Far Eastern !Mmions, it wm to 
her interest to reduce their noxious power. “Every convert is a citizen 
lost to his country, and a labourer lost to the French colonist.’’^ All 
the well and ill-founded criticisms levelled at the ^Mission, in the final 
analysis, amount to the fear lest it become a state within a state. 

The extent to which these fears were expressed in actual I^islation 
varied with the individual Governor. Many of the highest officials were 
Freemasons, who did not, how^ever, let this unduly influence their ivhole 
colonial policy. Thus Doumer and Klobukowsty were regarded m 
regoaerate backsliders in Ma^nic circles. Beau was more ardent. 
Under him the schools were kicimi, the nursing nuns ousted fro® 
the hospitals, and a press c^mfmgn initiated agakM: the Mwion’s 
wr^th. Yet hostility to the Mmion had largely pkyed iteclf out before 
the War. Jules Ferry’s hope that anti-cleiicalisiii wotiid ixA 
an article for exportation was not wdiolty fiilfiHed. There wm ccrl»iiy 
nO' pkee in a new and expanding country for such a sterile taisplaifta- 
tion of Europam ^t>och^. The futiJhy of antagonisfa bctwe«i Ac 
few Frenchmen in the colony was be«>miiig nmre apparent with Ac 
growth of a i»tive problem, but it took Ae Wke to remove Ac bitter- 
ly® from Ae stri^Ie, and to deal cx>lonkl anti-cIcriMljsin a d^h- 
bfow^, Hie misskinari® were mobilired like Aeir ky c»in^trwts, imi 
Aeir ranks were Ainned to Ae of no lon^r l»ii^ m objert, 
fear but, of commisciatkin. Abo Ae ftjelity of Ae i^rivc Qir^kns 
who prayed daily for Ae AIH^ victory, ,al^cd all §mm irf Aeir 
* C., Lm GAw p. S. 
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disloyalty. Antipathy to them was melted in a common glow of 
patriotism. 

Education of the native intelligentsia was the leitTmtif of post- War 
missionary activity. Their efforts to reach a better quality and a more 
influential group of Annamites met with the obstacles of penury in 
men and money— just like lay education. But unlike the state, the 
Mission had no taxes but the tithe, no funds but what the faithful 
s«it from France, and even that had to encounter an increasingly 
unfavourable exchange. By 1934 the Mission’s revenues had been cut 
by a third. Many missionaries, too, had been killed in the War, and the 
rel^ous vocation, perhaps due to the anti-clerical laws, seemed to be 
waning in France. Formerly from sixty to seventy priests came annually 
to Indo-Chma, now only twenty. Thus fewer teachers were available 
for the new educational offensive launched by the Mission, and in the 
government’s educational reorganization of 1924 strict law^s required as 
high a standard of diplomas in private as in state education. If the 
state had strictly enforced its own rulings, Mission schools would have 
l^d to close down. 

TTie government’s leniency, however, did not extend to taxes, and 
in the 1920’s they were ever on the increase. The state, in these new 
regulations, was not animated by the old anti-clerical hostility, but 
by fls^ pressure and by the attacks to which its educational 
^stem was being subjected. On the contrary a new humility as to the 
merits of lay ediw^tion seized hold upon the government ; could it 
ultifiately responsible for the a^ressive nationalism of the native? 
The Mi»ion had long run sdiools just to counteract this lack of reE- 
and ediical instru'Ction in state education. Now they aimed mA 
€»dy to ^cp their narive 'C 3 irrstians i^lated and safe from contaminatiiig 
but to reach out to the intelligentsia. whO' badly need^ 
frmn the bumh^ fires of Communism and Caodaism.^ 
ww. m Mtde of the smugness of men who had accurately 
dcMwa in the mmionaries’ reminders to the governmart 
ti^ kmg the darker of tolerating and even cultivatii^ 

Mtite Then* Qbristiaii viU^es remained steadfast felaiKfe 

ride rf Ctommunisna. The state could iM 
rile error of ito ky but it did for the first rime 
wlnut rite community of its inter^^ with the Mi^rion’s. 
The i^er did likew^. In the official acxxiuiit of the Mi®ion’s 

work oito m raised in the violence of 'the stye’s 

* C£ 474. 
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repression of the Communist movement. The fact that a Freemason like 
Varenne asked for the Legion of Honour for Soeur Antoine, of the 
Order of St. Paul de Chartres, is significant of the new entente. Men 
like Monet and Roux may complain that the Mission has done every- 
thing to undermine lay efforts to aid the Annamites, that Pferc Robert 
of Shanghai was the arch-fiend behind Merlin’s mistakes and vacilla- 
tions, and the Lodges may report these evils to their brothers in France, 
yet these are only voices crying in the wilderness. The religious issue 
is d'Cad. If the Mission was instrumental in keeping Protestantism out 
of Jndo-China, it w^as the fact that its proselytizeis were foreigners 
and not Presbyterians which carried its point with the ^vemment. 


S(Kial cmd Medical Service 

Philanthropy is both the first and last work of colonization. It moti- 
vated the original penetration of the country by missionaries, and it 
was the ultimate form taken by that very colonization which was the 
consequence of missionary persecution* It is no wonder that the natives 
have a confused and distrustful ruction to an Occidental intervention 
which is, simultaneously and incomprehensibly, both altruistic and 
^tistic. 

In the whole field of social and medical service, the Mission wm a 
pioneer. It was the missionaries, and even more the nuiB, who ‘Camc 
originaily to nurse the wounded of the army of occupilioii, and who 
remained to care for the natives, 'even after anti-clericaHsin i»i ouMed 
them from the hospitals. In the HaiM>i hospital an OTer-zodous 
^t rid of the nuns before he was in a position to replace them with 
lay nurses. Soeur Antoine was the shining eMmpIe among the mmM 
who refused to be repatriated to as to 'Care for her native ski. Wifo a 
capital of eight piastres she fouiMied a« home for incurrijlcs* Tha 
ftiurished so mightily that it redounded more than ever to foe crrfk 
of religious philanthropy. It even elkated a dertuMion from foe very 
govemmmt which had to 'Cavaherly dispenswi. with her TOrviccs twoAf 
yms before. It, was also Mgr, Pugmier who iitoixiii«»d vaccims iMo 
foe colony. But aU this was '^eatMly only a by-product of foe Mffision’s 
main t»ncem — the conversfon and care of TOids. 

Time and alike were kckhig to ctny out this "work on «a 

appropriate sc^e. Just m with Missfon ,«iucmtioii, foe ^vcmiBeii:% 
iii,cfood hm been to sateidize, then pkee lauicr repito: i»pecfo»i, 
finaly to suppbjot'Miswm’s medkal nui «witl If foe ttie 
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had earlier been content to supplement Mission work by co-operation, 
the colony would surely have been the beneficiary. But a sterile jealou^ 
of the Mission's influence over the natives led the state to force its 
rival virtually out of the field of philanthropy. Government subsidies 
were ever more grudgingly given; state supervision became ever stricter. 
TTie administration not the Church must get the credit and native 
gratitude — if any. 

After the War the very same accusation of a jealous undermining 
of lay philanthropy was levelled at the Mission. The founders of the 
Foyer ifc Ettdkmls and the Jci^dms d'Enfants claimed that the Mission 
would permit no rival in such enterprises, other than the state which 
it must perforce tolerate. Mission opposition, as voiced in its prm 
campaign, claimed that religious instruction was totally missing, or 
that Catholic prayers ivere said along with Buddhist invocations. The 
whole question unleashed severe attacks on the quality of the Mission’s 
are of the sick. Statistics, revealing the havy mortality in Mission 
hospitals, precipitated the campaign. Visiting doctors complained that 
the tmm would not carry out their orders. The government, when it 
had begun to encrcmch on Mission activity, had made the very same 
exoBe — the high mortality in Mission hospitals and orphanages. It 
was cMmed that once sic^ children were baptized and their salvation 
^suneii, the Minion tcK>k little care for their recovery. Or that the 
Misskm told the fMrents that their children had died so as to avoki 
havir^ to return them to a pagan upbringing. Criticism on both sida 
seems puerile and |^ty when it attacks the motives behind the rival’s 
altruffim. Much more serious criticism of the mi^ionaries than their 
,in caring for the sick was their lack of training. More zeal tlMi 
knowledge, more kindline^ than ^entific discipline has undoubtedly 
claiwcteiized Mission ii^itutions. But could not equally serious 
crit&wm be ii»ie the state for its penury in endowing tiie cotoi^ 
wMi TO Kicq^c medk^ service? 

dMrtinn that a d<M:tor is worth a ImttaKon was iEu^ratrf 
'»nplf ip TcMiin camp^ga where the troops fell victims to tropioi 
With hlroion aid, the militaiy doctors founded a hcBpitai, 
fetm th®' ft only a ^ep to caring medically for nativa. 

mA ia the same way, were a prey to the clftnate. The 
ttce^ite Mit mkI hmnMfty erf certain the pmetrating c»M erf 

the Twkm ivwefcs, the fevers of the forest and marshland, undermined 
conilftiiiiims even lo^ 

m -^ditiem to M^ioa suteidies, l^^oi in 

ayS 
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a small way to organize the public services, it was done at loc^ dis- 
cretion and, as a cor^equence, it grew up in Topsy-like confusion. The 
great laicizer Beau, in 1903, first placed these embryonic departments 
under a Federal Director of Public Health, working through specklkcci 
Icxal committees. Up to this time the doctors had been military: now 
t collateral civil group was formed to coimteraa the perpetual transfers 
to which army doctors were subject, and to form a group specialized in 
Indo-Chinese problems. As in all the services, getting gxwi d-octors 
from France and keeping them in the colony is an expensive business. 
Few French doctom are willing to expatriate themselves and their 
families for so paltry a salary, which is, nevertheless, a strain on the 
budget. That is why there are only two hundred Europ«n doctors in 
Indo-China for a population of over twenty millions, Moreover, the 
majority of these are attached to barracks, scientiiBc institutions or hw- 
pitals, and the country districts are greyly neglect^ed. In 1930 there 
were forty-five lay nurses and thirty-five nuns: the colony has bene- 
fited by the disorders in China, which have driven out a number of 
Nursing Orders. 

The paucity of Europeans has, however, had the good cffed of 
opening the medical career far more freely than other profc^sioiK to 
ambitious natives. Moreover, the Annamites show^ a marked aptitude 
for this kind of work, which arouse in them none of the repugiMice 
usually associated with anything involving manual labour. So it is only 
natural that the Hanoi Schcx)l of Medicine should be both rite best 
and oldest of the higher educational insritutions. In 1930 it had 
graduated two^ hundred doctora and thirty-five pharmacte. Ikirii^ 
the War the Annamite doctors won much favourable ac^ce. Abrnit 
four hundred midwives and fifteen hundred mtive niirs^ of IxA 
mxm serve the a>untry distrkls, throt^ traveling mediial units, 
A:^Iums for the insane and for ^are m miMtvatioo in An»ni, 

which in former alternated t^tweea rwglect or ^cnicl €onfi»mci^ 
m a way of dealing with th^e iOxtea-ChiEia, h« by far 

the be^ organizatfon of m^^lical and scK:ml service. Tltis is due MM. 
only to its weaMi but to the enterprise of one rcfi»rkabi€ ii»jw of 
‘Qtolon, Fr&i&ic Drouh'et. He buife a imxlel maternity biiildh^, 
cricte, hcmphals with tramis^ M:hook, hiomm for the igwlt 

oiciusively from voluntary ooitoibutfons. 

Ihe 'Colonyk serrice m umque in mcddi^ wilii welnigh 

imiveratl approlwtion. H iifnafiitariarts naturally approve, Injt m fciMi" 
t»n it m €xii»Her«I goi^ to win i»^e Mrf— wIrt; k 

zn 
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more important — ^to increase the population. The Annamite people 
are very prolific, but their susceptibility to disease neutralizes the 
very high birth-rate. Motives, ranging from philanthropic through 
imperialistic, to commercial and industrial, converge to support the 
work of the Medical Service, yet its scope could be greatly enlarged 
were it not for a lack of means. In the early unorganized days the 
sitiiatian was far worse. For example, there was the case of a Russian 
prince who was treated for liver trouble when he should have been 
operated on for gallstones. Eventually he died, despite the daily 
bulletins issued in the most optimistic vein. Criticism was rampapt, 
and ranged from Saigon’s defective water supply to the Medical 
&rvice’s many projects and few accomplishments. Without trying to 
apportion the culpability properly, one may say that the hospitals for 
both Europ^ns and natives w’ere inveterately dirty, and that the 
patients were promiscuously cared for. All the inmates left the h(B- 
pitals alm«t exclusively for the cemetery. As elsewhere, this service 
ms subject to bureaucracy. For years it had been generally agreed 
that a new hospital must be built at Hanoi : every year for five years there 
were to the Minister of the Colonies two official and contradictory 
reports regardiig its site. The hospital finally succeeded in getting 
built, but, up to the very last, reports continued to be sent to Paris 
bewaiiiiig the injudicious Io<^tion selected. 

OS the a>laiw’s scientific institutions, the most important are the 
F^eur Institiiles, When Dr. Calmette was with the colonial troop 
he crated at Si%on in 1890 the first bacteriological laboratory, where 
he e^rmeiSed principally on animal p^ts. A branch of the Pam 
P^cur Institute wm founded at Nhatrang by Dr. Yersin, who Mke- 
defied hin^If to animal ^rums, along with experimen&I 
pidras for v^e^bl^ and plants, Yersin’s life is a medical epic. As a 
papfl of I^steur’s he had long studied Oriental diseases, notably <atllc 
tad the bubcmic: plague. He chc^e Nhatrang for its isolation as 
a pl«:e in which to experiment without danger of contagion. He 

i^rso and paid' his first assistant solely in 'enthusiasm# Hii 
by a visit to Canton, where he was conspicuomly 
suce^^kl hi mmg, a scrum, 'against the pl^ue th^ raging there. It ms 
Ac Hbi»i Medici 'School, In 1905 Ae two Indo- 
W»rrtory imilB were liiAed to Ae Paris Institute, and A^ 
wcic; wry of iwiepciMi^ice maintaine d m spite of accepting 

were so siMxesAiI m oomlMting mahusa on 
riutt Ae government selfisMy pro- 
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tested when they went to work in regions which had no Eiiropcta 
enterprises that might profit by their efforts. 

Scientific research in tropical diseases is quite as important for the 
natives as for the Europeans. Malaria indfecriminatcly attacks both, but 
the natives are more subject to cholera and the plague. Added to these, 
the Indo-Chinese are susceptible to leprosy, beriberi, tracho-ma, 
tuberculosis, smallpox, and vener^ diseases. The regular under- 
nourishment of all the population is further aggravated by the famin-es 
which follow inundations. Both leave a naturally delicate frame an easy 
pFey to epidemic. Despite its amazing fecundity, the Annamite popula- 
tion, before the French conquest, was declining slightly. When CTOlies 
were transported in droves to work on Southern plantations, the 
Aimamites’ physical weakness and susceptibility to disease was more 
cl^rly revealed than ever before. 

Of the various epidemics smallpox still dominates all its rivals, 
despite the fact that more than five millions are vaccinated annutliy. 
Aviation has recently played a dramatic role in bringing vaccine to 
affliicted and hitherto inaccessible areas. The customs of the people make 
for contagion. About half of the rural population has had this disuse, 
and for about half of these it was fatal. In trying to vaccinate the first 
efforts met with little succe^. The doctors had to combat popular 
distrust, which was increased by the warnings of bonzes and sorcerers. 
An edict of 1871 making 'vaccination obligatory remained a dead letter 
for lack of means to carry it out. To supplement their e&its, and to 
concentrate the few French doctors on more difficult tasks, vaccim- 
tk>n was entrusted to certain native doctora "who travelled from vilbge 
to village. When it was revved that they m^ere chaigii:^ f«s 
for what was officially gratuitous, the state tried to exerefce m. eliecrivc 
control, but there were not emm^ dcctors. What was woisc, i^vc 
confidence had been greatly mMlermined. A new meffi'od wm tried 
whereby the local administrator rounded up the chiMren ki hfe dalrkA 
for a I»ut of -vaccination on certoin days of CTery^ month. Rapidity 
and exactitude in keeping thc^ appcmtoiciite was c^entM, otherw^ 
laiive zeal, never hot, was quickly duHed. The Mo'is proved the mert 
intractable. Hiey would literally take to' the woods at the ci»c»r% 
appjxmch. Tlie Khmers, with their traditional submi»»ii to aiithorhf , 
were the docile. What VMJcin^iii has succeeded in doing m shown 

by the amazingiy rapid growth of the populalfon. 

Eurc^Mos are Ic» subject to 'choIera thm the In A© Wm 

ctolera is a disMse,, but devefcipi 
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spreads rapidly, mth a very high mortality rate. The great epidemic 
of 1927 counted twenty-five thousand victims. There was another par- 
ticularly bad period from 1874 to 1877. Prisons were found to be 
excellent incubators, and the numerous canal population of Cochin- 
China were very ^ efficient transmitters. Annamite villages are still 
pretty oblivious to hygiene, but the government is making more and 
more efforts to improve sanitary conditions. Training in hygiemc 
injures is the most effective wzy of combating these epidemics. 

Skin diseases and rheumatism come principally from working too 
many hours in the wet mud of the rice-fields. Beriberi, a disease caused 
by a poor diet, has been controlled by improving the method of huskii^ 
rice. Leprc^y is also more under control through the use of nepr 
methods : three thousand lepers are now cared for in thirteen asylums. 
But many such cases are never declared, since it means the enforced 
separation of families. More scattered, seim-normal leper villages would 
deal better with this socio-medical problem. 

Improving sanitary conditions by an inspection of markets, ships, 
slau^ter-houscs, and drinking water in the towns has made more 
headway than in the rural districts. An insistence upon the immediate 
deckratmn of d^ths helps trace the origin of disease swiftly. Free 
tre^meri of mtives at climes and migratory ambulance units encourage 
hygienic propaganda. In building emphasis has been laid on the 
importance of proper house sites. Marshy regioiB must be avoided, 
m well M river banks where the natives are prone to build, and the 
Mid air in hous^ must be increased. The usual native home is shmU, 
and filled writh smoke to drive out the mosquitoes. The pmple 
are chrmiiolly under-nourMied, and any calamity places them peri- 
iotisly rntm to starvation. Tlie average rice 'diet is inadequate for men 
doii^ httvy labour, and the average Annamite consumes no more than 
a calories a day. Tlie mountain tribes are better off, since 

raise com aiMi beans, and can get meat through hunting. "Wlirt 
cm be 'An* lo the dwarfed and emaciated Annamites by means of t 
ifiet aiMi hjrgi^uc practices has been shown in the army. 

Ib Tonkin Mtive ctehing, t<X), is inadequate* The rain and coH 
feMi them iiBpiiote.cted, and it accounts for the frequency of 

«|W»ly ^amemg the children. All their clothe have ffse 
wre^ht, «Ki when they are cold they simply add another identfcd 
^rment they are fottin^c eimugh to have more than one. 

It is art to be ihrt the Annamites would respond wi4 

ianaeiMe U the primmed by 'Occidostal meoDe. 
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There is, too, a certain irony in subsidizing services to improve native 
welfare by a government which simultaneously forces on them con- 
sumption of noxious articles like opium and alcohol, simply for their 
revenue-bearing qualities. Such inconsistency corroborates the distrust 
engmdered by years of exploitation under the Hue govcmment, and 
makes the natives more than ever suspicious and hostile to change. 
Annamites are especially distrustful as patients. They downright refuse 
to permit amputation, since it runs counter to their religious belief that 
the body must remain intact. Tliey refuse to give their children the 
ini|k prescribed just because they have always held it in horror. The 
mountain tribes are even more superstitious and obstinate, esp«:iaiy 
alx)ut anything that threatens their mdependence. Thc»e who alow 
themselves to be operated on leave the hospital the moment the 
stitches are taken out. There is a universal taking of flight when con- 
valescence begins. But the famous ingratitude of Orientals is not 
axiomatic. Doctors in the colony testify to the touching if embarr^ii^ 
gifts they received from those whom they have h^ed. 

Annamites at best are never clean, but sickness shows up this trait 
in its most revolting form. To have his pulse taken, the patient clothed in 
be-vermined rags extends a grimy fist covered with layers of dust. 
Anminites have also a marked love for dramatizing themselves. Every 
illness is the scene of theatrical lamentation. Native doctom have the 
advant^e over Europeans in knowing what superstitions they have to 
combat. A physician in Indo-China has to have more patience and per- 
severance than in Europe, and he is paid less well for hfe pains. Native 
awistants play ducks drakes with labomtory expeiimeito. Instm- 
ments and the animals which are being experimented upon suddenli' 
dmppear. Observation of experiments is notoriously inacciirate b«»isc 
their signific^ce is not grasped. Also any course of action which 
dcuMnds the exertion is adopts. Ineita is a redoubtable 
to medical work, for among the Annamites Ieptt»y^ for example, » 
ww the equivalent of a social status, thi^ obvhitiiig &e neccaity for 
further 'exertion. 

A European doctor must be ingenious in adapting hfe methixte. 
'One physician found that the only way he cx>uld treat the Khas for 
bm achiri R was to paint a tiger in icMl-ine on each 'expansive chest, witfi 
the eaqjlanation that it would eat, the evil spirit that fitting the 
p®n. The tiger was so univer^Iy admired snui die cure mp rapid that 
die dortor was thereafter oompeUed to des%n t^rs » 

as- to retain his- patien^^ confidence. 

^1 
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Educaiim 

Education is the most important single factor in colonization. For 
the colonizing country it may mean the moral conquest of the con- 
quered, and a method of training them as collaborators. For the con- 
quered, it is the means of understanding the civilization of their 
masters, and by it of eventually emancipating themselves. For both 
it tmj lead to mutual understanding or to ineradicable antipathy. 

Under their own governments both the Indianized and Sinicized 
peoples gave to education a religious and moral significance that it has 
lost in the West. In Annam, moreover, it was linked to government 
office; it meant both a livelihood and a lifetime’s prestige. Education 
to the Orientals m^mt emancipation from manual labour, as sym- 
tolized by their mandarins’ long nails. This- mental set-up has run 
counter to Western concepts at so many important points that a 
conflict of ideas was inevitable. Not only was it necessary to cope with 
heteit^eneous native cultures, but the population’s uneven distribution 
over the surface of the land added to the practical problems. There 
was, too, the major issue of varied and suitable curricula, in which 
three additional factors raised their disquieting heads — ^the language 
vehicle, the expense, and the paucity of teachers. 

TTie language medium is still a moot question, though the most 
recent ®>Itit»n regards itself as definitive. Not only was it such a 
cardinal pomt in assimilationist doctrines that native education was 
loi^ confounded with a knowledge of the French language, but there 
were pimrtical difficulties in using the native languages to egress 
with preefeion complex ideas or technical terms. The first step wm 
to use qmx ngw in Cochin-'Qiiiia, where it became official for puMs: 

Missioiaries in the seventeenth century had invented thiS' 
into l^tin letters of the Annamite spoken langt^e. 
offered the enormous advantage of permitting a student to 
'Write Anmmke in three months, whereas formerly the 'Qiinese charmv 
ten nwpnred a lifetime^ effort. Quoc ngu is, essentially, an mstru- 
for mass Eteacy, and not for ffie expression of abstract ideas. Its 
tappropIVle has given to so much criticism lliat there his 

I^n M dfatMrt reveiston to favouring ^me more scholarly lai^ua^, 
e^iicr Qiiwae <Mr"Fieitoh, at least for secondary education. WvGxb 
fsii to triiiinph over Qun^^ in this duel. It is far ^sier to I^m 
■ted the im»itive eff cutting the Annamites off frem 

CSiawp — ImsA ' 'hm! modem — and orientatii^ their 

thisa^ mx> W«etii ch«mefc. 
al4 
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The early widespread use of quoc ngu had one important and totaly 
unexpected consequence. The learning of Chinese characters in the 
traditional education meant a simultaneous absorption of Confucianist 
morality, and chief among its principles was respert for parental and 
governmental authority. By enforcing the use of qum ngu^ the French 
not only cut off the Chinese influence as they desired, but they under- 
mined the natives’ respect for their own authority. In place of a primarily 
moral education, they substituted a poor instrument, and almost no 
instruction. Recognizing their mistake, the French are gradually trans- 
lating the Chinese classics into quoc ngUy but in the beginning they were 
non-existent, for the change had come too suddenly and too swccpinglj. 

Under the Admirals all the emphasis had been upon the Aimiiiiitcs* 
learning of French. In addition to abstract assimiktionist theory, the 
practical need for training interpreters or government clerks made this 
imperative. The Admirals did not want to destroy Annamite culture — ^ 
on the contrary. But there was no Scholar group left in Cochin-Chim* 
and they were, above all, absorbed by practical realities. Scholarship 
and premiums in a school founded in 1861 lured ambitious Annamites to 
study French so as to become interpreters, for those who were then 
serving in this capacity were former Mission pupils and spoke only 
poor Latin. The Admirals’ encouragement of learning French wm 
partly traceable to the current belief that the sts^nation of Chinese 
culture had been due to its system of writing. They attempted to 
restore the traditional education, and did succeed in op-cniiig a few 
communal schools. Villages were asked to send pupils to these new 
primary schools. At first they did so, thmking it to be a new form of 
cmvicy but when they grasped its purpose students 'Came flixrking. 
Missionaries and a few Annanutes were the first te«:heis, but the 
result of their rfforts was only a superficial knowledge of m 

no way comparable to the trwiitioiial educatibii which Ii»l died with 
the flight of the mandarins. A Normal Sch«K>l, founded in 1S71, tii«i 
to remedy this defect. &iiTOls for adute' wishing fo I«m Frawh 
were ato- crated and pl^ed under the CMBcer-Inspcctow* 

By the end of 1869. there were lafi prioMiy schools, 4t7W^ 

pupils out of a ppuMfon of more than a millfoii- The Mksfon schfx^b 
continued their work in wMch, fxith ha the elementary cduc^fon wd 
at the Cdlege of Adrm, the .three R*a were miRcd, wiA the ^tethista 
twi manu al training. In 1874 private wiucafen was p-Iaecd tttiip 
govcrnmeiit coiiioL 

The t^^era were t€» few and porfy priqitreii Tlie 
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School had to be suppressed and replaced by the ColUge Chasselmp- 
Lmlmt, The best of its graduates were to be sent to France, at the 
colony’s expense. The French curriculum was used, and it proved 
to have little interest or value for the natives. There was no study of 
Chinese characters in either primary or secondary education, the 
French that was learned was archaic and barbaric — ^the language of 
Louis XIV was heard again — ^in the streets of Saigon. Contrary to 
their intentions, the Admirals had not solved the practical problem 
of training interpreters. ITiey had unwittingly destroyed the tradi- 
tional education and had replaced it with the dubious quoc ngu^ rand 
nothing more. The problem of mass education was totally untouched. 

With the coming of the civil government, trailing clouds of assimi- 
iationist theories, there was pending in the air an important change in 
education. Le Myre was shocked by the poor material equipment. 
Buildings were small and unsanitary; textbooks non-existent or in- 
appropriate. But as regards a clear-cut educational policy, Le Myre’s 
contributions were not much more coherent than his predecessors. 
On paper schools were established in each village and canton, but by 
1884 nothing had materialized, and the education that was offered 
was even in retn^e^ion because no more teachers were being trained. 
The maaes continued in their illiterate slumber. The few teachers who 
existed worked without supervision, left to their own poor, pedagc^c 
device. It was a sad recx)rd for a rich colony like Cochin-China, 
twei^-five years after the conquest, and for a p-eople so zealous for 
edumtion m the Annaniites. Not content with an alr^dy inadeqiiate 
tm:hmg staff, anti-clericalism was undermining the Mission’s hold on 
the colony’s education. ‘Cochm-'China might possibly have found 
coiMiIatioii, if she had only been aware of it, in her services as an experi- 
isatal field for the other Annamite countries. 

Mm wms wtoral with a man of Bert’s scientific tramir^ and pro- 
MiHiced anti-clerical view, be fovouned lay education as the 
imAmm of cx)loiiijzation. Bert’s aim was to- diffuse a working kn^w- 
ledge #f Fraadi the Tonkinese masses. In studyii^ out his 'firrt 

pre^aBome, he was astonished to r^d in one of the tesi- 
lK»k» th«i in use 

the tone ^ the nKSt to man ; it draws and 

The i»w gives hto milk and ®l^p fiim^h tiwa wifo w<»l,^ 

^ Cto&f, J*, PteJ Btrt mi TmiMm (Ram, 1S87), p. 137. 
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This information was particularly useful in a country where no 
sheep exist, no cow gives milk to the natives, and horses do not draw 
wagons. In addition to the difficulties encountered in Cochin-China, 
through a penury of teachers and equipment, Bert had to d^ with 
the hostility of parents who preferred Chinese education to his new 
schools. Unlike the South, traditional culture still flourished in Annam- 
Tonkin, but alongside of it had been placed French schools for tmoing 
interpreters, and the Franco-Annamite schools which dispensed 
iBC^em education in both French and Annamite. Bert was ^pecialiy 
clever in winning over the natives to a modem curriculuin, and in 
training teachers by salary and promotion inducements. Beit% deadi 
mterrupted his plans for a Tonkinese Academy, where French and 
Annamite scholars w^ould have had a chance for contact and co-operative 
study. 

Doumer was too busy and too absorbed in the administration and 
economic life of the colony to alter the educational situation. Profes- 
sional schools in the three Annamite capitals were his mcBt important 
contribution. It was not until Beau’s administration that the second 
phase of Indo-Chinese education began. 

The Japanese victory of 1905 made the Annamites, heretofore 
hostile or indifferent, for the first time ^ger for Western educa- 
tion. Pham Boi Chau, the nationalist leader of the period, urged his 
cmnpatriots to l^m from the French, since Ctecidental l^mmg had 
been the secret of Jajan’s sucxe^. In 'Codiin-Qiina edU'Cation due 
to governmental inertia or economy had been reduced to a meidiaii®ltt 
for turning out interpreters and clerks; in the North, 

Plication was firmly entrendbed, and the Freiich schoob I»d ii»ic 
iK> real dmt on the people. As it stowi, the educ^oral was 

mcapable of training enligh^^ed collaborators, tfccm^ the ©otrtry 
was MX increasing need of their service. It took the Mtive dccarads 
for more and, better education to break through state’s tiinidity 
KMiinertk. 

Thou^ Beau was obviously taking' up hb work W'W 

»o oi%ijaal 'that he merits the title of mnovitor. His prfiici|al wm wis 
to bridge the 'gap betweoi thc' two parallel but mde^iMioit lystei^ 
of ttiucatkm. &holars tau^t the tiaditfonal culture, without t^ing 
way cx^nisMice of the modem world. Nor did the rtxtc try to cxcrc^’ 
ai^ oiuMd^'es coittinu^ to be prc|»red for thc man- 
^ uf yorc. The PiaiKx>-Aiu3*iiiite system paid 

tO tibc CufeUTC^ pffeMiy' 

aiy 
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tad secondary cnrricnk were almost identical with those of the Metro- 
poie. The language principally used w-as qmc ngu and a little French. 
To cut the Gordian linguistic knot. Beau \¥as willing to sacrifice qtm 
ngu and to use Chinese as the vehicle of traditional education, with 
French for the Franco- Annamite system. Not that he wanted them to 
continue working in watertight compartments, but rather to fuse the 
two systems, taking care to safeguard the position of Chinese characters 
as indispensable to the Annamites’ ethical training. He was not able 
to effect this in Cochin-China, however, where assimilation was still 
in the saddle. But he did manage to add to the curriculum there 
Western science which the natives w’'ere loudly demanding. The whole 
sj^cm was unified under a Director of Public Education. In time this 
proved to be over-centralized, so a local organization was set up for 
each of the countries. The whole reform paralleled the administrative 
trend towards decentralization. These changes were recommended by 
the Cimmi de de VEmdgmnmt Indigene^ made up of 

Frmch and native scholars under the chaumanship of members of the 
EFm>. 

In iy>7 the second meeting of this committee took up the problem 
of t€»:hers and school equipment, in all other matters clinging to the 
pregrfflame evolved in 1906. Teachers were the sj^em’s weakest spot. 
Not only was their trainii^ imperfect, but they always had their minds 
on a fwmible openiog in the administration, and so never gave them- 
selves wholly to t^hing. The Scholars could see nothing but the 
letter of their texts; respect for form had atrophied their thought and 
swde them uncompromising in their attitude towards everything 
Ocddaitei. The lative teachers in the Franco-Annamite Mrhewb 
were fpoorly trained, and in the key petitions there were the Froich 
jutf «jt fk>m the Mdtropole. TTiere was no contact between them and 
the &hokr8. 

&cc«iary education wm the field where pedagogic flaws showed 
up . Beau tried to remove some of the crauses by raising 

then away below their administrative coEeagues*, and 
1^ prif»te t €»cEers m^cess to imilions in the state sdbcw>ift. 

'*r€i taiu i^tructois a sectfoa of was formed at the new fibiMii 

well as a Normal Scliooh Not textlxx>ks in three lan^ 
^1^^ were pre|»i^, and a teter oiganiation of 'Oanni^ions 
Tlie work M 'the Gammittee hem vii«iicat«l by time, for fe -recom- 
WndttMw were very IhcaJIy foifow^ i». the fwt-War perwi. Tloi^ 
met whh by ,l»Mh B^rvcES 
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alike at the time they were enunciated, yet the old handicaps ol money 
and trained teachers prevented their becoming anything beyond i 
theory. Private efforts, both French and Annamite, continued to 
supplement the state’s defective system. 

The most ambitious educational move Beau made was the creation 
of the University at Hanoi. Japan had begun to attract Annamite 
students, who were also drawn to the University of Hong-Kong. Most 
Annamites found it far too expensive to send their chidren to study 
in France. Beau realized that if Indo-China did not provide higher 
eciucational facilities there would be an exodus of students who, by 
coming under foreign influences, might become a political danger for 
the colony. Attracting Chinese students to Hanoi ivould enhance 
the University’s prestige in Annamite eyes. He in no w'ise wished a 
University in the Occidental sense of the word, only a medium for 
interpreting Western ideas to the Annamites, This project, improperly 
understood by colonials and natives alike, w*as received with mimixcd 
hostility by the former, and with enthusiasm by the latter. 

The colonials thought Beau’s move to conciliate the native intelli- 
gentsia most ill-advised. They felt that the Annamites were seduced 
by the University’s pretentious name, and that it was premature to 
teach them Western notions of poHticai liberty. Bou replied that native 
education was no longer a purely academic question, and that the r«»at 
political events had forced it into the foregremnd. It w'ould be letter 
to permit the intefligentsia to evolve under the French a^is, with 
their traditional culture as the basis of educaikm and as a break 
an over-rapid transformation. TTie native uprmiiigs^ of were 
interpreted by both sides as prrof of their coitoiitioiis^ They were 
bkmed on a variety of caus^, raiding from the Rus«>-|a^ics€ War 
tn fiscal pressure, but some critics wmt below the s^urface fo fiffll that 
the educational system, notably in Ckiciunh'Qiiim> was fiMMiamciita% 
culpable. What, after all, was the aim of educatioa in a a^Iony ? 

If it were granted that the aim of educatfon, was to urrici^mii ami 
to be understood, iMe encouragement a>uM derived from the 
ciiiT'ent rmife in Imio-CliiM« 'Cha, thfe t»sk, wemM it be «ier 
for a thouMini Freachmea to Imm AiuMnitc than for 
Mtiv» to Imm French? whesre the trwiitfoiMl cdw^liaa stffl 
c^ed, it did little to prosMsie underetaailing or 

ptifric^ problems. Hie Frmii had t«€ii pre-emiMitif m 

reducii^ edmis^Dn to the trwnir®. of mamr government bi^ 

in r^ulto tixm had l»ea anythfog but fortiin^- 

X , ' 4% 
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Hie mtelHgentsia, who wanted a more general culture expected, in 
addition, to be entitled to high administrative office, just because 
diplomas in old Annam had been the guarantee of such positions. 
Literally in spite of themselves the Annamites were breaking loose 
from their old moorings and losing their attachment for a Chinese 
culture which gave them no solution for the world they lived in, but 
rather turned its back on all disquieting change. The government 
began to be accused of a parsimony in creating educational facilities by 
that very group which had, until only recently, held scornfully alcxif. 

Though the training of teachers and the compiling of textbooks 
needed more time, the change in native attitude was more immediately 
reflected in the much larger place education was being given in the 
federal budget. It was unfortunate that just at the time when Aimamita 
were showing initiative in acquiring Western culture the enthusiasm of 
France to dispense such an education was being dampened by the 
political agitation of i^8. The ensuing retirement of Western pedagogy 
within its academic shell was symbolized by the shutting down of the 
Hanoi University, to the vast deception of the Annamite students. 
Many still believed, however, that the cure for the unrest lay nc^ in 
tmie stringent kws, but in better education. In the orders given to 
Klobukowsky, France stressed the need for more primary and profo- 
sional mstniction, and pointed definitely away from secondary educa- 
tion on the ground that the Annamites were not yet prepared for it. 

In 1910 the Committee on Native Education held its third se^ion. 
Tension had by then sufficiently abated to take up the problem again 
dis|mstonately. There was, however, a marked shying off from higher 
education, and a concentration u|Km primary and professional training, 
and al^ on education for women* Even the traditional culture was iMt 
prcKif gainst censure. The mandarinal examinations rev<^ed the 
Iwirrid fKt that many Annamites had been reading Chinese revolu- 
tioiMiy tiwsis, the study of elemmtary Chinese charactera was hence- 
forth to confined to 'Cthical works. 

Hie CJwnmmee afe> pointed out two danger signals on the li0ria>nr 
l»i feeiuig b^ween the admini^ration and the educational authori- 
the Cmtfiniied inadequacy of the teaching staff- 'TTiis latter 
^ imKh to 'the teaching of French children as to 
Wlife When duMnKi returned to France, they shocked 

t^re hf their elmnesnfeary mistakes in grammar. Moraiver, 
wcded toKshers of ito own, not thc»e who fr^i 
fitm in A beii^ carried on betwcei 
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the graduates of the Jules Ferry School in Paris and th«e of the St 
Cloud Normal School for the best teaching positions in the colony* 
iB^ead of devoting themselves to internal wrangling for the key 
positions, the whole staff could have better occupied itself with evolving 
new methods and programmes adapted to the colony’s needs. A move- 
ment was even set on foot in Paris agmnst these sterile stni^les. Aukrd 
in 1912 resigned from the Presidency of the Missim La^s because the 
St. Cloud School had kept a ten-yor monopoly of Indo-Chinese 
pedagogy. 

^ Sarraut, in an effort to win over the native mtelligenfeia, opened more 
secondary schools to them, and in so doing he furthered project 

of fusing the two educational systems more completely. In Ckinlxxiit 
and Laos, he continued to work through the tx>nzes and pagoda schools, 
trying to mexiemize their methods and programme. But he dis- 
couraged sending Annamites to study in France. He also tried vainly 
to instil in all classes of natives the realization that a diploma W2S not 
the equivalent of a position in the administration, and he further 
endeavoured to turn their activities into other channels. Sanaut was 
no innovator in the educational field. He followed prudently in B«u’s 
footsteps, but he also represented the reaction in his emphask on 
utilitarian forms of education. Although he tried to win back the 
ahenated intelligentsia and to promote greater understanding between 
the two peoples, his conciliatory jKilic^ did not at the time go so far 
as to favour higher eduction for the Annarnites. 

Sarraut accomplished very little from the eduatfoiml vicwf^ml, 
and even his mild moves to o-poa urnre fycim to native students provoked 
new criticism. The Annaimt^ CTmpWned that they paid all the Ixe®, 
and that the openings for them were only such pfac'cs as were left 
open when all the French studei]^ had been 'taken in* further 
ciidcized the inferior foexi and lodging given them. It was indeed a 
curfous fact that where Arrant in hh adminktrarivc, and 

judichtl pre^rammes was markcxify literal, he stewed himscK’ timid 
and ineffectual in the educ^tioiial field. 

In 19 1 5 comi^tilive eamiiiatens- for the nmiMkrmate were ateteted , 
and thk was the d^th^^itesce for culture. Hcfttc&rdi 

Cfonfticteiisin was bankrupt hi Iiidch^Iliina, the study of the 

became a private '^rterprise and an cxerciie in sdxikrt*;' 
rh^iric,' iHireteed to obtainii^' office* Ttere only a 

|wtial iwtirrwjthm when Varenne recos^lftiited the comHiuMl 
the felme ctf tme^aad 'Cidture— ito slow m Tmkm wm 

afi 
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unlike its brutal suppression in Cochin-China — ^meant the triumph 
of Franco- Annamite education, and of French as the language medium. 
It also meant new life for assimilationist theories in education, just 
when they were dying in the administration. It meant relegating the 
traditional culture to the role of a museum piece, and it meant destroy- 
ing the foundation and cement of Annamite society. 

Sarraut’s most important contribution lay in the field of organiza- 
tion. He compiled the Code de V Instruction Publique out of a vast morass 
of edicts and circulars. This charter of Indo-Chinese education wm 
too hastily drawn up, and it showed almost immediately disquieting 
omissions. Its almost sole pedagogic principle was that French should 
be the vehicle of instruction, even for primary classes. This was part 
of the super-unification trend, wrhich placed the whole system under 
a Higher Education Service. The practical difficulty of finding in- 
structors to t^ch a foreign langu^e to a predominantly rural people 
who, furthermore, would have little use for it, made for a very Icme 
applioition of this ruling. This was thought, however, to be a purely 
temporary necessity, and the language principle firmly established. 
The ateence of further pedagogic concepts was a serious handicap. The 
toching eS'pecially after the War, "was increasingly imbued with 
French and m^ods, and no effort w^as made to find new pro- 
grammes adapted to the colony. The movement towards specializing 
administrative and judicial functionaries wus not echoed in the -educa- 
tmnal field. Assimilatmn reigned there supreme, and the wise recx>m- 
mmdatioiis of 'Committees were forgotten. 

The War forced many of these discrepancies into the foregroimd 
which la^it otherwise have taken years to 1:^ revved. &rraut re- 
turned for his second tenn, full of a desire to rew'ard native aid to the 
n»^er'€wmtry by better educ^ional facilities. He reversed his former 
fMiIicy cw-d-w the mteU^entsia, and re-opened the Hanoi 
Uwveisity, The Schwls 'Of Medicine and Pharmacy had survi’vcd 
die prfflfknis holcMaust, and now he created five new faculti^ of 
^mui^rsitois -and faw, forestry and agriculture, veterinary tiainiE^, 
pii-Nic , worls-* T%e per iwri^se roistered from 1917 to 

1911 s in Ae mwiter of studexte was a tribute to &iTaut*s activity, 

hm etm them tfiiy €«% msmUr^d 150, c»o, Tlie bud^ altoent, W 
risen from to 4/100,000 piastres, 'yet dte sciiools vrere 

rtil tM few for Chi the whole Sarraut^s work was 

uado'fie hj time ,iis wlUbonioi^, The te^cMi^ ^aff whicii he 
tried to improve tiM>k the bft iito fts teeth tmi won for itself 
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Metropolitan methods autonomy from administrative control. The 
natives continued to think that diplomas entitled them to govemment 
ofSce^ — a concept to which new life was given when Lx)ng opened 
cadres lateraux in the administration to French-educated natives. 

The decide of the 1920’s saw a radical change in educational policy. 
Part of Merlin’s reactionary native policy — ^part of the general pulling 
in of liberal horns after the War — ^was what he termed horizontal 
eduration. This primarily expressed his rather negative dread of higher 
education for the native intelligentsia. In spite of his expre^ed desire 
to^educate the masses, only 2CK>,ooo children out of 2,000,000 of potential 
schwl age received any mstnicdon under his aegis. This meant literacy 
for only one boy out of twelve, or for one girl in a hundred. He Canton 
bomb designed for Merlin’s demolition had the unexpected consequence 
of precipitating a change in his edurational policy. Certain aciMe minds 
had begtm to link the social and political unrest to the uprooting of the 
Annamite from his traditional culture effected by the Franco- Anmmite 
schools. The student strikes of the next few years gave body to this 
reproach. Not only were the Annamite students guilty of indiscipline 
in the classroom, but also in the home. Parents imbued with Cbnfucianist 
respect for authority were horrified at the impertinence and rebellion of 
their children trained under the new system. These students were in the 
unstable, transitional stage, unhappily suspended between two cultures 
to neither of which they definitely belonged. 

When the Rector of a French Univeraity took over the direction of 
Indo-C 3 iinese education in 1921 the br^k with traditional culture wm 
complete. Programme and methods alike were wholly Frmch and mt- 
suitoi to an Oriental mentality. No matter how" distii^iiislicd Aeir 
aademic record in France, teachers who knew nodui]^ of the Anm- 
mit^ or of their 'Civilization urere not qualffied to imtiucA them* In 
1924, to remedy this pedagogic inadequsuy, two Nomal Scha>ls for 
«ch country of the Union were prescribeci. Aside from the psycholo- 
gkai evils in the transplar^ed French sy^em, their effect on the budget 
ww ‘equally lamenteble. Im|Knting ahnwt .all teachers from FraiKC ww 
and wasteful. Morcerver, ‘Pirib get rid of its elderly is- 
tractors, nearing 'the age of on the colony. Another cvid«»e 

'Of waste was the cr^tioii of a Schwl of Ped^^^ w^$b 

diploma was a ‘Snare and a delusioii,'for it vras not the equivalei^ #f Ae 
M^rop^Ie’s. It had bew created for the benefit of th-e 
'^0 andd therein -mm addhfonal iocome. RwA ftvoiiritMt 
p^wfai OTcr the 'nomiwAm of the staff of the &:hool of 
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Am. An arbitrary selection of high-salaried teachers was not made on 
the basis of their diplomas. Students, too, could be coerced into taking 
extra couiaes, with additional tuition as a refined kind of blackmail 
practised by the teachers w^ho controlled the distribution of degrees. 

Although the earning capacities of these diplomas w^as being slowly 
improved by the admission of more educated natives to government 
cjfee, their cultural and practical value was nil. For one thing, there 
was a lack of modem textbooks. Like much of Beau’s work, his efforts 
to revise manuals had been still-bom, and the beginning he had made 
was swept away in the rising tide of Metropolitan methods which h^ 
been transplanted to the colony. In elementary education the majority 
of Annamites could only afford, by the greatest sacrifice, to keep their 
children in school for three years. It availed them little to spend this 
precious time in learning, in garbled French, the names of a few 
objects which they straightway forgot. Obviously elementary educm- 
tion should use the native language as its instrument. The whole 
prc^ramme from top to bottom needed overhauling, and a general taking 
of stock. 

Fundamentally there bad to be a recognition that the Annamite’s 
mental set-up is differmt from a European’s. If the Annamite was to 
be brought up in total igrwrance of Ms own language and literature, 
if he were to have substituted for the strong traditional moral discipline 
an analysis of the emotions, it could only be expected that he would 
grow up unstable and unbakiK^ed. The traditional emphasis has always 
been upon a maximum of memorkii^ and a minimum of original 
thou^t, so it is no wonder that the reverse proved unnerving. An 
Annamite’s cultural rcx^ must be in his own country, hmce elementary 
education 'had to swing back towards CMn^e teacHngs. A m^re 
tedmt mi^t ’ safely be exjK)®ed to W^em ideas if he were fir^ 
orieitoted in Ms own civilizatioiL ^Over-centralization and over-uni- 
formity in a counfey of such ;divefse peoples was officially rwc^nizwl 
't» an erron Hie Annamite had teem educated tcM> much to suit 
PreKh'aetxIs, umI ,iMrt eimu^ for his own developincait — ahhmi^ it 
nuirt te th^ siiM^ 2^5 this |K>licy' had tem aided and rfietted 

hy native lh«ai^lv€s. On both sid'^ there had teen a deKterate 
'Of Am^nh^e cuteiral bridges. If and political diafipline 
I*i stifeied, a&d i»AiaotalIy Occidealal prestige, it hai l admitfeecify 
te« owtti % foiifty 'eii:k:alion. Annamite youth was cxduffile 

mflamnuftory ri ding of Fiendi diasws 

tirf the h^ofy of the RevoIiUMHu 
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The trend towards developing mass rather dian higher cduotion 
was so strong that even Varenne — who favonred a literal native {»!i£y — 
was swept along in the current. His educational programinc in 
general, the fulfilment of changes inaugurated by Ms predceessois, 
but his own contribution w^as the revival of communal schools. He 
found that Aimamite villages were willing to share the expense of 
buildings and instructors if they were aided by suteidies. This vilagc 
co-operation with its restoration of communal prerc^tives was exoclcnt 
lx>th psychologically and financially, and it made imss education for 
tl|e fimt time feasible. The curricula were adapted to the particular 
group and language, and it was no longer the usual ffight of thcoietsml 
fancy on the part of a distant Metropolitan mind. 

Solving the problem of higher education was much more com- 
plicated. At the outset had come a series of student strikes, tte first 
school strike had occurred at Hu 6 in 1^39, and at the time there lad 
been no convenient Bolshevism on which to ky the blame. Proi»bly 
only a small percentage of teachers had unleashed the hostility of tl«ir 
students, but it was enough to arouse the colonials’ fears and to rekto 
the problem of secondary education to the current |x>litical fermentation. 
Always in Annum discontent has been evidenced by colkctive mtter 
than individual protests. 

The treatment of the strikers in 1926-27 was anything Init tactfai 
On the anniversary of Phan Chau Trinh’s d^th, the students apf^red 
in crape bands. Instead of ignoring it thek professors took it » a 
symbol of revolt. The head of Hanoi’s prinary 'cdumfioa viotoly 
tore off one of th^ bands and stamped on it. l^rikcs troke mit ewrf- 
where in the colony, but tte im|»rtant vmre in Cbdim-CMfi*. 

Hie Aimanutes ^complained that the m piwri« if toI m 

principle, were closed to' ttem; that French studOTls liwi a dispro- 
|K>rtionate number of pkees^; that tjbeir i^ogramnws wie mwle foe 
them and not for tte Annamites. At the &iTaiit lytie in 1927 tide wem 
'f^nly Annamites out of 73^ pupik. The Cl®s^foup-I^ub*t 
had only Annamites and Ckirfjodiaiis. Tksy fur&yr 'deiMnifed 
fligt the 'diplonas delivered in Inito-'Chin^e ichcxik sImiuM Iw the 
equivaleiit of tho-se in France, where students found that ti» c»teiy s 
twocakinn^te was not iroognfoed. perforce adekd ^veral towc 
years of study, 'and by the tiiw they were. piiBf»refi oftea fouwi 
thwoMclveS’ beyond' tlie; age hunt for comi^tilave The 

fiiMicM dain m tiek familks’ iMmmxB, ;alr«if almost 
"W® ttere%" ^^tly i^ar^wed. An end stoiild 1 * put to tte 
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mockery of the Hanoi University: the fa9ade was imposing but its 
classrooms were empty. The standards were low by comparison with 
French Universities, but even so appallingly few graduates were turned 
out. In 1925 there were only tV'Cnty-five Bachelors of Arts; and in 
1926 only nine. Moreover, the quality of these chosen few was very 
mediocre. The lack of money and trained teachers was always cited to 
excuse these defects, but a little more activity on the part of the ofSciak, 
and some of the money spent on unnecessarily elaborate buildings, 
might have wrought the needed change, 

Varenne concentrated on improving the quality and preparation pf 
Indo-Chinese teachers. He wanted a Normal School for every province, 
but his actual achievements fell well below that mark. He raised 
tochers’ salaries, trying to attract better men from France, and yet not 
let them transplant, as they had been doing, the whole French system. 
Indo-China needed sf^cialized teachers, just as it needed special 
programmes. Indo-Chinese diplomas must be made the equivalent of 
French Universities’. This could be done by raising the standards, which 
in turn depended on the quality of the teaching staff and the super- 
vision of a corps of Inspectors. More place on the curricula was to be 
given to ethics and Chinese characters. In 1928 a new lycee w^as opened 
at &dgon, which immediately took care of six himdred students. Far 
Eastern humanities could iiK>re appropriately replace Latin and Greek. 
Ffforts were t^ing made to turn the intelligentsia to professional and 
technical cinptoyinent, and away from the idealization of government 
employ as the mh occupation worthy of a cultured man. 

The imfKJtus given to this prc^ramme lasted through the regime 
of Vtieniie’s sua^ssor. Even h^rt-searchings that succeeded the 
Yentey uprising did not fundaimntally alter the principles of educa- 
it imd been worked out in the late igzo’s* The evils which were 
cfMci2»d tl^n had imt yet had suffik^nt time to be eradicated — tl» 
of the eduction received in France, and the uiic%e^ed 
and iimppro|mate curriculum offered in Indo-China. The revek^n 
tte die Communist inm’’c,iiM;nt wm one of Iteders^, and not of tl» 
fed to a new ^mitaking of higher education. 

In baccalaureate was made the equivrient 

of ite Fre»:h^ and in; 'fee wme jmi the tiadbing mandarins were 
»|»cfeli»d ' m I himch of fee admiiii^jafein, l^^^iamirrs were revirod 
»di|^d to the diferent pmpfes in fee rofeay ; fee revival of B«»*s 
Cfemsnitte^ liiwd to fee gap 't^wcen aclmiiiistratibn and 

education anfeofeKs; m$m ediicatim in vil%e mhmh would l*«p 
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cMldren more ixnder the authority of home and Confucius — in short, 
there was an attempt to put into practice the realization that admiiiis^- 
Ixators, pedagogues, and natives alike had the same fundamental 
interests. 

A corollary to the whole educational problem lay in the dubious 
future in store for graduates of the colony’s higher schools. Three 
hundred law school graduates annually for a country of 23,cxx5,cxx> 
was a menace to the social equilibrium. The Beaux Arts School, 
admirable attempt to rescue native art from its demdence, could 
offer its graduates nothing beyond the felicitous title of Drawing 
Professors. The Hanoi University, no more than a nursery for func- 
tionaries, had medical graduates who were not entitled to the rank 
of doctor, but were euphoniously known as Hygiene Officers. No 
two successive Governors could reojncile themselves to maMiig a 
rolity out of this so-called University. Merlin, for example, nullified 
the impetus given to it by Sarraut. Only his signature was needed, 
when he disembarked in Indo-China, to make Hanoi’s diplomas the 
equivalent of the French, but Merlin suppressed the law school. He 
replaced it with an ecole des hautes etudes^ which dispensed a very 
limited legal training along with Sino-Annamite humanities, to wHch 
students had already been exposed in secondary schook. Very few 
graduates could be taken into the administration, and the disgruntied 
maprity who failed to be employed threw themselves into pugnacious 
politics — and this was especially true of tho-se who had returned from 
study in France. 

Very few Annamites had the means to .siippleimnt their 
feaming by a sojourn in France. Moreover, other otetaefes, espemlly 
since 1924, have been increasing^ put in their way. Not tto the ^vera- 
meat gives an outright refusal, but it makes 'every step diKBiiia^g 
difficult. In the early 'days it was prindf^iy royalty who "went to 
France for stody. So little was n^e of 'some of th^e priiM»s that few 
others were inspired to do likewi^. Chie unefe of ti^ Aanamite 
l^ror was sent to France in i'9oy, ,and after a few nmatte shipfcd hick 
^in without ^even beii^, allowed to ^ Paris. 

Recent efforts, however, have wmdc — ^witoem 'Ac attentfoni 

showered on Dinh — to win. Annamite students’ desverthiB. it 

was put of Ekiun^r’s and IBtou’s pnogiamme to send pfomismg jmmg 
Mlivca to France m m tB swke them radiate French 'Cultor* 
ticir return. The Kycfong fiaw» was one of tte 
Be«ii WM not di^xnir^ed', however, and wWewd thC' acxi|» of htt 
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experiment by placing it on an academic merit basis. In the colony tlie 
AUiance Frmfaise and the Societe d'Enseignement Mutuel co-operated 
with the Comite Paul Berty in Paris, in the selection and care of students. 
But it has been the |x>litical activities of Annamite students, both m 
France and in the a>lony, that has made the colony so chary about 
ending more to France, and much more ready to improve the local 
educational facilities. 

In 1930 various incidents 'which occurred in the Latin Quarter 
alarmed conservatives. Blood was shed at a cafe meeting of Annamites 
and French, discussing a proposed Annamite branch of the Jeumms 
P^rmfes, As a protest against the suppression of the Yenbay uprisings, 
and also against the monopolist-donor, Fontaine (at the dedication of 
the Makm ds rindockine at the Cite Universitaire to which he had 
given 50,cxx> out of a total cost of 7,500,000 francs), tracts were thrown 
into the auditorium, and the Annamite who had risen gracefully to 
acknowledge the gift was called a yellow dog in the full richness of 
the Annamite tongue. The house was subsequently boycotted as a 
protest by almost aU of the three hundred Annamite students then in 
I^ns. An as^jciatioo of these students, formerly subsidized by the 
^vemment, was m>w hastily dissolved. The remnants, however, 
formed tl^msclves into two camps, paralleling the cx>mmunist- 
natkmiKst split in Indo-C 3 iiiia itself. 

Alarm^ts regard P!aris as the hotbed of radicalism which encourages 
Annamites to turn and rend the country which has educated 
ttem. Others claim that it is only the non-serious students who ocxupy 
themselves with politico — ceux qid font leurs etudes d la brassenCy w 1 m > 
dwir |Mrents® moMy and who are stranded tecause they do not 
daie' t© retiim to the cofony without those diplomas which they have 
W|^K^dly acquirh^. There can certainly be no refle<A>n made 
iipcm ti» quahty of Annamite brains: it was an Annamite who recently 
won tte higtesi Ikukwis in Batin and Greek at the Ecole iVonw^f 
lave dMiiigoisted themselves at the famous Lyc-h 
wd the EetJe Ptdyiedmiqm, Indo-Qiina has two 
Ihiy Khfem, fomar pupil of the Ec<de Norwmh 

Xmn Han, foimerly a student of the Emh P&Iy^ 
ixikmy can wim boast a ckrfde cM^^m in the- Para 
PlMta Huu, 'Chu ; two ^Memrs is ktireSy Nguyen Alanh Tuojog 
and N^en Y«a H^ea; tm drnmms is Allle ptmng TM Nga 

mi Ikm& Tlinli. TIm^ who succeed have given pxxif aot only 
^ foil M cmsi^nal as wel*. 
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The necessity for learning qmc ttgu, Chinese characters^ and Frendi 
has delayed the Annamite student in the colony so that he is zhmi 
three years older than his French ckssmates. Because there are fewer 
openings in the colonial lycees^ the competition among AnBamite 
students is keener and the examination, in consequence, harder. Then 
the government may refuse to grant him a passport, if there is any 
rrason to doubt his loyalty. Once in France he finds that — until 1930 — 
his colonial baccalaureate is not accepted by the Universities there. 
The courses he must make up, in addition to his regular studies, iwp 
him from arriving at the do-ctorate until he is almost thirty-five. Until 
recently little was done for the Annamite student in Paris, His health 
and moral code were both undermined by the brusque transpknta&m. 

It seems unfortunate that the present trend, accentuated ly* Ae 
depression, is strongly against encouraging Annamites to go to France. 
They may absorb the superficial side of French life, they nay waste 
their time and substance in riotous living or become blood-curdling 
revolutionaries — ^but they got a view of the world and an 
treatment by the French of France which they never receive in the 
colony. Despite the number of scholarships granted, independent nMans 
are required to enjoy this privilege, and the result nowadays has l)«ii 
not a democracy of education, as in old Annam, but a practiral limita- 
tion of the educated class to the phitocracy. It seems unfortiimtc tiat 
the French have preferred the alternative of improving the cdum- 
tional system in Indo-'China, so as to obviate the nemssity for a>ia- 
pleting training in France, to a more careful sefectioa of tlM^' ahfe to 
profit by Metropolitan culture. It may be safer, but the tie 

nothing like so rewarding. 

The trials of the Annamite student are not over wfen rettwes 
Ms hard-won diploma. He is treated with. .8r®|fiaoii iiffen Ms ^inii 
to' the colony by the autM>rfties and Ms family alike. TTjey far 
him as a potential revolutionary ot .dMfte Mm as a awaited |»ig — ' 
and both assumptfons are often subsfantmted. But tte ^archii^ of 
Ms M^age for seditfous Iheratere, and tte ^neral he 

rweives, as weH as tibe dfficully he has in finding a suilal^ pwMim* 
are enough to' turn the mik^^ intrilectiial into a r^jng Commuoirt* 

'(Mcials rrla'i,m that the inte2igaitsia% OTinpliintB are 
Robin^s invatigatioii of urempfoyed University graduate* — wMA 
n»y be official Wartiey — reveafed only twenty-six whMMit 
There are nany naoie wto are less M^ify qudiffcd but ixj 

vriffi l^r tot. 'Tysm inen feel dM: ttej have ^lent iWK:h 
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time and money for an education that has given no practical results* 
This is only natural in view of the traditional link between diplonm 
and the Annamite civil service, but it is not so simple as it appears. 
Many whose brilliant promise is revealed by their diplomas dissijmte 
Iheir energies in a thousand wild schemes that never come to fruition. 
Almost as many diplomas were acquired for reasons of social or inteb 
kctual snobl^ry — a good position or a brilliant marriage — and they 
do not represent a cultured mind or zeal for further knowledge. Often 
their studies are not related to their future utility to the colony or to 
the openings available. If the more practical and less tradition-ridden 
Cbchin-Ciiinese have shown more interest in scientific studies, the 
Tonkinese still cling to literature and law. 

ORGANIZATION 

The organization of present-day Indo-Chinese education has been 
tihe result of many false steps and hesitations. It is too soon to pro- 
nounce it definitive, yet the hard school of experience in which it has 
evolved fads one to conclude that the framework has at last been made 
durable. The whole system is placed under a Director, the ex-Rector of a 
French University, who lays down the basic pedagogic principles, but 
who faves the administration to his subordiiiates. 

Mmaiy education has finally had the courage to diverge radically 
from the French model; now in only higher education do the two 
systems re»mbie each other. Its basis is the three R^s, taught in the 
iMtive akmg with moral precepts, rules of hygiene, and an 

mtnxiuctmn to the history and geography of Indo-China, its agri- 
cidture, and history, with an optional course in the French language 
for pipils desiring to pumie their studies farther. This course is limited 
to three years, for the very practical reason that the vast majority of 
ciAtoen give iiM>iTe time than that to education- At the dose of 

tite firrt year hdf of the children withdraw : half of the remainder do 
likew®e at end of ti» sec»nd y^tr, so that if the time limit were 
there woaiW be virtually mo pupils. The teachers must have a 
ffam focal normal schools and have served one y^r’^s 
potaffoti, wA frwlitent, attendance at vacation schools to keep than up 

»i piiMiy shEnvn in tiie varmtions made 

for prnn^ve, The courses’ duiation is lengliieiied and ' the 

i^ce is giwQi to labour. ]fecaii» 
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of the impossible variety in language, French has had to used there 
as the vehicle of instruction, but even here room has been left for ^ch 
milieu to fuse its own, as best it can, with Western education, Varenne's 
happy solution of having communal schools has gone far to solve the 
rural education problem. In Cochin-China elementary education was, 
ironically enough for the education-minded Annamitcs, imde obliga- 
tory in 1927. This was a government pledge rather than an actuality. 
Yet in 1931 out of the 1,419 communes, there vrere only 115 without 
schools, representing a population of icx),ocx> without instruction,^ 

^The Franco-native system is divided into primary, higher-primary, 
and secondary education. The name erroneously suggests the nationality 
of the pupils, when it only refers to the blend of two progranimes of 
study. It is traditional in the sense that it teachiK Far Eastern humaiii^ 
ties, and French is the language of instruction. The priimry sta^ 
occupies three years. It gives a more complete trainiiig in French and 
'a>ntinues the elementary courses, Chinese characters are compulsory 
for the Annamite students, just as Pali is required of the Khmers and 
Laotians. Teachers are still natives, but fortified with a higher diploim, 
French superintendents exist in the urban centres, and French In- 
spectors make a regular tour of rural schools. A final competitiw 
system rigorously eliminates about nine-tentl^ of those who enter this 
cycle, and there is yet ano-ther test before these survivors on move on 
to the next stage of higher-elementmy studies. Strict cxamiiiations and 
t severe weeding out p^roc^ss have nade the standard of oertifimtc 
for these stU'dies so high that it has been given preference on the tctchir^ 
staff over its Metropolitan equivaknt- Alxsut half of the stedents hi 
the ultimate stage are boarders, and about one-third of these t«»ivc 
state scholarships, 

TTie excellence of Indo-Chis^se ^conctej" edu'catibn niched an 
etoquent testimonial when its diptoma was iMde o,fficiaiy cqial to its 
French cxil^gue, and opened the <foor of French h%tef ediicmtfoii 
wifibout reservations. Native «ist at &i»t and &igoa, and 
much rmire recentfy in Pnom-Penh and ; their tmehisg' stiff is mtife 

up of French Masters of Art or Aiaainites may 

h^ween prefaribg for tim kx^al or ^ Mete|»Ktia laccalaiirwfe— 
diSBrence lying only in the d»»ce erf 'and not in standard. 

The French tmccatonreate is prefaied in tiirce cofonkl 

and Mat. 'Of th^ DaM is ^ cmly ea^mivcly for 
Eiiiop«TO. Natives are stii aitoilted onfy m prof»rti«ii m vtimAt 

'Cmmmt Bepest, 1931. 
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occur after the French pupils have matriculated, but the improvement 
in their standards has removed most of the bitterness and pressure 
there. In these lycies there are special courses for the foreign group, 
as represented by Japanese, Siamese, and Chinese, although there is 
a general desire to draw them all into the French higher education. 

In the field of higher education all distinction between the two 
systems di^ppear. The School of Medicine and Pharmacy is incon- 
testably the most important. Until recently its graduates had to go to 
France for their final examination, but now Indo-China, with Algeria, 
dmxts the distinction of being the only colony whose medical degree 
equals that of France. The only reserve is that medical practice must 
be a>nfined to the colony: this is no reflection upon the standard of its 
diplomas, but an effort to have the colony profit by the education it 
has dispensed. The law school at Hanoi had its most recent incarnation 
in 1931. Law had previously been combined with literary studies. 
Raising that school’s ^andards, as well as admission to the Bar, has 
given new stknuius to this ever-popular study. Abortive attempts were 
made in to create a Faculty of Liberal Arts, a School for 

Higher Indo-Chinese Studies, a Higher School for Pedagogy, etc. 
Ttere were dso beginnings of a School of Public Works and a Faculty 
of Sctence. The only two Faculties of the Hanoi University having a 
fa%h standard and unquestioned durability and utility are those of Medi- 
ae and Law. In 1935 Robin eliminated all but those two schwls. 

The education of Annamite wom^n is the most original contribiition 
m«ie by the Frendi in the whole field, A native wo-man’s status Ead 
alrmdy been expanded in practioe teyond its narrow legal limits, as 
a wife and even iMre as a mother. But her education was nil eimcpt 
in MwkKmtic families w'here was taught music, poetry, and the 
ml» of d^ss. Committed in 1^7 formally took up the problem 

for time- Annamite woumi n^ded above all practice 

'wre MKKMg worst housekeepers in the world, and infant 
w» enommus. Only later did the practical merge into 
'eduanioii. The i^uh has been a rmrv^Hously rapid and 
offen laenatoc emandpalfen. It is amusing to note that it is the nM»t 
Ctexfcslt^ted Aimamite men who are the worst enemies of the 
irf fenate, conqmtrKits.^ The amservative tradition k 
stjimg and, priiunple of women’s freedom is accepted 

aloiig w^i otter wten 'carried intO' practice there is 

® Cl TO by Tima TOeu To and Bai TO Ptiw, 

Cn^ A Im ^mrnfMfdm m 1933 ). 
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still a deep-dyed suspicion. Certainly a large part of CoimBunism’s 
popularity is due to the role it assigns to women. In Ind'O-CHm the 
feminist problem exists in embryo, but as yet the pro^itton of women 
who have had higher education is so small that the issue is almost 
wholly academic - 

Professional and technical education has had an uphill struggle, in 
spite of state encouragement and the striking economic development 
of the colony. Manual labour introduced into the curriculum of 
elementary schools was the first attempt made to destroy the age-old 
CWental prejudice. This amounted only to a training in viewpoint: a 
real apprenticeship is oflFered in institutions like the Professional 
School at Hu^ for both industry and commerce. This tvf^ school has 
been extended to the other countries and technical courses added to 
the regular school programmes. The Cambodian School of Arts is tl« 
most advanced of these vocational institutions. There are also more 
industrial courses: Saigon has a school to train Asiatic mcchaniciaiis. 
Both private industry and state aid combine to promote such tiaming. 
That there is an increased interest in this plmse of education is shown 
by the presence of four times as many students in these schools m 
twenty years ago. Yet, in 1931, their numt«r only totalled two thousand 
— a very small percentage of the population. 

French art instruction has had the worthy aim of saving Anmmite 
art from itself. The very existence of this native art is probkmatical: 
it may only a saddened and simplified version of its CMne« masters. 
The ornamentation is notably p<K>r and the a>Iours drab. Unoertahity 
and f^r of the morrow is reflec^d in Annamile art, which was alr»df 
suffering decadence before the French conquest. 'Hie Fmsc^ 
effort was negative — to mnserve what was hft of the art of ohl Aaa«a. 
TMs "was. done officially by the and priwately 1:^ gmiips Ike 
the Smxte Frmtco-AmmmU and tim Ami im f’l&WF Mm. Chi die 
fmitive side there was an ^ly iroc^nitkiii of the ckngew of Eurof^ii 
inffuenc^, notably in Mission teadbmg, domiimtiag and cxtinguiftoig 
native art. Only two new art imhislries 'have t^n bf tte 

French — that of lace-making and mg-nomking, both l»»d on Eiirc^»ii 
Bwlcls, for the export trade. 

The first difficulty in restoring native arlS' hm been to feid 
piiatc teachers. Annamites have always suffered from a disdain irf 
BCttniial M»ur, md the artist m ^rlinikr has iwi a hm mxid wi 
status. Evening courses at the SixMii' and, on s 
S€^e, the ■ Arts Schoolt aimed to train i»tive t€*d*f* 

m 
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as a better iBediom than Europeans for effecting a renaissance of 
Annamite art. It was thought that the spirit of Oriental art could be 
retained and, at the same time, the European ideal of the observation 
of nature. Museums and Expositions have been very helpful not only 
in introducing those ideas, but in revealing the stages of their develop- 
ment. The 1910 Exposition showed the addition of perspective, move- 
ment, and chiaroscuro: that of 1902 revolutionized the embroidery 
industry of Hanoi. There was at the beginning a strong native reaction 
against idealization of the human figure, especially the female form, 
for Annamite art follows the Chinese in being dominated by the scxpic 
aspects of nature. 

The Hanoi Exposition of i(pz was a symthesis of such mutual mis- 
undemtandings. On the French jury which selected the pictures for 
exportation there was not one man who had ever lived in the Far 
East, and who might have gauged the horrified reaction of the Indo- 
Chinese to the goodly scattering of nudes. No attempt was made to 
understand what might interest an Oriental clientele or answ^er its 
needs. The Emperor of Annam was seen standing fascinated before a 
window display of dress shields. When the Annamites voted for their 
favourite picture they unanimously selected Rousseau’s Le Boemf. 
This familiar and bucolic subject was so realistically portrayed that 
they at once felt at home. Slavish copying of copies, or photographic 
reproductioBs, are the principal stumbling-blocks to Annamite pro- 
grras in art. There h no point in having released the Annamite soul 
from servility to Chinese masters if it is only to fall into subjection to 

estern nKxiels. Unfortunately such subservience is only too congenial 
to the Annamite ^ul, and the problem of finding a market, whi(h b 
always »sier for stereotyj^d production, has encouraged their natural 
imitotive bent. 

Annamito bouig^sie, in ^opting Western ways of liviiig, 
h» bttii prone to exhibit iMd European taste. This clientele encourages 
d^P imifBt»a poorly Reeled Western objects. CathoKdsm, 
eiwugh, h» Imd a notably cramping effect on developing 
n^ve nt only -do they teach art from exclusive^ 

Western bat 'omvcrsioiis mean that fewer pagodas are bu3t. 

Afl ttmtak^ci in f^odas, like wtxxl sculpture, suffer 

hi Fortuatoty new fore^n as well as intemal markets 

faw tosn 'Opened-, cudy tere there is -coniprthaon*with superfor pre^uefe 
from Qiina and Ja|Mn. :If arti^n’s social and ecxmomic status has 
teen KOpimted, fo h^ sahuy and in the ^pense of nc^erials 
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has also increased the cost price. All the profit has thus twen taken 
out of mother-of-pearl incrustation, formerly one of the finest Tonkinese 
products. The whole problem of art training is linked to the question 
of markets. The government cannot indefinitely subsidize the artists 
it has encouraged and trained to revive their country's arts, no matter 
how worthy such an aim may be in principle. 

PRIVATE EDUCATION 

Mission schools are by far the most important form of prwate educa- 
tion, but only since the War have they branched out into secondary 
education. The numerous seminaries for training the native 
give neither vocational nor secondary education. A sprinkHng of Malay, 
Burmese, and Chinese schools, notably the Franco-Chinese fycee at 
Cholon, with the group of Annamite vernacular schools complete the 
private school system. In 1924 all such institutions were placed under 
government supervision, which claims to confine itself to hygienic 
regulations and diploma requirements for teachers. In the Chinese 
schools there is an additional supervision designed to detect anti- 
French propaganda, though this is practically impossible in view of 
the linguistic difficulties. In 1930 there were enrolled in private native 
schools 45,211 pupils, and about 34,000' of these were in reHgious 
establishments. Chinese schools had students. Tlie total number 

of children receiving instruction in private schools was 60,151. 

Anti-clericalism in the colony culminated in the inermsing Iaicta*t»ii 
of the school system under Beau, but in riie Mitrofwlc feeling was far 
ii»re rabid. In 1902 an as^>cmtk>n adled the Mmim was 

founded to propagate lay education in cotolfies. It spotiK>ttsd tl» 
remarkable Jules Ferry Normal School whMC' restoration » being 
iKlvocated nowadays. Tlus' schcN>l ran ooimter to the asssmlatwaist 
current, for it gave special ooursc^ devoted to tt.ch indificiuai cxjlony. 
The War and rise of Communism fiiwlf conjured the 5|Wlrc of 
Machiyge llkn Mission ; & was ohviousiy futife to cultivate 
wl»ii there wm tm>m and need for ^ in' the cohrny — 
of these factors led to a new cKj-operahoa in tte ediicatkiiiai 
b^vroa Church and Stote* 

&>' much ggjtrfon has been attendant upon tlisse in edurt-' 

timrf th«>.ry ywl oiganiaition, that the fact, that mswiy 

im instniision st 'lU htt l^n forgo^n. Wl^ai RoMiis* in an 
i}&M dhwufw^ in ^934-35, ckkmd that wws^ 
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in the colony, he announced it as an 8 per cent increase over preceding 
jcaiSy and as caused by the spread of communal education. The number 
of Indo-Chinese children of school age would usually be arrived at by 
dividing, according to the European method, the total population— 
approximately 2i,<x)0,ooo — ^by seven. Half of the three millions thus 
estimated are boys, so that at even the most optimistic calculation less 
than a third of them receive an elementary education. In 1931 there 
were 40,000 girls receiving some degree of instruction — ^an even sadder 
statistic. Yet the budget shows an ever more honourable place allotted 
to education. In 1904 the percentage was 4-4 per cent, and in 1935 
7*94 per ant was devoted to public instruction. This does not take 
into consideration the extraordinary total increase in budget 
expenditures. 

Appropriate teachers and textbooks are still two perennial difficulties 
which are not yet solved. In creating a fifteen-volume series of text- 
books (1924) in Annamite, Cambodian, and Laotian, the colony^s 
educational service sared one of its greatest triumphs. The number 
of them sold — 8oo,cxx> copies — testifies to their enormous success. 
A very low price makes them available to everyone, and their in- 
fluence is far more widespread than that of the schools: twice as many 
copies have been sold as there are students in the colony. They aim 
to give the elements of Western culture accompanied by maps and 
cimts in an ^sily comprehensible form. Sylvain Levi compared the 
moral and intellectual revolution effected by these manuals to what the 
iatroducrion of the daily paper accomplished for rural France: 

One may say that Indo-Chinese students to-day have at their dispcsal a 
school c^pipment m complete and in some ways^ superior to that of Frmcfc 
itudente, and at an unprecedentedly low price — 50 centimes — ^and they are 
even pvm to these who cannot afford to pay for themA 

A «r«s of t£XttN»is for higher education is now being worked out* 

WI*n teadiers in Indo-Cfaina are being criti'cized for their shoit- 
'Cwmags it t» remtanbered that a totally new set of instniclom. 

for mm 3«m>/x)o childreii have had to he formed in a comimm- 
tively dwl tia»* Normal courses have been increa-sed, and a 

of metises and bulletins follow tiie teachers al»ut, 

TOfk and to inform them of the most recent methods. 
Tlw of rollin' ii^sections tries to ascertain whether or 'not 

ti* has profiti^fy a^imilated this knowledge lavished upm 

Mia* In. if35 wre 7*734 todents in ^ a>Iony% Normal 8cl»»ls-' 
^ S. Wri* Ptaw, VA p. 142. 
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The most recent educational formula leaves to the state the care 
of creating a number of model schools in which teachers are trained, 
of giving examinations, and of sending inspectors to keep their w^ork 
up to standard. Elementary education is to be the concern of the com- 
munes and of private initiative, under government control. The vast 
majority of natives are to evolve culturally in their own orbit. A few 
of them, selected competitively, are to be given the chance to rise 
through the academic hierarchy to a higher education which, at the 
top, is the equivalent of the best which the West has to offer. 


THE EXCHANGE OF mEAS 

The Press 

The press in Indo-China has proved a far better medium for the 
exchange of ideas than has any other literary form. So far the lxx>ks 
produced in Indo-China have been, almost without exception, the 
ruction of Frenchmen to the colony. To be salable on a remunerative 
scale, they must be written in a world language like French, whereas 
newspapers can be bought by ma n y natives for whom books are pro- 
hibitively expensive. Moreover, through JournaEsm, native writero can 
express themselves on a burning issue in their oto language if they 
prefer, and for a public with the same tastes and zest for politics and 
gossip. These papers do not reach the masses, however, for the exceient 
rmmn that the great majority can neither read nor afford even tiait 
additional expenditure. Yet among the new native bouigeoisie public 
opinion is being formed by and through the press. 'Tlie ciwtfoa of 
such opinion, albeit restricted in value and in ran^, is caatirefy the 
product of contacts with the West, 

Prfor to the French conquest, the 'Court of Hue anmnly chwged 
three mandarins with relating and commenting upon tte' events of «di 
re%n., To free them from op|K>rtumsm. or ^rviity, 
were pl^d in ^^aled temboo tub^ whidb, were i»t to he Iffolm uali 
one hundred y^rs later. This ordinal idea cmatei a foim of reto- 
S|«ctive press, an admirable historical docun^at wbo^ vil» 
in its ^mi-legendary omfusfon, Imt in. the cninmciitirics maefe % 
cpuiE&d contemporaries. It cannot be ^d, however, to Imve efecl^ 
or 'Croited contemporary opinfon. Nero was spr»d to a very 
'CXtmt by tte of or imperkl envoys, on their wmy to aiui 

from ^delveiii^ estate mfesives. Tl«re' were m- few md fito' 

ri^'opinfon was aioK^t wl»% confined to' tte 'Sci«d*i» 
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aad mandarins had more chance for self-expression. In addition to 
fonning secret societies where they discussed politics^ officials often 
embodied severe criticism of government policy in their annual letter 
to the Emi^ror. At the monthly meeting in the Governor's residence, 
the mandarins had their only opportunity for common discussion 
of provincial affairs. The public, too, knowing the date of these sessions, 
vras able to present its complaints, and in this mild way to exercise t 
minor control over abuses. Though the situation was in some ways 
analogous to that of France before Renaudet's Gazette (1630), the 
Annamite people were virtually mute and public opinion non-existent, 
or at best embrj’onic. 

When the Imprimirie Natkmale founded an annex at Saigon in 
1879, Indo-Chinese press was born. Its first manifestation were the 
bulletins of the Agricultural Committee, official documents, and the 
Exemdom et Reconnaissances ^ — ^all naturally state-subsidized. When 
the Ccmrrkr de Saigon began publishing local news, along with state 
documents and vital statistics, the colony's first newspaper came into 
existence. The political press had a stormy debut. Le Gong, foxmded 
by Peire in 1879, ^ violent attack upon many of Saigon's Notables. 

Fines and a prison sentence sent its editor sainrying to Hong-Kong. 
Tliis incident was symbolic of the future. Political newspapers in Indo- 
China have been numerous, virulent, and short-lived.^ 

The first printing press of Tonkin wras a brandi of the Cochin- 
Chines Imprimerie (1883). Two y^rs later Schneider’s press vm 
founded and prospered rapidly. Its most important publication w» 
the du TmMm^ the colcmy’s best and old^t newspaper. The 

^liy pr^ of Tonkin was unspecialized; literary, economic, and 
|K>IiticaI subjects came indiscriminately from the same font. The 
wits die government paj^r until 1889, That same year the 
Cmmmt £Iim^mg and the IfMiepmdance TmMnmse were bom. Tl» 
Mmm first apf^ared in 1893 and its high literary standard 

w» ict by ite renwkable founder, Jules^ Boi^iere. Unfortunately ti» 
towy a»t teaporarily forced it out of pubHcaticm. Although its mnom 
Kwaimtioim have pvai it at diffbrmt tim^ a literary or a Joumalistfc 
qwihy, it hm «mitin«i a brave and, inter^ting 'ogporiment. 

‘ 0 wls. 1SS6). 

• A Ere Kmet^^e (1S79-®*), Jmtr^ de Smg-m 

ilmi0 ||BS4-S8), 

Ommt ImheMmmM (Ck^l»i^Ncp.iei»l»r JSS9), 

lli^ were: ^^ 7 % Cmmrmr de (18SS), Se^m 

f i&IIX A Smg&m {tUBg}. 
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The Indo-Chinese press is tri-lingnal. The language of China stil 
ervts as a medium for Amamite scholars, and naturally, also, for the 
oany Chinese living in the colony. It is not openly political, but bitter 
xperience has made the government exercise a severe if not wholly 
ffective censorship. Papers in quoc ngu have begun to appear in recent 
^airs\ but the French press is by far the most import, ant, ^lore 
han three hundred papers appear in that language for the small public 
Aich the colony boasts. Pham Quynh’s Ncm Phmg embodies in one 
>eriodical the colony’s three journalistic languages, and symbolkes his 
lesife to bridge the cultural gaps between the three countries. 

In 1898 Doumer, characteristically, 'wanted to retrain the fre«ioin 
)f the Indo-Chinese press. He encountered little resistance from the 
ew papers then extant. Doumer obtained powers for himself from tiie 
Vl^tropole, by playing up the current Chinese unrest, in such a way 
hat a simple edict could suspend a paper’s publication* Unlike the 
French press, where the state’s hand is stayed until after publication, 
nethods in Indo-China are rather preventive, in that they require 
preliminary authorization to publish. The violence of the colony’s pre« 
bas provoked an endless series of decrees of such complexity that the 
Minister of the Colonies, in 1927, felt compelled to bring legal order 
out of this journalistic chac^. 

The juridical regime to which the colony’s press is subject wm 
characterized by such confusion lhat laws not only differed from one 
cxHintry to another, but within the country aemrding to the language of 
publication. Cochin-China’s petition is the mcM clam-cut. Saipm it 
under the French pre^ law of 1881, and its papers have many tiailB 
in a^minon with Parisian joumalisin. Elsewhere kws were fiagmcnlarf 
and oftoi confusing, as shown by the coMradictory iMerprcAtfoa* given 
to them by differoit 

The Annamite or Chinese, desirit^ to found a p.pcr, naafe« official 
demand of the administration which, in turn, proceeds to mfomi itself 
about the individual. Here aris^ the first difficulty, for the iiifoini»t»n 
received m txjund to be arbitrary rfnee ffiere is m Mmt cM, ind mr 
li^itenment is only obtonable through a fri'emi or a foe. Siwre the pmm 
in French enjoys a r%iine to much more lilwral, an Asiatic often finik 
it simpler to Mrc a Frenchman as nomiiitl editor, and then umicr cover 
of hk iwrionaEtf to write as he plea^* To prcveiu evasfen of 

* two wwIeBw, d««e pwiftg&glc dw«' 

jouniiii, tferw poptiar ngmailtmil awl pisfcatifc puMsc*ti«tov mmt 
^ wiwl J&w#. 
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ceEsorship, and to avoid complicated lawsuits, the government often 
counters by forbidding a printer to print the paper and functionari^ to 
read it. Since invariably the paper has little capital, and inasmuch ^thc 
functionaries form the great majority of its subscribers, this has proved a 
very effective means of indirect control. The ungrateful task of censorsh^ 
is performed by a group of linguistic Frenchmen with native assistant. 
Tlieir work is complicated by the abxmdance and obscurity of the double 
meanings dear to Asiatic 'writers. Such was notoriously the case in 
when an incitation to revolt was disguised as an agricultural bulletm. 
This and similar blunders have made the censors unduly nervous, ^and 
in their zeal they have become ridiculous by crying rebellion at such 
simple phrases as “iz chche qui reveille News of a factual but discours- 
ing nature is also deleted, like the report of inundations or of regional 
uprising. 

A policy of reprisals is not exclusively a government monopoly. Indo- 
Chinese newspapers have flourished upon blackmail to such an extent 
that they have come to exercise in this way a form of private cx)ntroL 
Annamke nationalists also turn the tables on French editors whwe 
|K)litics they find reactionary. Tirard of Haiphong, who founded the 
Cofon Frmfms, reproduced (December i8, 1925) in his paper an oM 
military proclamation with his own commentaries. For this and a 
subsequent article he received numerous letters from Annamites fiBed 
with insults and even a threat of death if he persevered.^ 

A highly pemonal and violent tone characterizes the Indo-Chin^ 
pres. It has become the fashion for an aggrieved individual, usm% a 
di^harged functiomry, to use his small capital to purchase a paper is. 
whidi he can air his grievances. 

Of dubious origin were La Vaix Libre (1920), UIndochmey La LdmMy 
Le P^^lmre, and, to a lesser extmt, Le Temps if Am. Another publics 
tim of a h^hly personal character, but of a more general outl«>k, ww 
Jie jEi»{ Fkxmms^my the darlmg of H. Cucherousset, who wrote ihm!® 
fair |»ciidciiyms excxHent articfa against the dangers of etatime and 
ms^ for improving the colony’s means of communication. He ami 
IteiAr ia L^MmMii ImiiMLmMse were among the journalists advw^' 
freedom from harmful Parisian interferoice. 

It » ofttti faiii to follow a paper’s policy, for it chan^^ hands 
viefr|»ai* wth vertiginous rapidity- The Depict is used by Henri 
de Ijdicvrrtfee' for his own emdsy under guise of Fascist advoemy** 
y«is of JouriMilism he has Imilt up a hi^bly personal dicirtetet 

* La CPteis, 1930)1 p. 
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minly among the Hindu electorate, through whom he mtk support 
candidates of his choice. For example, Lachcvrotiirc bought the 
ImpartMe from C. Aymard, and in it he supported Outrey in his third 
campaign as deputy for Cochin-China. After successfuiy gcttii^ him 
elected, Lachevroti^re sold the paper to the Octa¥c Homlxrg group 
for 240,000 piastres, and Outrey had to find himself a new paper for 
the 1928 elections. Despite his promise to Homberg, LachcYrotfore 
aided Outrey in amassing enough money to buy back the Dipich 
which he had previously sold in 1924, after five yetm of electoral 
support. After Outrey w^as again safely elected in 1928, Lachevroti^re 
bohght up the entire paper, claiming that the ingrate Outrey had tried 
to oust him. This strategy proved profitable, for both gcntkmca 
have subsequently flourished like the proverbial bay-trees. Oixtrey 
remains as perennial deputy, and the DipSche, under Lachevrotiere's 
magic touch, has become the mcmt important paper in CcK^hin-Chiim, 

The fact that these papers are not sutsidked, that for the iiMJSt part 
they represent not public opinion but that of their owner, that they 
have few resources other than abuse, all accounts for their grait 
number, violence, and short duration. Certain papers which owe their 
backing to big financial groups are much longer lived. For example, 
UOpimmy which belongs to the Bank of Indo-China — ^which in turn 
represents the Parisian Banque de Paris et des Pays il^s — wm loi^ 
iin{x>rtant. Eventually it was absorbed by the Cmrrier owned 

by the influential Distilleries de ITndochine. Likewise the M 

Tmkm belongs to the Paris Sockte d^ Mksfons Etrangfer^, and. 
success is the more striking as it deals little with politics. UnfortuiMtcfy 
publications of high literary and aesthetic value have survivcci for 
long. 'The Pages IndocMmmes in the North and E^iim Am for the 
South were botii exceBrat periodii^s, non-politM, bemUifuIfy priited 
and illustrated, wdth 'Contributors of distinctfon, yet they mmM wit loi^ 
stoid the financial strain. 

Di^pite th'cir number, ephemeral duration, awi marked imliviiitttlity 
there are -certain traits common to all tiie Iwlo^Ciii^^ French pr^. 
'On the whole these papers are hi^dy csonservative ts rc^itis rativc 
|»iicy. Either they frankly rqpresea^ v^ted irteresls, or t 
cip|K»itM>n tO' government policy, or the fimc:tioEaiy‘-coloaist ftar trf 
mtive competition. 'They are re^ imt for mformitioii but for 

and for the pleasure of houii^ the govemmaat A 

suI»iiiptioii to the big Paris lal 
mato the rttdmg of Icm^ news and gt^p. 
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The native press has shown itself an apt pupil of its French colleagues, 
especially in its taste for political polemics in Cochin-China where its 
vocabulary of vituperation, and even its French style, is often superior. 
Tlie Annamites' traditional respect for authority is not only extinct but 
its demise has been aggressively proclaimed. The native press in other 
Annaiaite countries is either non-existent or else confined to official or 
technical publications. In fact, it has been weakened by over-violence, 
for it specializes in destructive criticism. It has failed conspicuously 
in crmting a constructive political and financial programme. It is true, 
hom^'ever, that many native papers like the Tribune Ammmite started 
mildly enough, but they became embittered in the early 1920’s through 
the government’s slowness in realizing Sarraut’s promised reforms. 

Sarraut had favoured the growth of a qu(k: ngu press in order to develop 
public opinion in the colony. At first he arranged for government sub- 
sidies to bring dowm the price of the papers to fit the average Annamite 
purse, but he W2s not permanently successful, for a native paper now 
c€>sts three Annamite sous — 2. disproportionate sum when a cooHe can 
dine for ten. Its price obviously places it only within bourgeois reach. 
This press was to be of mutual benefit. Not only would it create and 
influence native opinion, but keep the state informed as to mass reac- 
tions^ — in short, be a sensitive, reciprocally reflective intermediary 
betw^een the ^vemed and governing groups. Unfortunately the state 
now feels that it has nourished a serpent in its bosom, for the press has 
used its freedom to turn and rend its cr^tor. It w^as but another example 
of the defonmtion of democratic institutions in a country whose govern- 
ment, by virtue of being a colony, was incompatible with the principles 
of 17%. 

The Annamites have not been able to evaluate properly their prc»* 
Even the intelligentsia, educated according to W^em ideas, have lacked 
the right background and have abused the journalistic medium. When 
Yarcnne wras petitioned to loosen the press restrictions, he was favour- 
diiy d»p£»ed to do m by his &>cialistic principles, but he was 
immedtttely disilltisfoned by the mud-slinging polemics which he h«i 
unlwhed. In reality, it a vicious circle : the native pr^ 

mpaif from mexierate to violent demands for politiml reforms. 
The FrGKli pre«, inherastly conservative, became even more m 
throii^ its Arm ^ the, increasing virulence of the Annaimte jounMlists, 
The of nMurally nmde the govemmeat clamp down 

harder than 'ever on the pr^. TTie a^mervative French elements- claim^ 
that T eabay w'^ but Ac fidfilinein: of their glcwmiert prophecies. But 
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by 193s Robin felt able to promise gt'cater freedom to tbe prc»» but it 
was granted on the instalment plan, first to the periodical md then to 
the daily press. The prcx)f that this was largely a nominal consoktioii 
to salve liberal opinion, w^as shown by his statement that he had to 
suppress only fourteen publications during this first year of ^lifccrty.’^^ 

That censorship is irritating to the Anmmites is undcnkbly true* 
How effective it may be, or how justifiable, is another matter. The 
conservatives complain that a few Aimamitcs have constituted them- 
selves political arbiters for which they have neither a mandate nor the 
authority, since they do not represent Aiinamite opinion but merely 
their own. It is also true that a detached and critical spirit on the part 
of the JoumalisiB is notably lacking. Annamite writers are enchailed to 
sprod tiding of every governmental mistake without giving a corre- 
sponding publicity to its ^x>d vrorks. If they started as ambitioiis 
minority*’ they have certainly swelled their iMiks rapidly. Their attacks 
are usually violent and crude, largely because they are mebriated by 
their own words and are fairly immune from redress. The pseudonyim 
used by native journalists are an almost complete protection in a country 
where the etat ewU is in an embryonic state. 

An interesting journalistic development is the fact that the solidarity 
of the Indo-Chinese pre^ is broken not only along mtionalistic lines, 
but more by individual jealousies. When one wniler, cither Frcmch or 
Annamke, gives birth to an origimi idoi, there is t conspiricy of silage 
on the part of his colleagues to ignore his discovery, even if it is one erf 
general utility. Such indirect censorship suppleni'ents ofikW 
and the result is harmful tO' the public, wrWch is often kept in igsuiaiasc of 
imfxirtant events. The censorship of QiIbkc newsfMpers, for esMiple, 
results in smu^ling them into the cotony , or' the dktoitioa of news from 
China by rumour and prejudice. Tliis is even more hamiftilly true of 
l«al news. When the govemmeiit suf^rews cvcito 

like news of inundations or rebcHioOT, it 'iIms natiiraHy hkIu^ to cotw 
up its own fnis tak,es^ The EwO- cWmed to l« the only 
paper to mfo^rm the heirf of the Public Works Dep^teici^ Am » cerwn 
bridge had collapsed in l-aos — mformation which up to Aoi Mm 'CuI- 
pAIe sul»rdii»tes had, succeeded in keeping from him. 

'There been sO' much dmxmc^lMu of lativc UKit*- 

lions to' violence' fiat their be®i^ceat mflueace has tw often ^01 
tg»wed. Tht Aimamiie pr^ has playe^t m important role i» poltt^# 
thou^ it has wrt m yet dwel<^s«i ton be,ii^ a real iwW fora* 

A 3 rfjS ** C«w^# ' ' 
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times the benefit derived has been a by-prodtict of personal grievance 
or interests. This wsis the case when De Monpezat publicized the evib 
of exporting labour to the Pacific Islands. The best case of benevolent 
press interference occurred in the Calendrier Affair. Here the liberal 
French and native press combined to denounce this attempt to create 
a monopoly of the port activities of Saigon-Cholon. Articles by 
Daguerches in Vmie and those of the Tribune Indigene d^t it a 
decisive blow^ Another example of disinterested and effective joumalisiii 
was Cucherousset’s and ]VIalpuech^s campaign to give Laos an economic 
outlet. Too often, however, political scandals have been proclaimed for 
the pure pleasure of airing a grievance, or for personal gain. UnderDe 
Lanessan, the enmity of two of his best aides was fought out in the loial 
press in the most discreditable language and bad taste. "WTien the Mission 
ranted to get rid of Monet and his lay educational efforts, it cleverly 
attacked him in its paper, U Avenir du TonJm^ on the ground that he 
was receiving subsidi^ from a foreign group. The most stirring and 
destructive of all press campaigns, however, was the wid^pr^d att^k 
on Varenne by MM. Lachevrotifere, Ajmiard, Cognacq, and Outrey. 

The campaign which the Homberg and Outrey groups had so succe^ 
fully conducted a^inst Merlin in the DepSche Cokmiak and the Mi£ 
CohmM^ to show that he was letting Indo~Cliina be ruined by Bolshe^ 
vism, encouraged them with fax more reason to take the same line wdth 
Varoine. Whm the native pre^ was jubilant over Varenne^s no'mim- 
tion, the conservative French press, as represented by the Impwtkde^ 
UO^um and the Franco-Hindu ReveU Sa^emnah^ took alarm at the 
prropect of Varemie’s possibly paving the way for the colony’s inde- 
pGideiice. They were outdone by the alarmist sheets, the MuM 
and whfch preoeeded to transmit a garbled acxount of Vareone’s 

fost spwch. Tbs, though later rectified, did much harm by 
Fraace. the remrtiOBaiy ‘Gkwemor of Ck>chin“'C!hina, did eveiy- 

tbu^ to «d ffiis group whose interests Varenne was underminH^. 

fewever, it was Varmne^s mtive policy that the oppesitim 
attetked * hfo hm^ vuiiieiable |Miint, and one on which there was the 

Two Nguyen An Nmh and l^m Hiep Qiau, had written 

a culi^tk obituary of Ae revolutionist Hiam Chu Trinh, wHch 
brw^it ''cfcwn om. fficir the site’s ceiKure. Varenne asked for 
ImiI 4c Atton^y, 'Coloime, pemever^l m 

an iiiii»:^^iiiy swene judgnieiit. Thfe obvious mjti^fcc 
as well as refusal to Anaanito students to W'€ar moumii^ for 
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their patriot, led to the schcK>l strikes which the press opfs^itioii ex- 
ploited, as evidence that the colony was being delivered over to 
Bolshevism. 

WTiat came to be known m the Affaire Bui Qmng Chicii wm the 
most important of all these indirect attacks on Vareimc. Bui Quang 
Chien was a functionary who also founder of the paper L& Tribum 
Im^ine, In the conrae of a lecture tour in France, he had voiced the 
wishes of the Constitutionalist Party as -well as a critickm of polidcs 
d«r to Outrey and Lachevrotiire, who at once denounced him as a 
Bolshevik. TTiey had perhaps been made a little sensitive at that time 
by other Annamite articles exposing CognacqV share in certain shady 
land transartions. 

TTie oc<^ion of Bui Quang Chieu’s return to the colony was taken 
by both sides as a propitious moment for demonstrations. When the 
rival faction met on the wharf, the Annamites, through the publicity 
efforts of the Echo Amumite^ were able to stage the bigger demonstra- 
tion. The whole affair passed off in an orderly manner, yet Lachevro- 
tifere and his satellites denounced it as an Annamite revolt. It tvas 
certainly not through any lack of provocation on their part, and it is to 
the Annamites’ credit that they refused to be stirred into rcbellion- 

THs failure marked the end of the local press effort. The struck 
wm .carried to the M'dtropole, where a Pariiaine,iittry decision ptalyaed 
th«e' very forces in the colory whidh had called on Paris for aid in 
settling their |^m>nal gii'evaiK:es. It seemed at the time as if the forces 
of lighteousne^ had triumphed. Cognacq retired in 1926, Cfoiomie mm 
recalled and Lachevrotifere was temporarily out of joumalisiii. One iMf 
trutibfully say that if the Annamke youmal^ have mk mwieim- 

and acquired a defechedly erftkai spirit, die iwpc^Aiity «ii be 
kid at the door of their 

Liieraimrc 

Indo-'Qiina, at die crossroads of the two biillititf civiHrt»'i» of 

Asia, efers a pccularfy rich field for study of the Orteatol miiid. The 
obvfom strai^ene® of life in the was naturally what first cwmpied 
the attonfon of Froach writers, for nwny y mrs the inner lie of 
the native wm to be beyond the Ckcridoial It «»ly 

with trepifkiioii that Mtive cuftiire wm prob«l, either by 
inteilfoii OT thcwedal analysfe. Sudh stiidi» are handicap^i fiom the 
The FiMjdi wrier miM Us siib|^ £wm tte 

aal with t wWIy fore^ A wtive, d^ribiag his own people* 
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has the immeEse advantage of writing from personal experience, but in 
turn he has trouble in expressing himself in a foreign language where 
he is never sure of conveying the appropriate shade of meaning. He 
cannot but feel hampered by his medium and this self-consciousness 
betrays itself in a certain stiffness of style. Indo-Chinese literature m 
yet has produced only a few noteworthy books, but it has, aside from 
its literary merits, significance as a record of the progressive attempt 
made by French and Annamites towards mutual understanding, 

Annamites are notoriously poor at giving information about them- 
selves. Theirs is a natural distrust 'which has historical justification. In 
any inquiry, the Annamite sees the Inquisitor. His natural secretiveneM 
is complemented by hyper-sensitivity about any defects in his own 
people. He regards criticism of them as a reflection upon himself. WTien 
he describes his compatriots, it is as he would have them appear to the 
outsider rather than as they actually are. Like the colonials who refuse 
to recognke themselves in any unjSattering portrait, the Annamite pro- 
ckims as false any b<K>k criticizing his fellow countrymen. Being on the 
defensive, he describe old Annam as a Terrestrial Paradise, and makes 
the Prmeh responsible for every subsequent flaw. Telling the truth has 
always been considered by the Annamites as poverty of wit. The docile 
facts are to be manipulated as best they may serve one’s purpe^s. 
Answeiirg virhat, one’s superiors would like to h^r is surely the best 
way of advancing in the world. Trudi is not absolute but relative, and 
pcm>i^ success the only yardstick by which a man may be judged. 

Frankness and sincerity are thus di^ouraged in the Annamite child 
M obstacles to his lise in life, so it is only natural that Annamite writers 
arc fouai wanting in accurate objective information. Disinterestedn^ 
has never ciiar«rterized their pursuit of lomii^. The coveted diplona 
was aw’arcied to him whose memory could muster the longest number 
of qiiOtatimS', and oi%inal thinking ’tos deliberately discouraged. Th,® 
cimception of learning forbid the long, philosophic digressions th^ 
rtill 'dwactoriae' AniMiiiite style, and they prevent an Annamite ra>vel 
flora holiiii^ the rwider’s attention by pungent, terse phr^irg, or by a 
ilOToteii^ plot. Evra a novel Bfce Is Rntmm A MEe. Lys^ written in 
the Fr^^h, clttr 'tnd classical in style, suffers from Ix>iing d^^^ 

froin a tek of unity and direct oteervation, 

AiUMnitc hterrtincin French, de^ite Mime petlfeh criticisms, shows 
a sure mmtewf of the laigii%c, but as yet the writii^ is tcK) lx»Msh, 
quite imrcilistic aiMl wer-prc^>®^iraiist. Journalism here hM^ Ixcn s 

^ Hf; Wham 
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most healthful correctke in curbing flom'eiy and imagistic wtiting^ m 
well the moral tone to which even the best Aimamites are prone* 
Aiummite writers have perhaps been more successful in the ield of 
translating French classics, although some of the irony and doable 
meaniiigs are sometimes cither lost or miss fire. Yet it is in the field of 
interpreting the West to their compatriots, rather than their fellow 
countrymen to the West, that the Annamite writers have been n'-cst 
useful. 

If these WTiters may be Justly accused of lacking objeciivitj’, the same 
criticism may be levelled, though not in the same way, at their more 
numerous French colleagues. Indo-China has not been French long 
enough to have produced a Kipling. NIost of the twks on the colony 
are the work of transients, not residents, for tlie very gc»d rc»on tliat 
mcKt colonials are money-makers and nc^ artists. The feeling of im- 
permanency, of regarding France as their home, of being suspended 
bc^tween tw*o worlds, has militated against the production of a literature 
rooted in the colony: Indo-China l[m served writers far more as back- 
ground for their own psychological experiences. TYis harmonizes with 
the cult of Metroixilitan exoticism and its superficial romiiiticisiii, and 
it has created a rift l^tweeo itself and the more realistic literature 
produced in the colony. There are, of course, exceptiens, md some 
colonial writers, like Jean dKsme, who know better, delibeiately cater 
to Metropolitan tastes. 

Poets have fcurished in the colony only bc«ii»c the of 

imtivc life Mid — ^literally — pipe drains have fostered qiaiiU: cimfm, btit 
more became cdle and the cliiMitc have sharpened their wMibittics^ 

The initial roetkm to the couiUiiy as a hi^Ie knd, bred a mcteicl»ly 

which is especially ec^iceabie the women poets. TTicir pre- 

wcufation with the external picturesque, or with #ieir iMiwpective 
brocKiinp, has left little time for penetration of the wtive «mi P^:iy 
is pre-eiaineatly the work of tra»ieits rfmirbed by tiie mitwmrd »pecti 
of colonial life. A iw^Me eKeptfon m tiie work of wd 

pwsibly tiiat of Alfred Droiiu 

Followii^ tile chronoli^ttal oinpm of coIomJ pr»e is «a female 
wtttiterviiiie to tiie degree ^aad ipiality of Freinrh i-eMrtfoiis to 
“Chiim, la the «rlf ckfis, the epic livi» of Garakr md Eivkre were 
reteted in en, «lve^ure Hera^e whkh tbok ehher «t terofc or ai 
iii»|h»tivc tiinu moa wri^ weE Gamiftr 

hii^If to rei»idii% stlier fac^ and tiic ih^ 

mm erf a dleaanii^--»^ Wked in a 
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style. Their exploits inspired a host of narratives dominated by the 
phpical and moral ordeal of the Tonkinese campaign. Though some of 
the best boola on Annamite culture were written by officers like Luro, 
Philastre, and Diguet, the military in general hated the colony so much 
that the scant attention they paid to its inhabitants was blinded by 
prejudice. The perfidy of nature was matched by that of the Annamites. 
Even the gentle Khmers shared this universal disdain. The uncertainty 
of France’s intentions, the fear lest their sacrifices be in vain, intensified 
ffieir discouragement and fatigue. The result w'as a vicious circle; thrac 
very recitals of thirst and fever endured on the long marches under a 
tropical sun created Tonkin’s sinister reputation in France, and were 
the very factors that made its fate hai^ in the balance. Theirs was the 
record of suffering and disillusionment in a country that did not live 
up to the French dream of an idealized Orient, rather than the expression 
of their desire to understand it. It became fashionable to say that the 
Annamites were the ugliest and most ignoble people in the Far East, 
who had neither an art nor a literature of their own. 

The banditry with which the period was rife provided excelleirt 
material for a horror literature. Every Asiatic crime and cruelty, inter- 
spersed with the customary opium and congcde touches, was depicted 
in gory detail and with great success in France. If accurately dea:ribed, 
the picture would have been sombre enough without plajing up 
Primitive Passions and Mysterious ’Violence. Only when such stories 
were written by the master hand of a Boissifere or a Pouvourville ^1 
the personal e::ty)erience and knowledge of these authors make them 
valuable as records. What most French readers are apt to forget rixmt 
Tndfw Ohtna is that such accounts were accurate enough for their day 
but that rmw conditions have radically chai^wi. 

The difficulty which Occidental wniteTS experience in unders tandii^ 
Orkntal pwples, as weE as the domination of the Romantic tradition, 
ttiake ttom devote disproportronate attention to the exotic setting of 
their novels. With time, the dmrm of the country began to filter in. A 
ssudl gTOTip of writers began to savour the ronumtu: relics of the r^afly 
|Ma®ir^ Anram&e civilizatkm, ami in this way they became the apo^ks 
of Indo-Chmese culture to the French public. But the colony’s regionah 
®m him always been hard for fore%ners to grasp, thougji it s^ms very 
prowmced to the natives. Tropacd rmture to some exiles remake 
l^irmanamly intrsctahk: nmrty felt its pmiliar and pitert chruxn, bi* 
it was never the reft^ and the siface to which Ocddemtais are aco®- 
tmned. France m a gentle counby whk^ offers lability and traruplll^ 
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in nature to the sensitive soul. Indo-China^ on the other h*iid» is the 
land of extremes : wild and desolate motintain scenery alternate mith the 
monotonous and dmb rice-fields or the rampant tropical forest. Its 
restle^ and destructive vitality croited a certain pl«siire, but also a 
mdkme. Man no longer seemed to count, he was too much at the mercy’* 
of uncontrollable forces. 

With the growing ascendancy over these natural forces achieved by 
Western science, a new type of adventure literature was bora. The 
imning prc^pector in the hremm^ or the rubber planter, repkeed the 
demexied bandit. The adventurer type slowly evolved am^ay from the 
pxfr fellow living solely by his wits, to the strong man in love with 
living, dissatisfied with the narrow life of Europe. He li«i the iron 
hand in the velvet glove, imperiotisly dealing with an ^gresske nature 




the angelic apostle of Europ^n civilization to the benighted natke, 
living ascetically a life of loving devotfon, or a hulking brute who 
cultivated every vice and who loved to torture everything within his 
grasp, preferably natives. Such a hem had far grater appeal to the 
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wily and deceitful one should charitably remember the hard centnria 
of Chinese domimtion. If their conversation abounds in reticences^ 
precautioESj and indirect allusions, it is due to the fatal price exacted 
by frankness and sincerity. If their creative capacity seems dwarfed by 
their powers of assimilation, it was the result of a policy of suppremon 
bom of the state’s fear of individual initiative. 

This incraised indulgence to^vards the native peoples, coming from 
a greater understanding of their life, w’as first clearly revealed in Nolly’s 
Im Anmmut^. This and his subsequent books pictured the 

p€^€ side of Aonamite life, which he showed to be 'Completely domka- 
ted by Confucknist morality and the cult of the dead. Jean Marqufit in 
De lu RMitt i la Momiagn^ continued and expanded this new tread. 
He was the first to wiite from inside Annamite life and not from the 
viewpoint of an exiled foreign observer. In portraying the native |K>iia 
of view hm work has more insight, but is nevertheless akin to Pouvour- 
vEIe’s Amem Unlike him, however, Marquet WTOte of the 

pemant, i»t the aristocrat-scholar who had not yet suffered the Occi- 
dental impiint. He showed the Oriental mind to be moved by thin^ 
to wHch the Occidental is insmsible — and reciprocally. The iacompre- 
hemible became natural and reasonable under his touch. The terrible 
cnie% of Asktics was made more comprehensible when it was sem 
to be refated to their tradition and laws, and it was part of that sam® 
aesthetic dcli;^t the Annamites tcx>k in inventing subtleties, for their 
owm s^e, in 'CmnteHm and devious phrasing. Vendettas became i 
sacred 'du^ when indivkluak h^ transgressed against the social order. 

Since the family ami 'Commune took ^care of their own, no wonder 
that the Annamite had never devefoped any altruism. The Annamke 
'm& SO' iemmrf in on every side by routine and misery that he was 
from birth to the victiin o-f circumstance. Marque’s 
■ttory stowed hk. apprecktion of the Annamite’s subordination to Kxiicly 
'to'tovkg no cmtral figure as its hero, but the 'group — the familf and 

'epitomh^ the renuncktmn 'Of Europmi 
m apptediiog the Asktk viewpoint. The Oriental an»E 
wrhii^ without a moral purpose, aiid it is die focus on the 
OBEgiimal and spiritual develc^ment winch is the barrier by 
to «iw,Aji^W®he' literaturo has been sundered from the W^. 

I Htliy, ikwfe (Ckptala 1910). 
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Succession to the throne was in practice if not in theory regulated by 
bloodv combats, rival assassinations, and usurpations. Internal struggles 
and uprisings induced a period of weakness and relative obscurity in 
the late seventh century that paved the way for a series of Javanese 
invasions in the following century. The Javanese ravaged the peninsula, 
temporarily dominated Cambodia, and left a permanent imprint upon 
that country’s art. The ninth century brought a new lease of "ritality 
to Cambodia. Its institutions were modified, and it was probably at 
this tifnp that the four Samraps, or royal houses, w’ere created and the 
kingdom divided into fiefs. From this era dates the great building orgy. 
In the ninth century, Angkor was finally chosen as the kingdoih’s 
capital for its fertile fields and abundant water supply nearby. About 
A.D. 900, Angkor Thom and the temple of Bayon were finished. Draining 
the lakes, cutting down the forests, fa^oning and transporting huge 
bk>cks of stone represented a colossal effort. If the Kiimers were greater 
architects than builders — they never mastered the principle of the arch 
—their work showed a virile and original artistry. Three centuries of 
marvellous construction synchronized with a constant fighting of their 
neighbonrs and among themselves, and ended by exhausting the race’s 
vitality. 

An eleventh-century activity in building numerous religious estab- 
lishments, both Rr ahioan and Buddhist, was interrupted by an invasion 
of equally Indianized Chams. This was the signal for popular uprirings 
gainst the tyranny of the kings and Brahmans. Temples were deployed ; 
violent rebeHfon was crushed by an even bloodier repression. In tie 
next century, the stru^e with Champa was renewed as well as nmre 
peaceful relations with China. This was the last great building era. Tie 
country was exhaustoi and its power already waning before the rising 
stars eff its former vassals, Siam and Annam. Ckmbodk’s increasing 
weaknws and reputation for weaMi attracted the invaders who were, 
mcewve^, cot off from exjMnsmn in other dicections. The Sian»se 
■wem intemi|Med by perbdk dashes with their Pegouan and BurnMt^ 
nri^hbcHirs, jjst as the Axmamites, we<%ed in between the mountam 
and sea, had to drive out il» Chains before they could come to grips with 
Khmem. 

In the fiftmrdb century Angkor’s vulnerable position to Siarne^ 
att^ compelled the first of many ^bsequent changes of capital. Ibe 
Khmers mmed first to fibbour and then to Oudoz^, whicb remaned 
tibeir capita! until the French developed Pnom-Penh. In the seventeeath 
century the AiuMmitcs were free to carry war into the heart of Cambodia 
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Tarieusly and simultaneously described as gay, curious, naive, fickle, 
formalistic, vain in their person and in their race, slow, patient, gentle, 
devoted, and lazy. They are naturally hospitable, yet their customs 
forbid receiving strangers into the home. Dr, Pannetier, a French 
doctor, often resented being kept waiting outside the house while the 
patient, who had urgently begged his coining, often at great ma)n- 
venience, leisurely finished his meal. The rejMSt, as well as the home, 
has a Mcred character. The Kdimers have a comforting belief that even 
lightning will spare those who are eating. 

In the same obliging way the Khmers are tolerant, though super- 
stitious. Patting a child upon the h^d is unforgivable, a fact which 
some kindly French soldiers learned to their grief. Either duough 
apathy or gcK>d nature, the Khmers are extraordinarily long-suffering 
— one of their kings caied them buffaloes^ — ^yet their outbursts are 
terrible when they have been goaded beyond endurance. They can be 
unbelievably obstinate, yet outdo themselves in personal devotion. 
Their modesty is easily outraged by a display of the nude or of even 
cinema emotioiis, yet their literature is often crudely sensual. The 
Khmer character is the product of two forces: the Buddhistic concep- 
tion of Efe and their historical fmt. 

From childlHXKi the Cambodian is nourished on a literature per- 
meated vrith tie miraculous. Fantastic visions of ancient splendour 
'Cempen^tte for an uimtisfactory preset. The supernatural cxinstantfy 
domiiiates frail hinmns. The chief preoccupation of these timid pmple 
is to censult onens and presages, pmpitkte the hostile spirit, and to 
mnjure adversity by amulets and magic. Khmer superstition has not 
yet bea>iie formalized into rites, but nevertheless every act is regulated. 
For example, ti^ head must always fK>iBt to the South when one sleeps, 
for al other dirartions expose one to the drs^aos*' revenge. Custom, 
code, and liacition exunbine to find ways of avoiding misfortune. Al 
i^are MemS' to ttem equally anim^ed four and tiie desire to 
rawi'n^ from m evil destiny. Even tiie nmnkeys are timught to' pay 
an tmiurf to' the 'Crocodiles at -a fixed hour and place. As a result 

tte country is a piadise for swindkrs. Ckie enterprisii^ crc»k TOlteted 
fairly iwoitfy a sum on tte ground that was sent by the Jafwm- 
ese to wife! toes. 'TT» Quisrae mturaly are not to be outdoM and 
they Mve one tiMh whii rep^thimi nwer naies fe® profitab-Ie: they' 
ciroAte iiiil&:ly rmiwurs which foit» down tte pdoe 'Of 

. Pimdawntdfy it is laziness or stupidity on tiie |»rt erf 
Khmers, but * feck of which ^y the baMt erf 
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the |xx)r are perforce monogamous. The law permits to the king eleven 
legitimate wives, and only three to his subjects, but the number of 
concubines is limited entirely by w-ealth. Though Klhmer w^omen leaw 
the parental authority only for their husband’s domination, they occupy 
an honoured position in the home. A wife may bring suit against her 
huslmnd with the aid of any male relative available, and even be granted 
a divorce. No distinction is made between the sexes in the inheritance 
of property: succession is based on the rank of the mother. When they 
l^ojme adol^cent Khmer girls ‘‘enter the shade,” as it is euphoniously 
called, and lead chaste and retired lives. Like so many Oriental women 
they only tegin to live when they become mothers. Children hafe 
great respect for their parents and this attitude is inculcated by tradition 
and kw. Parental authority, though tempered by time, is still prepon- 
derate. The father controls all the familyk possessions, and may even 
sdl his children before they come of age. 

The Khmers are divided into three social classes: freemen, serfs, and 
slaves. Freemen have full civil rights and liberties — to which they are 
violently attached — excepting what they ow’^e as royal service, taxes, 
and All the male population between the ages of twenty-one 

and fiity owes to the state ninety days of labour a year. Boys and older 
men have lighter tasks; bonzes, Brahmans, and mandarins are exempt. 
Tax lists are on a tri-annual census made by royal officials who 
travel thmughout the provinces. Freemen must chcx>se a patron anwng 
the mandarins of the capital: serfs as wel as slaves are registered under 
the tmms of their mastem. 

The client-patron rektmnship grew up under the same mnditmm 
m did the mediaeval lord-vassal feudality in Europe. This curious and 
'aiMrkat oi^^nimtmn had its uses in nulitary campaigns and in the mm- 
building dou* to the Khir^r kings, but its abuse led to numer- 
icsurreclims. Slaves formed an integral pSLTt of their imsterk family. 
Fom^fy th^ were absolute property, now they exist solely for debts 
ami en|E^ oerfcihi rights. Enslavement annuls the interest on their debt, 
tet the prindfMl untoucdbed. Their legal status is d^rly defined: 

owe msfwA, «^dieiM», and ^rvice to the master and his famfly. 
f& msm: be^ obtained for their marriage. Taking flight or 

-an, ^jit a^iMt their master entails severe punishiamit. 
(M Us sUe the n^ler ow^ food and bcMrd to his slave; if he excels 
h» r^te or M slave i»s been ^riousfy ir^to^ted, riie htter 

«iat* Kiiing a dave m puni^bfe by dtoth. Nor can t nwsto 
»ep«imte Ms »hve*s famify. A, .dbve wmj even change n»sters at wy 
jai 



limits of tli€ average Khmer’s spiritml aad pbysicml boriwa. His 
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the French neither the king nor his people care that he should suffer 
the burdens of power so long as he retains its semblance* 

The kingdom is divided into seven categories: the royal family; 
monks, both Brahmans and bonzes ; distant relatives of the royal family; 
mandarins; freemen; serfs; and slaves. In addition there are the four 
smtmps : the royal house ; the house of the abdicated or second sovereign ; 
the houses of the first prince and princess of the blood. The numerous 
officials of each samrap are picturesquely graded according to digniti^: 
the highest, for example, has 10,000 dignities, a village chieftain about 
5CX). M in Annam, the growth of a potentially dangerous aristocracy, 
in view of the quantity of royal offspring, is curtailed by law. After 
five generations descendants of royal blood lapse into a caste known 
as Brah Van and Prea Vongsa, a tactftil title of nobility which carries 
with it no concrete privilege. Nor do the mandarins constitute a menace, 
for they are named and revoked at the king’s pleasure. The only 
hereditary caste reminiscent of India which exists is made up of a few 
hundred families called Baku, of Brahmanic origin. In addition to certain 
picturesque duties, like wearing a special h^d-dress and guarding the 
sacred sword, they have real privileges in tax and corvee exemptions. 
They may be exiled for treason but cannot be executed. 

The mandarins are a temporarily privileged group, about a thousand 
^ror^, whose organimtion is analogous to the Malayan. They are 
called the eyes, ears, and arms of the king, and are designated by title, 
i»t by name. The first group are the mandarins of the interior or of 
the crown, who have charge of the palace and of the army. The provin- 
cial, or mandarins of the exterior, were originally assigned to the five 
province, but subsequ^U additions have expanded this group. 
TOic Phaok Ngrar are another set of provincial Tnanda rios who bou^t 
tmm the fii^ group the privilege of judging certain lawsuits. The attri- 
butes of this group are variable. Since the Camlx>dian word for jiMice 
*®to mE,” one 'can judge that the position is remunerative. 
iSr*^ i^, i^n the traditional Khmer administrative ffivision: 'C^m- 
.Mowroiis wars and dismeml^rmeiils have modified the numt^r, 
and im|»rtfiM:e of thc^e^ province beyond all semblance of equality. 
A' is determined ty the pmvince he goverm : the 

Iwricf for eomple, entails ‘extensive powers »kin to mediae^ 
Bwreh^. Th^^ l^ve to fixed ^capital b^emd where the gover*- 
■Mf ■happens to r«ide rroment. Xwfee a' year the Tnan,fl.sirirt.» 
:'«»v®TO at the royal capital to swear tibcir oath of aUegiaroe. Th^ have 
fixtti but ■a certam propc^rtkm of the taxes and revetuitt 
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seriomly compromised. IQimer love of justice is renowned, and thmt 
kings famed for their equitable judgments are particularly venerated. 
Possibly this is due to the religio-philosophic origin of Cambodian law 
which is firmly rooted in Brahmanism and Buddhism, although there is 
a marked Chinese influence as well. In fact the codes are collections of 
royal edicts perpetually revised and reorganized by a medley of kin^, 
bonzes, mandarins, and astrologers. The last of the important native 
revisions occurred in 1870 when a committee of lawyers submitted their 
w>rk for approval to the king and an assembly of high dignitaries. 

TTie confusion in the codes’ organization, just like its repetitious and 
sentmtious character, well reflect the Cambodian mentality. A synth^a 
is very difficult to make t^c^use its general ideas are drowned in a mam 
of detail. The books into which the codes are divided begin by describ- 
ing the crotion of the world, the knowledge of good and evil, the laws 
of Manu, the qualities required of judges for the nine Hells and the 
slightly less numerous Heavens. Then follow etiquette rules for royal 
ceremonies, the privileges of religious bodies, the duties of the king’s 
wives and councillors — all personally dictated by Buddha. There is a 
special emphasis on the qualities needed by those who govern. 

On the surface Khmer laws are certainly barbarous. There are twenty- 
one ways of inflicting slow death. Tliere is an eye-for-an-eye quality 
common to all primitives, and ferocious penalties quite inappropriate 
to die and apathetic Khmers. It was Buddhism that tipped die 
sades on the side of mercy, and tempered in practice the primitive 
harshness of the kw, especially in r^ard to skvery. Chinese influeiice 
» seen in the penalty of caning, and by the coEecdve responsibility 
of the famiy and a^ociates of the guilty pemon. As in all Oriental kw 
there are im|K>rtaiit gaps from the Occidental viewpoint notably, a vaguer 
txm alxnit ownerdiip, etM civile and the rekdons l^tween individials, 
whkh cuAim aiwl tnrfition must fill in. The Edimer kw, like its Aoj^- 
sAe BC^iiOTir, is '^soitially a penal code, and civil kws are 'confined 
to- pii«e|rta takm from Indian ^atut^es relative to loans, debts, and 
sktery., An. exclwively agricultural people, their legiskdon never 
ai^npatei a pheiMimeiMin, for example, ^ tenkniptcy. 

l^fore the kw is a strikirg feature of 'Cambodkn as well 
* ©f Anwmitc Guilt and punishm-ei^ are apportioiied to 

die amoiiit of done rather than to the guilty intent, and by the 

of culpable and injured parti'es. For ^compfe^ h 
k n»re' cxpeiMve to •sauit a mam^ woman than a wdow or a -slave. 
GowipBAy mrerefy {Wiisbed; it titose who profit by ante, 
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or those who have guilty knowledge of it aisd who do net either prevail 
or report it. Even landowners arc partly responsihk for *«ch crimes am 




tang. 

The minute provisions of Khmer law are not only a hopeless attc 
to foresee situation but a conscientious desire to forestall injufi 
Fir more than the individual’s right society’s kicreits tre iafcgiitr'i 
especially th«Ke of the kii^, who represents the ration agai»t the 
eroachments of the imiizm and the feudality, Ceitiin crimes aga 
stKiiety are considered infamous and their puaiffemeiit likewise^ ye 
the majority of cases, after the individual has expiated his mit I 


reinstateci 

in society as of yore, Ihe word to Jiidge m LMmhmmM 

also mean 

s “to meet and to clome.” Just as many years before the old 

moral pen 
penalty, e 

alities had become obsolete, so all ptsnisbinente but tke dmth 
nslavemcnt, and property confistation have been commuted 
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iwies. All courts judged both civil and criminal cases. The originally 
simple and effective procedure, like the moral and equitable basis of 
Khmer law, had long before the French Protectorate been distorted 
and undermined by a venality in which the fisc was the first to 
give the example to private profiteers throughout the whole system. 
Ck^rruption, albeit of an amiable kind, characterized the Edimer feudality 
far more than it did the Annamite mandarinate. 

KHMER CULTURE 

The most characteristic manifestations of Edimer culture were inspire 
by religion. The penetration of Brahmanism and its sacred language 
Sanskrit into Cambodia probably date from the first century of the 
Christian era, and it maintained its ascendancy until the t^^elfth. 
Brahma, the absolute and universal, has incarnated himself as the 
creator; as Vishnu the preserver, and as Shiva the destroyer— three 
principles by which he permeates all nature. Worshippers usually select 
one of the trinity to whom to address their devotions, thereby autoM- 
tiCTlIy reducing the other two to secondary roles. In Cambodia it is 
above all the cult of Shiva, though the other two along with a host of 
fninor deiti^ are not without honour. The Brahmans, who have given to 
the wuntry numerous kin^, were never very scrupulous about caste. 
They were usuallypriests and scholars,though sometime artisans, hi^ilf 
avaricious of royal favours and donations. This caste also practi^ 
Buddhism, and it has survived as the Baku, or one hundred famili^, 
whom certain customs mark as a group apart. 

The old^t inscription in Indo-China is in Sanskrit and is of Buddhs- 
tic iiKpiratmn. It shows the existence of an Indian colony in &)iith 
Anwm, m weE as in Founan, by the second century. Buddhism, which 
a. strong mi^kjnary character, was^ probably imported into' the 
l»i»uk by Indian merchants. From the end of the eighth ''(»iniy 
Eiere » certan proof of th-e powerful ^spansion of Buddhism there, 
iMt of the rompEeated brand known ,aS' Mahayana, which -came throng. 
Tti2^ 'CSiiiMt, losing aE semblance to the on^nal doctrines on its 
wy. It, is '^^KitMIy a trai«:eiKieM conception of Buddha that multi- 
pfe» hk' .f^racma&y into a lii^ardiy of diviniti^. who are, in their turn, 
suimiiadtti their emawtiioiis, die Boddbrnltvas, and they tro arc 
'OMwnlM'rf % the e|dx>rafee mytholc^. M^ya at this |»riod 
a ^lahaymist. Buddh^n that namf^ed it^lf in the 
cotory % the,foiii 3 «teh>n of BuddiiM n»iMsteri» m 'CamlK^ia- 



a few months at least, the yellow robes of the bonze. Though th^ 
bonzes are organized into a hierarchy, and the mlm of monaitk life 
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In all Khmer art forms the model is generally Indian as well as the 
subject-matter, save what is taken from Cambodia’s legendary past. 
The whole country is filled with these sombre and burning ruins, of 
whose origin the modem Cambodians are inordinately proud but totally 
ignorant. They speak of these monuments in the most fanciful vein, 
preferring to attribute to them a supernatural construction rather than 
to s«irch out the r^ity. Cambodia is certainly the richest art centre 
in the peninsula, for its aristocracy for many generations had as its 
proxcupation the building of temples, the accumulation of gold and 
of merit, 

Khmer architecture, which flourished for eight centuries, is tfie 
mmt universally admired of Cambodian arts, and there is charm and 
originality in its nmvete. The earliest temples were constmcted in wood, 
so that the Brahman monuments and the Buddhist builders who {^me 
after them, by using more durable materials have survived in greater 
quantity. Plan and perspective, designs of delicacy and richness have 
been the chief b^uty of Khmer monuments, not the technical side 
of the construction, which was alw^ays their weak point. Their magnifi- 
cent achievement represented an enormous drain on the country’s 
resources and labour, for they were built with comparative rapidity. 
Many were left unfinished, perhaps because of the superstition ths^ 
completion might provoke the death of their donor. As a by-product, 
sculpture and the goldsmith’s art were higjdy developed as part of the 
Khmer love of delicate and harmonious ornamentation. Khmer archi- 
tsecture revealed a sudden splendour and an equally abrupt dec^mce. 
This was partly due to wars and partly to the influence of Buddhism, 
which was inheremiy hc^tile to the development of art and literature 
as it was to all forms which expre^^ personality. 

The cr«tors of literature, like the architects, were generally anony- 
,aiMi were 'Court poets and bonz^. Perhaps it was just as well, for 
'<Ki the whole Khmer literature is monotonous and abo^unding in senten- 
ttous It is fsartMly derived from 'Chinese literature but whoify 

to IiMihm mcxiek, ^peoally the Ramayana and the 
Mttd rwatafe of toe previous^ oistmces of Buddha, In addhkm 
there iwe tau^btkais of toe s^:red books, technical stutoes on maiicine, 
aid ^€xmipifetions of maxims, and above all versffirf 

iKWcIs* The meiifoaed ,are vari^ons of a type story d'ealn:^ with i 

re%n brAen by Ckmrt intr%u^ which rend toe royal 
asuiMicr. I^^rvii^' prino^^ and princ^^es flee and arc mir^u*- 
h»aly ed fym doto* Th^ wander for long years ' and have adv^tei^ 
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Siamese influciiccs. Music is the inseparable companion of the theatre, 
where it is played during and between the acts. Singing is the mc»t 
spontaneous medium for the dr^my and sentimental Edimer soul. TTie 
fomi is less rigid and their composition not confined to professional 
output. Though the love theme is monotonous, the improvisations are 
remarkable and l^loved by all cl^es of the Khmers. Aiion}mious, like 
all Khmer art, it announces melodiously the futility of all achievement. 
Unfortunately the Khmers li^en with such reverence and melting 
tenderness to what hm been composed many years ago, that they prefer 
to play the old repertoire of about twenty-eight pieces, rather than to 
compose afresh their own. 

Aside from these art forms connected with the theatre and archi- 
te^ctural ornamentation, Kdimer culture is mediocre and in no way com- 
IMTablc to the Siamese, which has fundamentally the same mspiration. 

ECONOMY 

Raomces 

The Mekongdominates Cambodian economy. It absorbs all tributaries 
and is incessantly changing its Imnks, thereby displacing houses and 
even villages. Yet the Khmer humility before its whims is la^d on 
that great river’s essential benevolence, for every year it leaves a billbn 
cubic n^es of fertile alluvial soil. The Mekong is on its best behaviour 
in Ckmhodk and not impt^ibly torrential, as where it flows throng 
Laos. The viigin forest is the second most important physical factor 
in the OTuntry. TTie h^vily wooded mountains fo'rm an impenetrabte 
citadel. If they afford Camfaodk ^me geographical protection it is 
neveithel^s true that the k>ss of seapO'its, which they now cut off ^ 
syn-idiromaed with the country’s decHne. They cut off human as well 
as conHBercMi relations, and have contributed to an ingrown localisin. 
For^s offer renmiiable resouross, whidi the Frendi are trying to 
<kveIop % prelection and licen^d exploitation in prcdous wc»ds and 
feina, yet much of tten must be cut <k>wn. before there is any ec»iM>iiiM: 
pre^rtts in tl»' 'aMinlry\ # 

Tl« f^dboic^:wJ, effect of the forest on human lyings is anoffier 
of Even fe sifcnce is portenlO'Us: there is an 

Ktonse life, m and temuhuous^ adivity. Hordes of ants on 

emsy trw» bemrg aKve by iiisa::lB — everywhere a laigc 

or HuiHatee clsMite is s«Kiafess* &iii^iiiie does 

|wieliate ite fol^je to iadoiie the rime of <ky. i&sicle ite vitality, 
3$i 



a factor in Khmer psychology'. 

The Grand Lac forms Cambodia’s third most iraporfant rc^mirce, 
for it is one of the mwld's largest fish rcsen'oirs. Floods and rains 
aimiially triple its surface, and its depth mcretses from two to fourteen 
ntetirs. A wegetation condnciwe to feasndity is made hy the waters 
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tHrty Yarieties of each, then com and sugar in the order of their im- 
portance, But the country is essentially one of mommdture — danger for 
which the Kdimers have only their indolence to blame. Only recently 
has an industrialized crop like rubber become important. As the cUmatc 
is uniform throughout Cambodia, it is only the differences in soil and 
proximity to the Mekong that makes for the variety in crops. 

The country produces more than it consumes and is consequently 
able to export fish, livestock, and rice. It has also a great future in cotton 
and rubber. Yet in spite of the country’s potential and actual wealth, 
and the relatively small population, the Khmers are miserable. TTie 
thatch of Cambodia contrasts with the tiled roofs of her rich Cochin- 
Chinese neighbours. Fundamentally the Kdimer is neither farimr, 
functionary, merchant, nor labourer, but an artisan whose innrfe 
aestheticism comes out in the fashioning and decoration of even the 
humblest tools. Khmer indolence and independence is both historical 
and natural, and has a good side in its docility. The climate aids and 
abets, and the abundance of nature is such that the Khmer can earn t 
livelihood by scratching the earth or dangling a fishline into the river. 
Their disdain of activity is genuine. They are perfectly willing to haw 
the Chinese, the French, and even the Annamites control their country’s 
c^nomy. 


P^pda^m 

The population of Cambodia has been terribly decimated by fore ip i 
and intermi strife. By the beginning of the twentieth century it l»d 
sunk to i,3CX>,ooo and since then has only slowly increased. In the iik»I 
reaiit census (193^) Khmers formed only 50 per cent of the |x>jM- 
latMMi in tteir capital, Pnom-Penh. The aborigines and immigirMils 
numbered about half a million more. The indigenous peoples, vague^ 
refetoi to tte Khn^rs, lived p^cefiiHy beside them, yet witibcwt 
fuskffi. ’Ihm attitude of indulgence is far from characterizing Eduner 
fwlag for tiie Mois, the aborigines ^st of the Mekong, whom 

treat as savages and hunt as slaves. Chinese immi^anto umI 
misiJbcr about i'Cx>,ocx> and, unlike their status in Aiiiwm, 
arc imm often farmers than merchants in Cambodia, No peo|^ 
«i|ipleiXKfit, tmjtiKr better than do the Qiin^. To ofeet Ediii»r"^ 
ifciects tksf rffer 'tfoift, per^weiance, wiU-jxjwer, and a sen» hard 
may to Cambodia as OExilies but th^ do 
for Tliey spring up any place where there is 
to I» nMfe,. Tixf tofce ix^^^bn of the pacificaly: 
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Between Kfimers the only labour contract is that of metayage^ with 
all payments and advances in kind, not money. Even this form is very 
exceptional and confined to absentee officials farming their rice-fields. 
Independence is so firmly ingrained in the Khmer character that no 
contract on earth is strong enough to hold them if they feel moved to 
leave, which occurs when they have earned enough money for immediate 
needs. The ateence of an itat cwil increases the difficulty of punishing 
the Khmers, who positively enjoy going to prison. Vagrancy is a mm 
habit: w-hole villages decamp when the soil around them has Income 
exhausted. Nature by her lavish abundance has taught the Khmers to 
be improvident. Gaming is another factor: in a single night they often 
dissipate a whole year’s earnings. 

Ttere always remains requisitioned and penal labour, which is amply 
abused by French and native officials alike, but which is also notori- 
ously inefficient. Seasonal labour from June to January is the least 
unreliable, and at best very scarce. &laries are paid almost exclusively 
in f»ddy. Labour in payment of debts is customary, though impossible 
to estimate at its just proportion, and since the slave can never work 
off the principal of his debt, his servitude continues for life. Such labour 
is usua% confined to the master’s household, and is one way of getting 
round the ^rvant problem in Cambodia. Edimer pride is often hurt m 
ways mcomprehensible to the European, and this increases his natural 
nomadk tendencies. In brief, it is extremely difficult to get Cainbodian 
labour and even harder to retain it. There is an instnictive and amusing 
tale told of an enterprising Frenchman who, on a model pWlantliropic 
domain, l»ught a gramophone to entertein his workers. Tliey were m 
effectively diverted that they left their work to listen all day to tl« 
lemrds. The philanthropist was forced to retire from the enterprise, 
a wtter tad a poorer man. 

ne RS^e 

hi ^wiry tiie king is m 'Completely the owner of his country that the 
word werc^sty is oonfotinded with that of property. Sinc» it m to 
Ms, mteiest tlat Ms' ^ads should te worked, he |»rmits Ms subjects 
to fniB Mi and share wdtii him its prcxiuce. The king’s s|^cM 

of iidM^rhaat», when direct heirs are Mciing, or after the land 1^ 
tea for three y^rs, or in tte ewnfi^mtion of prci|»fty for 

p«fe& or royal iws witiwat initemiuty, aH reved his ancient rights. 
But in prscAte prtete |TO|«ty 'existo and is ardttitiy icfef^ded as such 
by the Kh^rs. Ta»st^;e at |J» produi» of die l«id, but tteinid 



lowever, there was and still is an eoormo^us aixiOEiit of fertile mwoi- 
>ied knd. Here again there was trouble in getting conccss-ioiMaires to 
sxploit the lands they had lightly acquired until the post-War rm^ 
rhen the redknds of Camtodia becaiiK renowned for growing rubber^ 

7mmierce 

Cambodia has always been a romimrcM centre and tlK Chia^: h» 
xreimial inerchants. Elhmer a>miE^rekl mcf^itude has thus been 
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alone have witnessed a minor trade in articles for the Khmer aristocrat. 
Since the seventeenth century the Japanese have traded with Cambodia, 
furnishing firearms in return for aniiml and vegetable products. 

The French developed an animal export trade with the Philippines 
only to have it crushed by the tariff. They also tried to improve the 
prinfitive methods which characterized all Cambodian output but with- 
out success* The Khmers cm*ed not at all for improvement and wasted 
whatever money they made to the profit of the Chinese. Such industries 
as exist are in foreign hands. The Chinese have a cotton factory, also 
rice distilleries. Silk woavmg and dyeing has been a Cambodian family 
industry for centuries, but it is swiftly di^ppearmg through competition 
with the cheaf^r Chinese and Japanese silks. Boats are built and pottery 
is still Ixing made by Cambodians for their own use. Work in precious 
metals and stones remains a fine tradition, though gradually teing 
submerged by the new Occidental tastes of their erstwhile patrons. 


THE FRENCH ADMINISTRATION IN CAMBODIA 

In mid-nineteenth century the age-old struggle betw^een Annam and 
Siam for control of Cambodia seemed about to ht resolved in favour of 
Siam, because Annam was so absorbed by her conflict with France. 
In 1859 Norodom succeeded to the Cambodian throne only to be dis- 
tedged in an uprising engineered by Ms ambitious brother Sivotha. He 
jfcd to Siim,, bearing with Mm Ms crown, sword, and the royal seals. 
TTic Siamese restored Mm in i86z, with the result that they were more 
firmly entrenched than ever in power. 

In m end wour to threw off the ever-tightening hold of Siam, the 
CambcMikn kings, had begun in 1&40 to make overtures to the French 
threu^ their mnsul at Sngapore. Ten years later a second attempt 
ix»de threi^h a missioiiary. TMs French diplomat, Montigny , n»de 
iIk iiioom|»eheBs 3 >Ie blunder of first approaching the King of Siam, 
whh the resull timt Imj was not even granted an interview by the Cam- 
IxMfaot &ig. When the Admiials were estabIMied at &igon they tried 
to nmwer tlw' pnimd Franoi had fc®t by Siam’s entering into friendly 
rehitoM with NorcMicra. He, on Ms side, was de%hted to fil the oM 
KMkx rote' of ffaying off two dangereus rivals tgamst each other, wMi' 
Fimcc i»w taking Aanam’s former pl®re. Im Grandiere made an ex- 
I»CTf Mfectfon in Dou^ut, de Lagrfe m his repre^ntative 
TOd dial of a wisich had as yet noffiing but the v^iiest 

l»licy in C^mbwlM—onc «if wa&hing ckmfy a ne^lxHirii^ country 

m 



jvcEtoally ratified after some vacillation by the fK>mc |S)venii«Rt* 
The Siamese^ not to outdone, pot pressure in their turn on Koro* 
tom, who gave them a treaty which neutralized the coficesfion* he 


he previous December, revealed a much stronger grip by the Siamese 

« r-T M • • it . * ® .1 ... 






he coronation ceremonies, which give, in the eyes of the people, kgi- 
imacy to the reigning prince. Lagr^ pre\’ented this coronation from 
glfing place in the presence of the Siamese. Their subsequent effort* 
o dislodge Lagr^ were unavailing. A second attempt to have Norodom 
50 to Bangkok for his investiture was foiled by Lagree’s decisive act»n 
n occupying Oudong, the Khmer capital. Unfortunately for this newly 
snhanced French prestige, tl« Franco-Siamese treatj' was signed in 
?ari8 at this time (1867) confirming the loss of Cambodia’s two rich 
jrovinces, Battambang and An^r. France promised not to annex 
"•jHTtiwdia to Cochin-China, and the Siamese reiwunixd tribute from 
Siorodom. 

A preliminary to further penetni^n was iiu:rea»ed knowfcdge tff the 
xmntry, and this was one of the main oh^ctives of l«agr 4 e s exploia- 
.G 
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Council, and the registration of all contracts between the king and 
Europeans. What might have been an effective opening w^edge remained 
a dead letter imtii the establishment of the civil government in 
Cochin-China* 

The reorganization effected by Le Myre de Vilers and his successors 
was the first application in Cambodia of the Protectorate’s hitherto 
purely theoretical powers of thirteen years’ standing. French judicial 
control was increased at the expense of the Cambodian courts ; measures 
were taken to suppress brigandage; fifty-seven provinces were com- 
pre^ed into eight, each headed by a French resident; Khmer function 
aides’ salaries were increased with the vain hope that this might cure 
their congenital venality. 

Feeling that Le Myre had only made a beginning, Governor Thoin- 
son of Cochin-China chose an unfortunately violent way of dictating t 
new treaty. In the night of June 17th, he forced his way into the pakee, 
awoke the sleeping king, and wrung from him a consent to importaM 
reforms which gave France control over the internal affairs of the 
country* This clumsily forced a delicate issue just at a time whm 
Tbom^n was having his troubles with Annam. The heart of the diffi- 
culty, as always, was financial. King and people alike resented the 
French assessment and collection of taxes as derogatory to Norodom’s 
sovereignty, TTie populace had already been upset by nainor regulatiow 
curtailing their liberties, by the imposition of new tax^, and by giving 
priority to Annamites in the country* The movement, led by Prince 
Sivertha, l^gan in January 1885 by an attack on the newly installed 
Rj^kimts, and lasted for eighteen months, inflicting serious Imses os 
die FieiKh in both mm and presdge. The territory over which thdr 
tiiK)|» marched was a fifth thesis of France. The comtry was largely 
unknown at die time, noaps were almost non-existent, as also were mmm 
mi cmnmunication, especially duriig the rainy smson and through forert 
kmL of wMser, fcod, and all kinds of supplies made the rava^ 
of pyrtkular'fy heavy. Moreover, the Cambodian revolt stirred 

up a 'Similar mmtmoA in ^CcMdun-OiiQa, The military mmpaign wm 
'TOp|demeti:ed by diplonmric compromis'm on the part d 
new FiMppinL, He did not revise the trmty but nMxiifi«i 

Icsv^g rmtive offices in contact with die fopuladoi] 
«ief a Imitei'tuiiiJMr of Frmdi Residmts. When the situat»a wm 
ateer^, nt it ^ the requert of Nonxiom hin^lf, wk 
e^cr die 'Utilhy of the new me»urm pro|x»ed or the fudlh^ 

tten* ' ' 
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Aside from tinkering with the king's sovereignty and private life, little 
wm done that fundamentally altered the countrj^'s admimstration. In 
m effort to offset royal autocracj’, commuml organization was intro- 
duced into Cambodia at the same time that it w'as being destroyed in 
the Annainite countries* The Khmers could not grasp its purpose and 
were unprepared to utilize such an instrument. The prematurity of this 
change vras shown by their refusal to accept the responsibility of the 
Notables' office, which wm used solely to exploit the p«>ple under 
them. 

The French failure to control effectively native officialdom is probably 
the mest serious charge that can be brought against an otherwise 
successful Protectorate. Office-holding in Cambodia has still the 
character of a farm let out to the highest bidder — in other w^ords, 
the best intriguer. Mandarins frankly announce the sum that their office 
has ccKt them. The literal translation of the Khmer word reign" 
is *‘the king «ats his royalty," and as the king does so doth the busy 
fomrtionary. What the Occidental c^lls abuse of power and graft is 
simply iMJt understood by the Cambodians, who take it all as natural 
and inevitoble. Certain important offices have no salari^ at all afid others 
are ridiculously underpaid. There are nmny Khmer judges who receive 
smaller wag^ than an Amiamite cook — eighteen piastres a month. So 
it imturaily follows that every functiomry has but one guiding thought, 
to nwke the mmt out of his office in the quicks possible time, since 
ite tenure, depending as it docs on favour, is preouious. As in Annam, 
the coining of the French memM that the opportunities for money- 
makiiig have increased, and the type of functionary is more of an 
opportunist than ever. Tlie old-time official was venality inc^mate, but 
h» life of rustic simplicity had a patriardial flavour that won him popukr 
derotion. 

The iKW officM apo the French, is snobbishly distant from his prople, 
mi Ii» tloiig witih his vic^ nothh^ like the moral and inteHectual 
qi»l&^ons of his tmie bci^olent prediecK«>r. Village aulhoriri® 
9m eqiirfiy culpdjie, though fo-rcibiy rtttricted in their machinations. 
Tlic p«ple arc tc» %i»rant to protest, and it wo-uld be futile if ih^ 
tr«l, for ofcafc long ti^ether when attack^, and the native have 
nO' direct wi& the French adminfetration. The pr^iding geniiM 

over dl th» p^mki of graft was the Miniver of the Mace, who held 
office Slice 'Wiffi die tug he was: the only fwnnanei^ amoig the 
n^y Superior, and hfa fxrwers deadly iicro^d 

at the espeme of heth. the Protectorate wm rc^soirfile 

3 # 



m¥ite abuse and domiiatioa. When the government tried to introduce 
representetive assemblies in Cambodia to imprea Melropolitaii Ebenls* 



As m Abumh tkt pc^idbtion m ever on the ed^ of stinalkm. The 
aatives* indolcccc and refill to modeniiac llwir H^hodi of cultivi- 
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works related to Cambodia’s needs, that would have attracted capital, 
has remained almost wholly in the realm of projects. Among the least 
essential constnictions has been that of a palatial sanatorium for French 
officialdom. But perhaps it is the road building that caused the worst 
abuses to flourish, Khmers taken far from home have lacked the neces- 
sities of life and laboured far beyond their quota of days, impotent to 
prevent abuse, and not comprehending the utility of what they were 
suffering for. The Cambodian usually takes refuge in h^ poverty. Yet 
even the Khmer worm can turn, not often but viciously on the mx€ 
CK^osioES when abuses have finally aroused to violence. The murder of 
the Resident Bardez^ is instrU'Ctive as wrell as rare in Franco-Camlx>dian 
annals. The brutal tactlessness of this official who tried to collect t2xm 
in a Khmer village on a religious holiday provoked his own demise. 

Indirect taxes are as much of a blot on the escutcheon of Cambodian 
finance as in Annam. Generally the Khmer is neither an opium nor an 
alcohol addict, yet the government’s measures to increase these sales 
have create a scmdal in France. These vices have spread to the countiy 
districts, wherem formerly they w^ere principally confined to the Chinese. 
Though the revenues incr^sed as desired, there is something ironical 
in the widespre^ habit of using the ch^per opium dross which brin^ 
little benefit to the Treasury, and which has a disastrous effect on the 
population, as crime Eateries show. Perhaps the forces of righteous- 
neM were discouraged by the failure to suppress the Gaming Farm. 
The Tliirty-Six Animals is a form of lottery which is played all over 
Cambodia and has become a chronic disuse with the Khmers. Its pro- 
fits go to private individiials, principally the Chinese. Its effects are m 
m tefore and they do iM3t even benefit the treasury. 


¥Sm(M JUSTICE IN CAMBODIA 

like it»' twin Pre^ectorate Annam, justice in Ckmbodia renmined loi^^ 
than in the direct^ administered countri^. The fii^ ^ep 
to cxtwt Euroi^i^ from mtive justice, but not imril 1891 was a 
mixed ttmjrt iirtitutcd to judge <^es t^twe^en Cknibodims and Fr^Mdi. 

the Pn^ectorate was -so- slow in getting under way — evoi 
DoiMier i^ed to intiixlucc the separarion eff |»wers — the dual system 
WW perj^tiAled. 'Choty gradimUy did the French take over cas es be- 
twwn :toa-Khiwr Asiatics. 1897 n^ve jiMice was left with only 
Sluts l^tween Khmers. A limitwl oi^niiattoii of apical' 

OQfirtB Wtt set up. In the MinfaterW Oniacil had n^j^ed the 
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formerly there were fifty-one. This mtnrally m-ons tliat litigants 
spend more time, money, and eiiergy than heretofore. There is only 
one crimiiml court and one court of appeals for tl! Cambodia, and their 
control is in the hands of the French administrttfon, which cai 
consult any dossier of the cMI courts it may desire. It is hard to pwoKie 
th«B€ extraordinary powers with the treaty of i S63. 

In revising the Khmer code the work accomplished by Frmncc btt» 
comparison with what w’as done for Annamite legislatfoii. In brth 
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t seYcrcr application of the laws forbidding corporal punishments* He 
following year this code 'wm re-stndied and in 1920 it was applied. In 
1927 a further Judicial reorganization tcx>k place, and in 1929 still anoAer 
change. 

These numerous hesitations and revisions reveal the extraordinary 
delicacy^ and intricacy of the task. Though the harshness of the penal- 
ties vras, in particular, gr^tly softened, it was almost impossible to 
control the Judges’ methods. Moreover, the French in an effort to be 
humanitarian had introduced the penalty of deportation to replace 
capital puiushment, yet it considered by the natives to be far more 
severe and hence almwt never applied. D^th with its pc^ible improve- 
ment in reincarnation status seemed iniSnitely preferable. 

Though the code’s frequent revisions have undoubtedly improved 
Cambodian justice, they have left untouched certain feitures which are 
perhaps incapable of amelioration. The pillory stand for witnesses hm 
been abolished, but the Khmers cannot yet overcome their timidity 
in giving t^imony in court and they are still afraid to report crim^ 
le^ it entail reprisals. Criminals in this way find protection everywhere 
and insecurity flourishes. Cambodian houses are particularly inflam- 
mable, and the a>nstant effort to disguise what he pc^sesses is due as 
much to the Khmer’s fear of bandits’ arson as it is to the fisc. All the 
niimerom chang^^ in the exxies have fostered the feelii^ of gmeral 
uncertointy and malaise. The Cambodians have compared the per|^tiial 
mutation in legislation to a newly sharpened sword placed in the hands 
of a blind man. But the graitest reproach that can be made again^ 
French Justice in Cambodia is that it has not yet worked out a 
mechanisin which protects the masses from exploitation by their 
uimcrupulous a>mpatriots. 

It is still 'true that native jud^ administer the worst justice in 
CamlxMim. He prisons are elcxjuaat proof of this; they are so flin^ 
tiiM ’Oufy Khmers would mA toke the trouble to -escape from them. 
PriKmere still w«r chains-, and even debt slav^ TOntinue to' do- httwy 
labour. H^^'Cak randitions are m bad that skkne® is rife and tiie 
astonMiii^. The Frmch riiould have interferwi more, 
whm ELiiig Sisovath em cmmng to' the throne in triwl 
to chai^ mmt of 'Conditioiis. Nor has any fundainmtal remeciy 
Iwa feiiiKi to' cme vaadity' — that Hfe^sized, supremely Asiatic vke. 
If tiie ftx^^toiMe' were 'Oa^feteat with its principles the Ministers 
woiAi l» the first to serve priron seotcnc®. Charts have taken 
ptoe priiKi|»% onlhc «ijrf»e; umlemMth the c»nditeon of the nw^is 
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Uatil the mid- 
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preferred to make serious mistakes rather than to admit himself no 
scholar. When Aymonier replaced Moura in 1879 ^ French represeitta- 
tive in Cambodia, he brought to the study of that country’s culture a 
remarkable language equipment, bom of years of study. His previous 
deciphering of the inscriptions reproduced in Lagree’s book had led 
him to the conclusion that two languages had been succe^ively used; 
Sanskrit and Khmer. Simultaneously in Europe, Professor Kem of 
Leyden, an Indian scholar, in translating some Sanskrit inscriptioM 
that Harmand had collected, revealed beyond a doubt the existence of a 
Brahinanic cult of Siva, co-existent with Buddhism in Cambodia. But 
he also showed that old Buddhism had used Sanskrit, not Pali, as its 
written medium. A3rmonier’s studies in particular contradicted the 
current belief in the fabulous antiquity of Khmer monuments mi 
thereby aroused considerable opposition. Nevertheless he succeeded in 
getting official support in 1887. From this time forth a stream of articlo, 
inscriptions, and finally a monumental work on Cambodia from his pm 
wended their way back to France. Hie old KJamer civilization has 
mercised a fascination over many students, but modem Cambodia 
has comparatively few chroniclers. 

The EFEO has done able w’ork in restoring the iimumerable rains — 
imhMy that of Angkor — with w^hich Cambodia is covered. The Royal 
Library at Pnom-Penh is another ci^tion, the remarkable work of 
Suzanne Karpefe, who has overcome the bonzes’ distrust of women to 
the ment of persuading them to entrap her with the most precious 
relics and manuscripts in their pagcKlas. The majority of the Library’s 
readers are iKinzes. Lecturm, mmtings, mo'ving pictures and bcM>k ex- 
hffiits are o-rganized there for their edification. A monthly review. 
The Sm. of CcwifeodM, had 4cx> sut^ribers in 1928, only a year after it 
w» foimiwi. The publimtion of Khmer works and Budd^t subj;ecls- 
lutt ImI an effect, as is shown by the salm. A recent editkai 

of a collecikia of Buddhist texts, the Tripitaka, at grmt emt and effort, 
m of the fiarat works of Frmch colonization. It has provotai a 
veri^rile of Khmer inteBmtual life. 

JiM 9 «iiic^»n has been the -great stumblii^-blodk to mutiri 
la^crtoniii^ in the, Amsamite countrim, wo in CfflmIxKiia it has been 
the ccsttrary— tl% brMge which has happily united the two diverse 
afihatkuwt Imk ^ sucx^^fiilly used in Cambodia is the tonzm, 
asii^Me sxiial 'mBij^ace enrer the Khmeis bem utilised in 
a reform in 

cweiy Khn^r ymitii spends some, fiMinths of h® Rfe in die 
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send them to Paris, were unsuccessful, but some such training was e^en- 
tial, simply because there was no place to study Buddhist lore 
than Bangkok. To fill in this need, as w^ell as to extract the bonzes from 
undue Siamese influence, a Buddhist Institute was founded at the 
C^lxxlian capital, which already had a Royal Library. When a 
was opened in 1935 at Pnom-Penh the educational system of Cambo<& 
was finally given a framewurk, though it is not yet nearly so complete 
as in the Annamite countries. 


French Revwcd of the Khmer Arts 

The artistic heritage of the Khmers is so obviously great that its 
twoitieth-century decadence has been particularly striking. The Erao 
created in 1905 a museum for Khmer art prior to the thirteenth century, 
but its space was so limited that no new objects could be acquired. 
Two years later a Royal Factory was started, and in 1912 a School of 
Decorative Arts added to it. That the proper directing impetus was 
lacking was shown by the presence of only ten pupils five years after its 
founding, of which the oldest was sixteen years of age. The Factory*s 
output had steadily declined, despite a quintupling of the tourist trade 
in dtc®e very years. An art section to the Professional School of Pnom- 
Penh had also been created but it only attracted Annamite pupils. 

All^rt &iTaut gave to his prot^e, Georges Groslier, the task of 
resiwdtating o>ntemporary Khmer art. Gimlier’s study of the Cam- 
bodiaii art and character naterialized in the form of a special pro- 
graimne for his new School of CamlxKiian Arts, He refused to adopt 
a inwdy-iiiade art pre^ramme from France or from the Annamite 
He believed that it was the lack of a clientele that was re- 
^K3iB3>le for' the decline in Kduner art, and in turn thsat th^t w^ due 
to Khmer before the invasion of Western standards. Fo-rmerly 

lU we^ihy 'Cimbodmiis had in their homeholds, like the miniat ure 
'ixjiirfii €§ the Rciaissance, arteans, dancers, and musicians, but 

fifty ymf» Iwd MrEced lo disperse thoe artists through the inroaefe 
made by tel C^xMmtal art. The nine hundred pagodas of Cambodia 
suffertti from the Mme nahidy. Inst^^d of keeping their owm artists th^ 
i»w |»|»r ,&wcrs ami Western bric-a-brac. By 1917 the king 

w»' tte only Khiaer left who kept his own ■edeUer^ but evm the 
art piwiiictti th-eie w» deiactet. 

C^odxMiiin Mt to then®dv«, could i»t keep thek 
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tticir feomcs, tiic farmer wm tomeriy iecorslcd hm feyie asd t 
his itoIs, disaF|>orcd mith surprifing mffdit%\ Only the £c?!iisn\ 
rcmaincii presperous cacti to fwtkt their craft m its pure fv 
A rise in the cost of living haid taken from the Khmtt that flight s 
pks with which before he had mduked his artiftic ttslcs. Tti» m 
Gralier’s lisk doiafely hard, for it wm almcst impmsMt to Sad a Khi 
who couM teach the aalive arts. Wefteniism had httn mch a ml% 
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artistic control. Even yet the Khmers do not wholly grasp the ideal of 
co-operation. The schooFs role is to keep up standards, both artistic 
and coiximercia! ; it consider its work that of a teacher until the Khmers 
themselves can take over its direction. 

The Missim in Cambodia 

Christianity was preached in Cambodia by the Portuguese Jesuits 
in the sixteenth century, but without much success. The Spanish, 
arriving in 1581, had better luck in making converts of some important 
members of the Court. One Dominican even obtained important a>n- 
cessions from a king whom he had helped in a successful revolt. This 
official tolerance did little to increase the body of the faithful. The 
Khmer kings were never persecutors, and it was not until an invasion 
of the King of Siam that one of the Mission churches was destroyed 
and its priests led away as prisoners. This episode was curiously 
paralkled in 1835 when, during the last Siamese invasion, a church of 
Pnom-Penh was burned down. 

Two forces oppose the spread of Christianity in Cambodia: the hold 
of Buddhism on al dasses of the people, and their econonuc situation. 
Recently the government became the official protector of Buddhism, 
and has set about to educate its bonzes. This has been a great blow to 
the Mission, which had capitalized the ignorance of the bonzes in its 
propaganda, for iVlission prestige had already been undermined by 
anti-clericalism. Cao-daism, the regenerated form of national Buddhism, 
has very recently made such inroads that the government in alarm 
decrwd that only two religions were j^rmitted in Cambodia — CathoHc- 
lOTi and Buddhism — thus ending an almost unprecedented history of 
tolerance. 

instability of the Annamites is mild in a>mparison with tl« 
Amnic vagrancy of the Khmers. Not only was it caused by yearn of 
inva»m and the primitive ^ricultural methods, but the coimbty is 
by usury ,and .creditors force deMors. into frequent dispkce- 
nwiis. Tht as elsewhere, has led the way in givmg employ- 

WBt and ladling saew rmfeock to incrase production, but iOm^r 
a|«Uiiy las resided then* best efibrts. It was too. mudi trouble to draiii 
s Wc to' oemte mm rich land 'even though they were on the edge ei 
^irwilasii. met no poup inversions 'as in Annam: the work is 

Momiver Khmer inverts require mnstant 
jtftoatkm fcrt ti^ 'Hie women are the worst offenders: they 

kap their hi^wals in a iwi|^ial'pirK3a^iiation in r^^d to a^urir^ 
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their »lvation by baptism. Only recently the fJ plaRta- 

tion life has given a new tiliip to their chrifnic ir,.star:'i:j . 


FKENCH H£AfTi0N TO CAMB*>C!I\ 

There is a certain type of Occidental for w'hfctn CaEr.bedia h'-s incom- 
parable charm. For iht/se who like the mysterii.’’us and the solitary 
Northern Cambodia is fyll cf folklore and genii; in the &'?uth it is 
more romantic and exotic. The contrast is striking WtvvrcR a gl'-.riesiS 

past, an insouciant and my present, and a future— in all pmbihi'ity— 

r\-», At,* jia * 1 .* .»A t.,-, * A,*, 3 ir *.iL 
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which makes no move to help itself. They will never be able to tqml 
their ancestors artistically, politically, or spiritually. Their economic 
future is more than dubious. They are doomed to disappear t^fore the 
Annamite immigration. Of what use is an attempt to interfere with 
nature's selection of the fittest for survival? 

NAm^ REAcrnoN to the french protectorate 

The a>re of the Khmer reaction to French control is the fact that tl^ 
Protectorate was sought and not imposed, and this has eliminated all 
the psychological complications arising from the juxtaposition of victor 
and vanquished. An immediate and real protection was given to Cam- 
bodia from the encroachments of the Siamese and Annamites. When 
the two lost provinces w^ere restored in 1907, French prestige was 
eiK>nnously enhanced and Khmer national pride vindicated. It is ^fe to 
prophesy that so long as their heritage remains, as well as its symbol, 
the royal power, the Khmers will be loyal to the Protectorate. 

The king's sovereignty has been definitely tampered with and often 
in a stupidly tactless manner. This was partly due to uprushes of assimi- 
ktionism, analogous to what happened in the Annamite countries, 
and fmrtly to the personality of the Edimer kings. Norodom incarnated 
Chiental wiles and childishness in his reaction to the new Western 
inflc^nces. He adored every new gadget and he mixed them indis- 
cximimtely with Cambodian objects. He wore a series of semi-military 
uniforms studded with precious stones; his palaces were filled with 
H^hanic^ toys; he had a statue of Napoleon III decapitated and Us 
own mdptuned hmd substituted — symbolic of the superimposing, 
wtlMmt anmlgamation, of one civilization upon another. His subjects 
natiualy followed the royal example in so far as they were able. Hk 
MiU^ers took up bicycling with ardour until a new Resident Superior 
ai^mred with a motor-car, so they abandoned cycling and bought cam, 
mij miKtitHtiiig gentle gongs for the raumus Klaxon. The king buMt a 
Ufck viBa, im tiiB worst possible Euro^p^n taste, and they did likewise. 
An hs^rtant by-product of this inrush of bad Occidentalism was tte 
^dine' of the natJcMial Ckmbodian arts. An amusing picture of Norodom 
in I Mi has l»en left Rivkre when tl^ king — then in his forty-^seventh 

jwr and d* falter of cndy seventy-two oflfepring — visited him on board 
i» wiiAip- NoiKMiwi wm emiianted with the twenty-one-gun ^ute, 
Imt eten s»ie by tte pMtabk roulette wh^l the commandant Ud 
widii Um. Tte spent such a 'delightful 'evening that he 
3S8 
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The old Khmer-Aimam struggle has been transferred from tfie 
|X)IiticaI to the economic field. The small scattered Elhmer populatiim 
has neither the physical nor psychological force to resist the Annamite 
inroads, nor to develop its own country. Not that the Khmer is entirely 
without guile, for a disarming gentleness often covers up opporturdsm, 
but it is never aggressive like the Annamites’. The Khmer is so per- 
meated with Buddhistic passivity and imaginative fantasy that he is no 
match for his more realistic neighbours who are coming to colonize the 
rich redlands of Cambodia. The Khmers want protection by the Frendi 
from this new menace of their old enemy. But it is inherent in the nature 
of colonization for the country to be developed — ^if the French wsmA 
use the local people then they must encourage those best qualified, 
even at the cost of destroying the indigenous population. Incidentally 
the name ‘^protectorate^’ thus becomes a farce. Its irony would be 
greatly augmented if the Annamites brought with them the germs of 
Communism, that would destroy not only Khmer resistance, but French 
sovereignty as well. 

The budget is fed almost exclusively by direct taxations. Indirect 
taxes are intermittent and irregular, depending too often on the degree 
of cordiality between the Governor-General and the Resident Superibr 
of Cambodia rather than upon the country’s needs. The tax on paddy, 
tte oldest and most important of direct taxes, is based on produce and 
not on the knd itself. Though it naturally has lent itself to fraud it was 
related directly to income. When this tax was supressed in 1924 and 
replaced by a land tax, all the defects of the old and none of its advan- 
were retained. Its essential unfairness is due to the lack of knd 
surveying. Cambodia had no tax registers akin to the Annamite M&h' 
hf which even a v^ue accuracy might be approximated. More of the 
budget revenues should be allotted to medical and social service and 
to public works related to the country’s needs and development. 

On the administrative side the Khmers feel that France tends to 
'gwera CamijKxik as if it wem an annex of Cochin-China. Its needs are 
speckiized and entirely different from those of Annamite countries* 
Fiance, ,incliiics, to send young and inexperienced functionari^ to- 
'CkffiixK&t, or who have had experience without marked success 
in Aiwmite' cmmfjks. Ckmbodia, has been the Cinderella of the Union, 
TOd » ac^lei^ed teemse the Klin^rs comp'lain so much more genify 
tl»ii tfeir t^TTOsive' Annamite ne%hbours. 

In to admin^Eatioa the provincial Counefls 

in 1913, cMiIy to restored, as in Annam, after the Ycni^l 
jfc 
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amount to be done, but the standard of judgment must always remain 
comparative. The French in Indo-China are between two fires. In tlK 
Annamite countries they are accused, and with reason, of having 
exercised too direct interference in native life ; in Cambodia they are 
criticized, and with reason, for having interfered too little and left tte 
old disorder under a superficial re-organization. One of the real bases 
of French success is intangible: the restoration of their national dignity 
in Khn^r eyes through the maintenance of royal prestige, through the 
restoration of former boundaries, through the renaissance of BuddhM 
sdiolarship, and the revival of national arts. France’s sins of omission 
pale beside the great accomplishment of having restored a nation’s 
self-confidence. 

In regard to personal contacts, the French and Khmers find 
other mutually congenial, and each has left a strong imprint on the 
otl^r. The refusal of the majority of French to study the Cambodian 
kngu^e and culture not only hurts the national pride of the sensitive 
Khmer but is a source of misunderstanding between two peoples. 
Although much of the worst side of colonials is the same as in Annamite 
a>untries, because inherent m the nature of colonization, the French m 
the whole are liked and admired by the Cambodians. What difierences 
exist are of so fundamental a nature that they belong to racial Occidental- 
Oriental viewpoints and are not specifically Franco-Cambodian. 

Their mental outlook is fundamentally opposed. To the Edimers 
everything has a moral foundation. This life must be led virtuously 
because it relates to future happiness and is not the European concern 
with muE^diate materialistic content. European life seems to duan 
mconsistent: there is perpetual antithesis between virtue and vim, 
wMdi, ike poverty and w^th, pride and baseness, live together with- 
out apfMrent appredation of their inconsistency. How otn a European 
piblic from private life and judge each by a different standard? 
A mmm. cannot be imi^ccable in ofl5ce who is immoral as a private 
uufifidual. To tibe dmple Cambodians the French are yacks ^ powerful 
tni demcms, a>ndenmed to exhaust themselves in diabolic 

woite <fea>raing for themselves the secret of etem^ 

It h a p^p^ual source of surprise to Khmers of all stations , 
mmm wi» Imib m much power tod knowledge should laci simpfe 
E2iii»s have tried to get beyond this stage of gentfe 
and pfeiirfife 'Cp^ry* Those Europ^ms^ who have tried to bridge tlte 
gip tod to imdeirtmi Khn^ fife have them^lves been poisoned by 
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proximity to Cambodia and Siam, and to its commercial prosperity. 
Cordial relations were maintained by the Prince of Vientiane with the 
now decadent Khmers, and with the King of Siam against Luang- 
Prabang and Burma. This alliance provoked three successive invasion 
on the part of the Burmese, who, though invariably victorious, were 
def^ted by the country itself and forced eventually by famine and sick- 
ness to withdraw. The seventeenth century brought a period of needed 
p^ce both foreign and domestic. European travellers of the time have 
left accounts of the brilliance of contemporary Vientiane. The be^ 
narrative is by a Dutchman, Van Wusthoff, in 1641, who came to 
^tablish trade relations between Vientiane and Batavia, and it is 
corroborated by the accounts of two Jesuits, Martini and Marini. 

Early in the eighteenth century a series of civil wars over succession 
to the throne brought this peaceful period to a bloody close. Annamite 
support of one candidate provoked a fatal rift between Vientiane and 
Luang-Prabang. These now mutually jealous principalities called in 
foreign support, to the inevitable annihilation of Laotian independence. 
Vientiane was totally eclipsed as a result and Luang-Prabang fell under 
the double tutelage of Annam and Siam. 

When Luang-Prabang was an independent state, two kings, one for 
peace and one for war, headed its government. The former was the 
real ruler, and he could select as his successor any one of his direct 
heirs. Five Ministers were appointed by the king as his aides. Hiere 
was also an assembly, the Sena, to which certain families automaticaiy 
Wouged by hereditary right. Land was divided into provinces and 
sub-divided into districts, ^ch with an appropriate olEcial taken from 
the five classy of mandarins. The people furnished requisitioned 
ltlK>ur, soldiers for the army, and paid a head tax. Further rev^u^ 
were brought in by opium, salt, and alcohol farms, by taxes on ivory 
and metals, and by tariff duties. 

The naturally had a different organization for the lands 

whkdi ih&f sucx^ively conquered around the Mekong. The exjimtry 
ww divided mto and subdivided into tnenm^s, cantons, and 

A Sam^e official, the Kdia Luong, visited the provinres 
amaally^ » a scut of arlater of ^d^utes between the manHartnR ,and the 
to ttiitect taXM, and to see in general that the country ran 
The left a r^mrkable amount of liberty to torir 

EaiAm siffijecte. respited local institutions' and customs, 

'exiting duty an annial tribute, 'military service and like a 

' A ^vemor, was nrnned for life, 
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lor taxcs^ oracr, ma justice. A list m canui^tes to f-en^e » 
miEdtriiB was seat to Bangkok for apfm'iL I'lic h'muhmM, t 
village mayofs, mere apf^smted i^icilly from among tlie rich laraiownci 
merchants, or citizens noted for their wisdom mi virtue, All tS 
m^re required to have t spotkti judkial paft, and to take an saroj 
oath of loyalty to tlie Siamese king. Land md hmi taxes were paid t 
the male |:«piiklion betiveen the ages of eighteen and fifty accordir 
to lists dramn up on the basis of a tri-animil crfisut* and t3vc 

in thcoryn were graded wmrdm^ to age. ptiiition. heailli, and 
The Chinese farmed indirect taxes with their usual acumen znd pmu 
1 
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whom they fostered rivElries, The Siamese, unfortunately, practised a 
l»licy which they had l^med, to their sorrow, from the Burmese— 
that of forced expatriation. To populate their own provinces, depleted 
by warfare, the Siamese drained Laos of thousands of its inhabitante. 
Tie fMt that the country thus became so much the less desirable to 
Annam was to them no minor consideration. The Annamites proceeded 
to the principality of Xieng-Khouang in retaliation. Siamese 

action was maiiily inspired by the id^l of constituting a great Thai 
Empire. Such a policy involved consolidating their recent conquests 
on tie left bank of the Mekong, and creating an hereditary fief at 
Ba^c. Getting this hegemony recognized by their neighbours, notably 
the Annamites, W2S complicated enough without taking the newly- 
arrived French into consideration. 

A series of invasions by the Chinese Hos was another factor in the 
situation. They came first in 1864, when civil war in Yunnan drove 
the fanmhed refugee South. They crame originally in scattered groups, 
but later organized themselves into armed bands which carried on regu- 
lar bir%and^e. They had plenty of scope for their activities, since rival 
L»tian prince called upon their services only t(x> frequently in their 
local conflicts. 

Hie iimumer^Ie and systematic atrocities to wLich the Hos sub- 
jected the laotkm met with absolutely no r^istance from them. The 
people simply fled at their apprimch, even from the capital Luang- 
Prabang. The Siamese made vague gesture of protection, but dM 
more than hasten their policy of wholesale deportations aero® 
Ac Mcfcmg. Pavie, who happened to be in Luang-Prabang at the time^, 
hm left a movii^ d^ription of this tragic exodus and of his own efforte 
to save the hqiel^ly be-muddled king. It was due entirely to 

Pavie' that WxMme b^an to iiWer^ herself in La<®*s fate and to ruin — 
temiMMaiily M 1 <^ — Spin’s dr^m of a Thai Empire. 

1883 tiraty with Hu6, and her pre-occupation with Tonkin, 
dii wmpc the nc^oe of Skm. Backed by England, who in 
a Mfe outlet for Skm^ ambitfoi®, Bangkok redoubled ite ^orls 
to get cxmtiol of the belongii^ to the senile and insouciant king 
Luarg^BrrfMi^. The Siame^ expedition w^ prepared with such 
«cr«y that I>e Keigarad^, the Fremh envoy at Ban^ok, only ki^w 
of it after the de|»rture. The Court of Hu^, thou^ feeling none 
ti» mnlMfy tewwife tl», Froidi, was not slow in pointii^ out this 
br^h in ’Wvere^i r^bts in for which France was now 

* Cf. mbo'ix, p. 38®. 
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for evacuation of the Mekong’s left bank and indemnity for Siamrae 
aggression. Siam found to her sorrow that too much faith had been 
pkced in English backing and France’s indifference and preoccupation 
with Tonkin. If in carrying out the evacuation clause Siam forced whole- 
sale deportations of the Laotians to her territory it was the find 
manifestation of her irang nach Osten. 

Almost at the same time complications with England began to develop 
over her encroachments in the Shan States.^ A commission was named 
in 1894 to study the problem, and Pavie headed the French delegation. 

Its work proved to be too slow for the English, who hastened matters 
by raising their flag at Muong Sing, despite Pavie’s protests. New 
dkcussions and surveys resiilted in another move on the part of the 
English, who this time occupied Tong-Muong-Sing. France seerned 
hopelessly weak and vacillating by contrast with England s strong action, 
mile Pavie was engaged in this struck Commandant Fournier was 
working on the South Chinese frontier, between the Black River and 
the Mekong. The treaty of Shimonoseki hastened the prompt solutkm 
of these frontier problems by an agreement that was favourable to the 
French and hostile to the British. This influenced the agreement signed 
tetween these two powers in May 1896, in which they renounc^ 
mutudly aggr^sion against Siam. England abandoned Muong Sing 
to France, thus giving the latter control of all the left bank of the 
Mekong from Yunnan to the Cambodian frontier. 

Though the year 1893 marked the nominal occupation of Laos, it was 
iMrt three years later that the country was organized administrativety 

as Upper and Lower Laos. This division remained purely theoretk^ 
and it was modified in 1899, when both sections were united under a 
SB^le Residoit Superior and a single budget. The local o^anizatm 
was left as it was found, only the upper stratum of offices was changed. 
In ffiis the French were impiied by their Siamese predecessors, who 
had respected mtive institutions, and also by budgetary consideratons. 
Thirterai FrraKh Commissars, aided by native oflkiais and the inevitable 
interpreters, exerci^ all powers with a tranquil disregard of Montes- 
qukuh pruKapIes. A niUive guard was adequate to perform police ser- 
vme such a plaod people. Revenue came from the usual head 

tax paid the male population in money and in kind, and the com- 
miitattion of corafe duty, licences for fore^n merchants, and an export 
tax. There vo® no land tax and oifly a local levy on the products of tte 
smL The indirect tax tm (^him was harder to coltect b«ause certain 

* £3L zhoem, p. too. 
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tribes had dimvs raised for their ewn need®, ll'ere mm Ikth 

imrtMt in rcTeaiies despite the steady foeiesse in pep ■ulatkm. The 
b'liJget ivas p«>r and mt properly drawn up, so it had to be rep^krly 
subsiilkcd^ Cochin-China^ as mmt bore the hr^nt of thk dtfxil. 

M in Camtedia. the Laotkn Protectorate &n immtrst 
beoiise it ioated gently on tap of the oM imtwe mramktmkm^ giving 
an appearance of modernkatioii to wEat had ahways exssttii and vkh 
miiich it did not interfere. The identical orginaatkn of t!I tl:t 
was 1 great help to the French, If the govtmmmt of tlie Xvsmndlt coiin- 
tries erred an the side of over-dirixt administratxoTi, that of the Indstn^ 
iied coiintriefi was criticked as tm iiipernckL it wm said, had 
administfators but m idministration. They collected taxes mhicli Iwd 



chieftains remained the real administiiitors, but to effort ’^m made to 
select, train, aid supervise the mmt able mmn^ them, m to give them 
regular mltiio, and ao longer let them take a percentap cf thx taxes 
and lines. Little was done, and that little was lor the btncil of she few" 
Eiiropoms in the conntiy. 

Of the budget expenditures one per cent was allotted to road building, 
when paths were timewt iion-existent in I.MM. Fifty per cent of ilic 
retxniies wras al»orbed by tlie administration. A subsidy to the com- 


pany that navigated the Mekong cost 350,0€» francs: the total rcvemiei 
were 600, exx), and at! for the occasional transf^rtatioii of ttie hundred 
European residents and their mail. The Laotiaiis were innch too tmiabic 
and indolent to protest agaimt this state of afftiis. They mxre a chamiinf 


people, who knew nothii 
paying toes. They asked 
of the LaotkiB it was € 



country was administered as if it were exetoiveiy afcmbttcd by L»tiaa$. 


The codes, and the mawkiins who applied them, were L»iiaji. TTc 
Provincml ConiMril, long ^ sole repretemtetivc organiatfoa, fe»l no 
ciclc^tc from the monataiacefB, Buddhists wxrc given a inoi»polf 
of the cdiicitioii, the Yaos were Confnciamiit and the Kim 

fetishists. The tdmiiiktaifoii L»tiai» 

mi ignored the siattcr^ pwples, who differed adMIy m 

reigion, hngn^c, and cistoms. The Mewk retetfon I® the LmIim 
w» shown by the ^ 
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reasons had reached Laos later than elsewhere, but was primarily stimu- 
lated by the economic importance of Laos's mines and town buiMiii 
in the post-war period. The modernization of Vientiane was especii^ 
notable, for it had been buried imder the jungle, 400 kilometres 
the sea, and on an almost unnavigable river. When the potential wealli 
of the country became evident, the administration began to veer awsf 
from the Protectorate ideal to direct government, making tahda r^m 
of native institutions. Some Hanoi officials took it into their hea(k to 
suppress the King of Luang-Prabang as an obstacle to transformiif 
Laos into a homi-fide colony. Varenne had the good sense to recc^ii« 
how much the Laotians venerated their king, and so he rescued 
throne from the assimilationist peril. The Protectorate was saved, aai 
to push ]L»aos farther along the trail blazed by Annam and Cambodi, 
a native advisory assembly was given to the country in 1929, and a 
mixed Chamber of Agriculture and Commerce, both of which rem^ 
sent delegates to the Grand Conseil, The process can only fully devek^ 
when the rail and road network is completed — that administralm 
pipe-dream linking Laos to the rest of the Union — ^which in 1936 looked 
perilously n^ fulfilment. An unfortunate corollary is that the forty-yeai 
tariff freedom of Laos, a miracle in French colonization, died in 193a 
with the growth of the Siamese and Indo-Chinese railroad constnictw®, 
Justke has followed in the wake of the Laotian administration. M 
first it was left almost untouched, with Laotian codes and magistrates, 
even for the mountain peoples. In 1900 the Resident Superior, Tcair- 
nier, imde a first tentative translation of some Laotian laws, but Ito 
found them so iiHXMnpIete and so poorly organized that the work ww 
temporarily abandoned. In SaHe, a Saigon magistrate, took mp 
the task. Beghmii^ with the kingdom of Luang-Prabang he promid- 
gatol three cod^ of cwii and criminal law and procedure. Thai new 
tcrts were discovered, which nec^itated more study from 1917 1» 
1922, whoa ancAer code was promulgated. It was this time very cmfe- 
plile, in feet too complete for the type of judge who applied it. Simpi- 
was needed for their understanding as well as for the iUitej^ 
A BMxiijfed version was put out in 1928, but the following 
it w» again cbM^ai. As in Cambodia and Annam, the problem erf' 
inHter^anding, translating, re-organizii^, and harmoniaisg 
faw whh wme iwfo priieiples of W^em l^isktion is so delk^ 
thtt it requires an 'ej»npous- amomn: of time and 'Osperimertetion. . 

The ® at the. head of native Justice, which fe 

aintiiifeerfti by aMive under the control of Frerah al- 

S'70 
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wm paid to the Klias, who lived in a state of serfdom, and this provoked 
a series of revolts. Their enfranchisement was begun in 1898, and 
now'adays a form of patron-client rektionsiiip has been evolved^ but 
the bond is easy. It is almost impossible to wipe the slate clean, for 
many of the slaves resist change, since it is an easier way of getting 
rid of t debt than by working as freemen. 

EELIGION 

Along with the first migrations from the North and West into Lac» 
filtered the Vedic precepts and the laws of Manu. From gm to ym 
B.C. the more militant dc^mas of Brahmanism began to appear, at Ac 
mme time as the ancestral cult and innumerable auxiliary superstition. 
About the thirteen^ century Buddhism began to appear by differcnl 
routes, but it is Ae Ceylonese variety, albeit profoundly modified, which 
h^ the largest number of Laotian followers. Chiefly because it rejects 
study and examination, this doctrine permits many superstitions to 
live side by mdc with it, embedded at vaiyrng depths in the popular 
'Consciousness. The kind of Buddhism practised by the Laotians and 
some Khas is almost entirely exempt from philosophic speculation. 
Bonacs recite prayers incomprehensible to themselves and to the people, 
but they must mark every social event. These ceremonies, a reverential 
attitude towards sacred places, a dash of animism, the ancestral cult, 
and a belief in Kharma, mak'C up olBcial Laotian religion. Some of 
this has l^n absorbed by Ae Yaos and Lus, Khas and AIccb, e«A 
of whom hm add^ Aeir own assortment of superstitions. L«3tiaii 
super^itions, too, are myriad. They attribute all evils to spirits .' — mm 
c^er than Aeir aiMrcsiors, who t^ke delight m returning to orA 
dprmly to torment their relatives. Hence the gro.t jK>wer of ^rcereis, 
who, iacMcBlaJly, are rent by Ae grote-st professional jealousy. All 
'Ctf iim^ wiA a so^teiring of 'Qiristian converts, form an iH-defin^i, 
imosy paiAe.kiii, 'quite con^nial to Ac Laotian, soul. 

wm «»giiaa-«i into a cimr-cut hierarchy, which is mt exclu- 
»ive% T^ey live in bomreries, but in no sense form a chm 

»f*rt* strut vows «id penalties for lap«rs, their lives are nf t 

like ^ir Kim*r examples of austerity and chastity. Ti«y 

tf iwit. intensive, serrfoe as dis|«i»rs of m mild inoral 
cAimtfon, tad Aeher to wanderAg unfortiinates. T1 »b 

I^otkn cIsQWtc and ch«r«ier have prevailed over BuAiiakp!incipIcs,M 
it i» i»t surprisii^ tiat has tet muA of its prest%e m 
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There b almost no Westerner wiA soul so dead that he has not mc~ 
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and, atK>ve all, boat races take place at every festival, or as often as ^ 
laotians can think of an excuse to have them. There is something it 
the temporary competitive and voluntary character of the effort re- 
quired games, as well as the chance to bet on the outcome, that males 
such activity irresistible to the Laotians, who hate the routine drudgery 
of daily toil, which is inexplicably enough the Occidental ideal. 

LAOTIAN ARTS 

The seventeenth century was an era of peace that permitted the Lao^ 
arte to flourish. The insouciance, which is a Laotian characteiis&, 
explains the fragility of their innumerable monuments. In the Soutii^ 
Khmer influence predominates; in the North, Burmese. Under ths 
double aegis temples, libraries, and reliquaries have been built by 
I^tians without originality but always with grace and elegance. Ttr 
pitiless tropical vegetation has strangled almost all of them; even 
Vat Prakeo, which the French have tried to save, seems doon^d to 
destruction. The w<X)d sculpture is of gigantic proportions and fashiomd 
in the expressionless attitude of the Buddhist liturgy. The painting, 
which cx)nsiste of frescoes in the pandas, was the work of foreign artiste 
of whom the Laotians were only the pupils. It is in jewellery and the 
working of precious metals that the Laotians have shown their 
inventiTe artistry. like all Far Eastern peoples they are very clever at 
iwj^Lctry and weaving. 


THE ECONOMY OF LAC^ 

LftE^ka industry, if such it may be called, aims only to ^tisfy local 
TOeds. It m aluMWt ^exclusively a family affair in whicdi primitive tix}ls 
wm imd with inevitobly crude results. Only in precious metals ami 
mmf Of wcxmI 'Carrii^ has Laos an industry that merits tihe name. 
Wmrag and kmt-buildii^ are also excelent, but as yet the ouQ>ut 
m to Iht persoml wante. 

Wtea die Frerdb. first twxulfied Lac^, a number of invest%at»» 
'mem uaterteieii to liMm tte muntry*s comnMsrcial possibiEtks. *I1» 
wlttA the ^ents of tte CommercM S 3 mdicate encountered 
m 'C# c^:^«:les ciMied by nature and by tibe Siaiii^», forced tto 

to. part- k powers whidi gave a hybrid pohtiaM»iiiincrcM- 
cJmraitor to airtifilies. In s|ate of its ^mi-offcial support 1$m 
wrt ctooMd to fafene^ for a number of excelert 

m* 



Ubmtr 

Labour, as i« the am m m amsy tmfAai comarks of gwat potential 
vreakb, is the second gmtest need. The Laotians’ bmieqmsj', both 
nuBoerica% sumI psydbobgically, combined with the comtry's inacceMt- 
bility are abimt insupeaWe obstaefes to mdustiiai or eonmierckl 
progress. This wm phunty seen when Laos’s vast inij»ial weahh, 
espemUy in tin, attnwted caiAaliW investment in the discreditable 
wave of imnmg spccnlatian that ^icead over luAMOjIm « the .late 
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1920*8. The Laotiaiis have no sense of time, and a thousand obstacles 
and siif^rstitions interfere with the accomplishment of 'work at a fixed 
date. Their physical stamina is not proof against epidemics, especial? 
those maladies brought from foreign countries. Whole villages dispkcx 
themselves at the slightest provocation. One Laotian proverb 

the end of three days change your house ; at the end of three years 
change your village/’ What started as a necessity to escape invaders or 
soil exhaustion has become a habit, and a means of escaping any regular 
irksome task. The ease with which the Laotians drift across the Mek>iig 
into Siamese territory makes the French authorities very loath to take 
strict measures with them. Moreover, the European residents them- 
selves, who would normally be the motive force behind any change, 
succumb to the prevailing atmosphere of su-su^ the Oriental equivalent 
of ^ke fear tdmte. 

It is obvious that the future development of the country, as in Cam- 
bodia, cannot depend on any but imported labour. As ever, it is the 
prolific and industrious Chinese and Annamites who are flowing into 
Laos to the economic betterment of the land, but equally to the moal 
distress of its people. Middle Laos, from Savannakhet to Vientiane, m 
the region most subject to infiltration. Upper and Lower Laos wll 
probably be cut apart by a wedge of foreign colonizers. The French 
cannot but favour this immigration. Laos is a terrestrial para<h» 
offering an easy living, undisputed by the timid Laotians, to the miser- 
able Annamites from the over-crowded Tonkinese delta. The L^rians, 
like Khmers, prefer to withdraw rather than to struggle with their 
old tunnies. A teme laotian proverb crystallizes this ancient antagon- 
ism: ‘‘Ikig and cat, Annamite and Laotian.” In addition to taking tl^ir 
knd and their women the Annamite has introduced vic^s like gammi 
«id theft, and di^ases like tuberculosis and syphilis. The contempt d 
tite mdustrious and formalistic Annamite for the lazy and carefiw. 
lAotian is only matched by the latter’s impotent hatred. Yet the aril 
» witlwiit, renMdy. Rich, unoccupied land will inevitably attract m 
indusrtrus and prolific people like the Annamites, who are able mi 
^ what iar^ians 'Cannot and will not do. 


DOTACT OF IBEAS 

tenpo 'cff 'France’s pcdMotl and 'ecx)noimc penetration of 
i^en so mudi slowmr than chewheie- in the paainsula that the intellw?- 
COTitoriMrt mevitiMy la^ed ever farther behind. Naturally^' 1^' 
3# 
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firet work accomplished was of a practical nature. Massie, of the Pavk 
Mission, wrote a dictionary in 1890-91, that included Mjme 1,300 words, 
designed to aid French officials and merchants adrift in Thai ccantries. 
He found the language very simple, unlike the complexities of Anr»amite, 
and estimated only a year’s study necessary for a relative mastery 
of it. 

Laos has offered a rich field to scientists. Henri Alouhot was its 
first scientific explorer, and he was followed by others, chiefly zcolcgists. 
The Lagree Mission continued this work, as did Dr. Hamand, who 
made a great collection there on his 1872-78 series of explorations. 
Pierre’s work on the forest flora of Laos has been perhaps the greatest 
single scientific achievement. 

Education 

Mudh too small a sum has been allotted to education in the Laotian 
bucket. Even elementary instruction is confined to the chief towms of 
the coimtry and to the inadequate pagoda schools. Following the 
success of utilking ihc Khmer bonzes as intermediaries, the French 
tried a similar policy in Laos with much less good fortune. To begin 
with, it gave the monopoly of education to the bor,zes in a country 
not by any naans wholly Buddhistic. The result has been that the 
mountain peoples remain quite illiterate. The French, in their kwe of 
simplification and uniformity, enjoy giving to a formula, which hap- 
pened to sutxeed under one set of circumstances, an unjustiliably 
universal significance. As elsewhere in Indo-China, Laos has suffered 
from the assinuktionist tendency to train natives for menial govern- 
ment service, clerks and interjaeters, % tassm of a Frenslt pit>- 
granune of tiutt uproots its Asiatic victims spiritually from tteir 

^tting. Oniy in L«»s, tluough negligence or indifference on the part 
of b(^ French md this occurred mvah later. In r^8, how- 
ever, Pastpikr, a turns' in Lao®, was Iwrrified to hw a ez- 

potuM&ig to Mb ymityul puials such irietevant materiid u the French 
Wars of ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ , 

In 1909, and ags^ m 19x4,. effbr^ were mack to reiKwate Laos's 
^goda scluiols. The^bonai» did rei^oad to the government's i^pod to 
e»me to its tiainir^ mhooh, btrt.'lh^ left as soon as they had received 
a little imtructicm, ..md 'took 'poi^tes in the acbiunistnrtion. The 
{WDgrammes proposiri to titoin imA bem too advancsed for both teachers 
md studestt. Th^ ladhMl'texiltooks and equi|mirtt in getotadl om- 
tool and supe.m»iBffl were estiindy missiia®* qualify and 
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of Laotian bonzes was well below Cambodian standards, so it 
impractical to count on the same degree of co-operation from them. 

In 1931 the government reluctantly pulled itself together to remedy i| 
admittedly bad situation. Certain provinces and certain bonzes 
selected as fields for experimentation. An itinerant teacher was 
around to the pagoda schools to conduct model classes with a lery 
simple programme, as a practical demonstration before the bom^i. 
Blackboards, textbooks, and chalk were doled out to these schook^ 
which had heretofore lacked even such elementary equipment. Bon^ 
were asked to report semi-annually on the number and progress of 
pupils. Slowly an examination was organized with a certificate, so m 
to set up some standard and to stimulate the sluggish Laotian zeal fi» 
knowledge. The problem of further training for bonzes is delict, 
The idea of a small scale Normal School was again revived in 1932, till 
attempts were made to avoid some of the pitfaUs which had doonwi 
earlier experiments. The majority of bonzes still could not teach eiliw 
riding or writing. They were less than half-hearted in faffing in wifc 
tl^ government’s ideas, and would break training at the slightest provo- 
cation, thus automatically condemning their schools. The new comsm 
are more modem in method, more prudent in application, and imm 
^o^sful in their results than the old, but it is too soon as yet to draw 
any conclusions about that elusive and infinitesimal effort known m 
Laotian education. Less than 300 schools teach fewer than 7,000 pup& 
in French L^os. 

The Musim 

In April i88r two prints from the Society of Foreign Missions woat 
to Oiibone, where they found not a single native Christian. On a tour 
wfekdi they later made throughout Laos they found only four Chri^km 
in the whole couitry, two Siam^e and two Annamites. When 
bt^an to evar^Iize Laos the current anarchy bred by the Ho invaskii®,, 
dqx>rtotioi^, and the perennial ■ economic uncertainty w» 
OM^uifive to an encouraging number of conversions. With the ^tabMn 
of 'die Ffimch, |»iiticai security was assured, and the number rf 
awverts b^^n visibly to decline. 'The ease of the ^rly 'Conversions 

Thrcnigh ceinuri^ of persecution and uncertamty tibc 
have «:«|iiired a marked flair for succ^. They know to a fiw 
jmistf what mrthly ainhoriri^ it m worth their while to pl^^. More- 
'Ovcr, die Atrc the usual Asiatic indifference to 'dogma. 

m m to 'them m -aaother, provided it do^ iM>t 
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that it might attract all Laotians thither and away from Bangkok, tit 
moral capital of the Thai people. It rem^s to be seen whether til 
these attempts wdll be successfiiL 
The missionaries, even if they made little headway in conversioag, 
«ijoy great moral influence in Laos, especially among the monmaa 
peoples, to whom they teach new methods of agriculture, in addition 
to their medical, educational, and Scriptural activities. These primitive 
peoples do not differentiate between spiritual and temporal authority, 
and often use the missionary as intermediary with the administration. 
These regions are so remote, and their economic and political impor- 
tance so obviously relegated to the future, that the Mission has 
encountered there the anti-clerical opposition that existed for so loi^ 
in Ammnite countries. 

Tk$ Cmtact of Peoples 

In proportion, as the Laotian is the national group which has the 1^^ 
political and economic importance in Indo-China, so it is the country 
where the French find themselves mmt happy. Not that there are iwt 
some of the racial unpl^santnesses evidenced in a centre like Luai^- 
Prabang, but in Laos the friction that seems inseparable from all 
colonization is at a minimum. The reaction to mutual contacts is the 
same as in Cambodia, but more intoise in degree. For the rare Ffcim^Ii- 
nan wlio sees in the Laotians a silly, lazy, and naive people, there are 
hundreds who are charmed by their gentle affability and their a^Aetfe 
appearance. If they understand and like the Laotian character, there 
arc no limits to the devotion they cmn inspire. But an offence to Laoti«i 
pride, albeit uncon^ious, or demands for sustained effort on tteir 
part, will me^et with instantaneous defeat. 

^ect whkh the French have had upon the .Laotian people m .ts 
yel~perlia|» because the economk exploitatmn is so dilatory there — ^ 
very sl^il in compari^n with the inBuence Laos has hmi u|M>n the 
By ©oimmt with the sombre imcrutability of the ainbitif» 
the e^y-going Laot^ h mfectiously gay. Sudd-oilf it 
itenis the sifaph»t thing in the world to be happy^ I^tian family Kft 
hw m ircliaic simplicity. The country k' m earffilf paradise whkk 
ofiera a umI mMirohment that deiwiKis no effort for ite oi^y- 

im^. ^rlly it k Bad'dhkin has eiKx>uii^ed a life withwit 

vfoiort d«iir«, ,tnit k is 4m to the cKmate which has comprod ^ 
reject effort md to cjo^ir^ an hmndbilc h^pin^. For die Eari^^, 
wttried wkh Werteim peed Md 'Strife, I«w seems to be the 
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obviously make one Im rather than more content. In fact, Laos i# in 
itself a pffisH’e reproach to the futility of Europe’s bustling activity 
and soul-s^rchin^. It is a museum-piece of earthly happiness, a reply 
to the West’s gloomy disillusionment. Even the Civilizer, with all his 
utilitarian ba^age, hesitates to trouble its idyllic calm. If Europeans 
are forced by a grudging nature to wrest a preatrious living from it by 
irksome and Iwring toil, the Laotians have not had to submit to such 
indignity. They render lip-service to European superiority, because it 
is too much trouble to be impolite, but the Laotians do not believe in 
it. Nor doe# the European for long who live* in thtir amiable mid*t. 
Europe is well lost to gain a Laotian soul. 


TOT msimVB THIBB 

The ecoooHty of the prinAive tribes of Indo-China k their carfy 
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direct and frank mountaineers refreshing after Annamite mdifferaw 
and dissimulation. Even their extreme indolence is forgiven. 

The Mans are the tribe next largest to the Thais, and they numba 
about twenty thousand. They are related to the people whom fc 
Oiinese call Yaos, who live in South China. Theirs is a totem rel^ 
and family organization. They are nomads who live in the diffensa 
mountain fastnesses, cultivating great mystery in regard to tha 
customs. They are not related to the Thais, whom they det^ \m 
they are greatly influenced by them. The Thais return the complimrt 
by them a race of sorcerers. The French policy towards At 

Mans has been to try to attach them to the soil, and to educate tka 
out of their destructive method of farming by rays. 

The Lus are a Mongol people, pushed southward by successm 
invasions until they finally settled themselves in the Sip-Song-Pana& 
Though they are related to the Thai group, they are on a much lowra 
economic level, but their literacy extends to the women of their tribes, 
and is remarkably widespread. Their religion is Buddhism, adulterated 
by spirit worship. Their social organization is strictly feudal, and tki 
occupations hunting, smoking, and drinking- 
The Meos live in the highest mountains, and in very dispersed 
^ouj® fliroughout Northern To nkin and Laos. Though related te 
their ^ighbours and to the tribes of South C 3 iina, with whom they have 
cultural ties, they live in completely separate villages. The fact 
they cannot acclimatize themselves to an altitude under 2,500 feet ha 
saved them from ateorption by surrounding people. Their sods) 
^realization resembles that of the Lus. They are divided into mAlei 
and perries, and like them are great animal breeders. They a« 
also the greatest poppy growers of Tonkin. Like so many of thea 
primitives th^ detest their neighbours, particularly flie Chinese and 
Amiamh^, wdiom they call **men of paper.” The Chinese, in turn, caE 
Aem “ungovernable vermin,” but the Annamr tes more kindfy dca*rf* 
Aem m "som of the undlled soil,” The FrraKh have tried to 
thran to tibe soil, to cure them of their nomadic and habhs, aad 
aliqtv to destroy the immens e influence the sorcerers have over them 
The M«> revolt of 1919 was stirroi up fay an in^ired magici^ 
tiieir' nei^lKHirs. Xhougli aot an impoitant 
gwailh waAre in sachi country was too r^y a 

iO' proloi^. 'Hw ns^ in snppr^ii^ ’dm 

iw m dKSirie tiie affiwrtei r^on and, rrfnce tite hf 

rfAcir'Wxsttpplyt&cnerreof war. • ' ' 
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sovereignty. During the pacification they sided with the French aid 
against the bandits in the interests of peace. Their great griewiaje 
against the gOTemmcnt is the labour requisitioned for public worli^ 
notably road building. Corvm had also been exacted by the Annandtoj, 
and they are the indispensable preliminary to penetrating the difficult 
Northern hinterland, yet the tribes resent its legal use and abhor 
frequent abuse. The population, small ,and scattered at best, is stmdif 
declining# due to the inroads of alcohol and foreign diseases. All th^ 
factors explain the almost unavoidably superficial character of colonki 
action to date upon these tribes. 

The primitive tribes of the Armamite Range, loosely grouped uaicr 
the name of Mois, are less well known than those in the North. They 
are t^essively inaccessible, and differ radically amo^i^ theimel?^ 
according to the degree to which their environment has influenced them. 
Some of them are still independei^. Tliree great Moi trib'« live on 
the Darke plateau. Of these the Rade are the most civEized and in- 
telligent ; the Jarai, the mc^ powerful and bellicose. The Sedangs ti^ 
Stien^, despite strong resemblances,, live far away from ^ch other in 
independent viU^es. 

The history these people is a mystery. They have no traditkr^, 
i» Ml rftors. They suffered grmtly as a buffer state duiii^ the 

Cham-Khmer wars, and that has been the most important single factor 
in their developmoit. The !Moi country served ■ as a refiigc for the 
vtnqukhed Mcording to the varying fortunes of war. After their per- 
manciit defeat the OiaiM came more and more to the Moi comrtiy, 
i^ere they mixed with the tri>es. All the Mois did not accept thdr 
arrival with equal docEity. The Sedangs, for instance, were int'iMtohle 
tiMl. retired to the most distant mountain regions, and to this day Acf 
l*?c remrij^d die most mdependeM and difficult tO' subjt^rtie, 
.rtst^les bctweoi their nei^bours were their safeguard, yet die 
of dieir nomalic himlwi lives is reflected in their soiigs and 
They have l^n the vmlims of much injustice, tad if Ihcir 
ieem to he *iii^ii^ffirf>ly vido-us, one must think of dieito 
M the of the p»t. If die Mois uAe fr%ht a whole vE^e deam|^ 
rapidity. Ii^r-trfldE rivalry takes up a d^ 
'Of Aeir 'IRie vktoriois side takes as host^ia the gon^ tiMl jiff, 
of itoiwA. 

Their igrfciiltuie m chaiiKt'erki^ by primitive and d^ruirive 
CMy die fertility of the |MjrmE» them to survive, 
^ il, Tli^ to ffieir mkerable cona tiyf - rice cio|^ 
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By far the mmt iiBfXjrtant mfluence, however, has been the recent 
colonization of the Darke pkt^n. 

The Moi nation dc^s not and never ha^ existed. The social aiii 
administrative imit is the village, ^ch independent and under its own 
hereditary chief for war, and in p^ce run by a council of old men 
ch«en fmm amo-rg the free families. Contact betvi'een Moi tribes are 
oft-en friendly, and rivalry is a>nfinai largely to dress and omamcito- 
tioa. For the outsider it is hard to recognize the difference, for they 
are ti clothed in evangelic^ poverty — by a ray of sunlight, a rag, and i 
knife or axe to complete the ccstume. Languages are the gr^test dk- 
tinction between them, for they are mutually unintelligible becai^ of 
the gr«t number of dklecfe. Srare the development of a language 
follows itS' peopled cultural evolution, it is only through thek rare 
contacts with foreigners that the^ dkl^ects expand. Thek lingu^i: 
divismns foUow thc^ of thek M^hbours — ^Polynesian, Khmer, or 
Burmese. 

There are three social groups in ^h village : the chiefs family, the 
free and skves. The kst-mentioned are the in<M numerous, 

but they are ik^ family off. Sorcerers enjoy high ^eem, and they 
interfere constaiuly in all Moi activili^ — socki, political, and Judicial. 
Each family pays a tax in kind against future famine and towards the 
expense of mmmmml £&:o. From three to sixty houses may make up 
a vk^e, tad they are easily and willk^ly abandoned in case of war or 
epMemk. It is in the Mois* passionate love of freedom ajui in the un- 
trammeled power of thek sorcerers that the dangerom gernM' of 
faatriemm Me. 

Moi kw upholds the strielcst morality. Prevarication is a crimaal 
rfaire punishable by exile or skvery. Much of thek apparent injustiee 
is caii»d by super^itkn and tiie i*rpetual warfare ffiey have b«ai 
forced to caray on. There k i» formal justice, only arbkialfoa % 
ciirftikis by both parties. This would be fair enoigh if Ixrth 

were of tiac cl^, which k rarefy the sme, and if 

the were hoa^, which k even rarer. A1 Mok are ik* cqiHl 
l^forc the kw. What merits the death pcoalty for a skvc meat* caily 
for a fiecmai. Mm justice k esm^lfy utilitariaa »Mi 
obJ«tive. An k «iicr 'gocMl or imd solefy in its lektfon to' group 
welfare. 'Crfruei the indivkiral are a wiild fod^r^ion, puiakhed 

with like' die serrerity cxerdbai towards €rim« the 
I«w is himicci down % tiwltion, and appl«i wMi na^c rit». 
ai wc*k |wipl«, tite tre vkulctive. Th^ wH every 
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of nmkrial mosquitos more dim by ite inhabitants. In Henri 
the explorer, b^an his methodical iiivmigariom, whidi 
continued until he was murdered by the Stienp in 1914. He had 
specialized in the almcKt iminowii Ekstem region, nearest to Ammn, 
but his m^ork was left incomplete. 

The Sai^n-Nhatrang branch of the Transindcx:hinois Railway only 
skirte that region, and it never did much to give it an outlet. Explorers 
who went unarmed to show their pacific and friendly intentions towards 
the Mois were killed by poimned arrows or wandered for days in the 
forest to die of thirst, A project of CJovemor Kjautheimer's in 2910 
to carry out Doumcr^s idoi of tapping the resources of the Moi courftry 
by a road through Bark province to the Mandarin Road, was aHowed 
to kpsc during the War. For eleven y^rs the posts alrody occupied 
were maintatiied, but no further pre^e^ was made. It took the rubber 
hmm of the 1920’s to stimukte official md private effiirts anew to 
penetrate the region. The government made several dramatic attempts 
by a militaiy dfepky, but inore by road building, to win the fealty 
of the umubjugated tribes. Though the Mois were attracted by the 
medfcal attentioB^ and education offeral, they were repelled by the 
labour re^ukitkned for road building. 

The submissfon of th^ tribes has been spasmodic and unorganiz^. 
Annuaiy some French soldier fuacriamry would be killed, m 
capcditkii ivould then be gc^ up with ^me succ^^, and the whede 
n^er kp« mail aiM^er incMeM prowked a rq^titiom FroMdi 
public opiia^ii wm m strongly opposed to drastic m^ur^ that the 
local ^vemmajt had to be deaf to appeak for military acrtiwi. An 
attempt made jiM before the 'W’ar to put an oad tO' the d^ixjtkm of 
the Moi chicftaiiis and to abolish the skve trade waS' efiB^tive cmly m 
» for M it irritated die tr2^ who had already submitted. By rmioviBg 
authority fern thek cHefo the Frimch were bim^t face to fswe wkh 
ifce who simpfy moved away — tfaek tnuiitional ^^ure erf 

'The shiftily pqiuktian resume its nofimd i c life, whkli 
them f^yc&jlc^cally ami physically impc^ible to goven^ Mxi 
whWi only tiwir natural kzm^s and indepoidcnce. Everyone 

ttet MM* erf aimmiink^ion were the l^t erf -cx^lonkar 

tion, yet the Mtw dMked read building intense^. Only thek chieftak* 
li«i over them, and mm that wm a thitig nf the |»rt, 

for Ac |K^iiktion 'hsd. beomne ^:^tered. 'There I»i to a putkl 
r^kutfon erf the chieftak** ^mtm* Ikrkc wm aadc kto a profina 
,ai^ *iinifHrtcf^ wkh a mix^, AiuMmke Moi 
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gramme was excxUmt but, m mcr in odIoiimI enterprise, there were 
tiie otetacles of men and money. The IMois had a marked antipathy 
for the Annamito, who were the only tochers available, of 

training them in their own traditmi», they Amamittted the Mm 
children who swam into their km. % however, diere were 

560 Moi children in school — a gr^ achievement when measmed by 
previous r&mrdB. Of this reform Pasqnier was the god, aiwi the 
&bttier his prophet. 

Land laws in the Moi owiMrf are the iwM difenh rf til priAteM 
to solve. ^l»tier was the able, hnmiiae, 'O^^etic ima mim 
wm sent to «imim^er D^rlw: and its Mois, "^lom he l»w «Mi n^er- 
sICKxi. He w» determiiifid that die Mob dionli evolve » 'the orbit 
their own traditbms, md that nader the Fieiwh ae^t th-ef ' steuW mtin^ 
t^ifi dieir piizwl ii]idqj«ncl«M:'e. Mb^er^s metlwi w» 

IMtenaliMn. At the hc^bat wMch he Infit » hb mm capfaii, 
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the primitiTe danci^ and song^. In short, he did everything to stimulate 
and to defend their integrity as a group. 

Unfortunately for his work, the plateau of Darlac was discovered 
to be a magnificeiit field for agricultural colonization. The Moi redlands 
became a synonym for wealth in rubier. In 1926, when the bwm was 
at its height, the p(»sibiiities of Darlac were revved. Sabatier nadc 
pathetic efforts to keep this country for the Mois, who, he knew, would 
be robbed of their soil and morally crushed by service as plantation 
kbourers. Lotmii^ of the imminent arrival of a pimpector, he had a 
bridge blowm up that forced the man to return to Saigon, irritated and 
more determined than ever to force his way in. In fact, &batier paid 
for his temporary triumph by arousing the forces of finance agahrt 
him, as well as against Varenne. He was <^ed, in Parliamentary 
del»te, a tyrant who had martyrized the natives. He was dismissed 
from his p<^ and told to leave the a>untry within twenty-four hours. 
In Paris he continued the struck, aided by disintere^d men like 
Dorgelte, and he was eventmlly reinstated in the administration, but 
never retuimd to Darlac. 

It twk the deprmion to defoit the powers of finance, but unfortu- 
nately by that time confidence in the French, which Sabatier had been 
at paiiB to buiH up in the Mois, was Ic^, and they had but one more 
at»c for distru^ of outsiders. Only the moral influence of the mis- 
rCTained untarnished in Moi eyes. The attempts to cre^e 
r^rved mnm for Mois were a failure. Large-scale disp<^session was 
inevitable, for by 1932 there were 100,000,000 francs invested in 
Dar!k:. TTie Mois had, of cour^, “sold” their land, for sums far 
Ww its worth, aiMi l^mise selin^ for immediate though slight ^in 
was a»ier tlan wwkii^ in the rice-fields. &batier’s ^orts to prc^«t 
the Mofa from the ronsequeiMres of their own krin^ and %i»rance 
were uMvaiii^. Mois still prefer to live in rf>ject misery rather than 
haw to do any wort tha^ infriiig^ on their lil]^rties. In 1935 arother 
pimMve c»n|»%n wm or^uumi, and it looked as if the cycle of 
mid had b^;un once more. 
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mother country was to receive all the benefits without any drain upHi 
her resources. 

Politically as well as economically the colonies were repeatedly 
sacrificed to the exigencies of treaty-making in Europe. Socially the 
C(de iVoir accentuated and crystallized the differences between colonWt 
and natives, although the latter were to be instructed in the Faith, and 
slaves were recommended to the benevolence of their owners. Tlie 
inevitable hostility of natives to colonials was taken for granted, so the 
problem of education, for example, was immensely simplified because 
it was entirely ignored. Complete passivity on the part of the natives 
was all that was asked of them. 

A belief in the virtues of Rousseau’s noble savage, and the am- 
tem|X)raneous attacks on economic monopoly by the Physiocrats, broke 
the ground before the Revolution’s radical changes in colonial |x>licy. 
The wave of nationalism which broke over France at that time neutra- 
lized the application of the Revolution’s principles about natural 
liberties to the colonies, which should Ic^cally have brought about their 
independence. The only pc^ible compromise was to integrate than 
into France aiMi to endow them with the rights and responsibiliti^ of 
citizenship. The equality and fraternity of all men imturally annihilated 
feelings of racial superiority and aU economic barriers impeding a 
‘‘commerce betwem brothers.” The eighteenth-coitury taste for 
alMractioim curbed practice to & them. This was expr^ed by the 
phme attrfouted to Rob^pierre; ^^Let the colonies perish rather thm 
a piindple.” Slavery was abolished. Moitical legislation was to serve 
for France and Greater France, d^>ite complications of intematioi^ 
or r^ive kw. The First l^pubifo mmn had its troubles with 
colonic, liie Santo Domii^, when it refined to apply certain Me&o- 
politaja laws* 

Under the 'Consukte and Empire there was naturally a vigorow 
raactfoa* legktefon cea^l to be identic^ for IxA 

Fraace aid tte colonics- The iMrafAenralk of colonM self-govem- 
lUiMil was wept away, Skvery ,aiMi the Qdoniai Pact were r^toral. A 
le^tehin, sprai^ up in whMi was embodied the principle of 
emcii^t’t kf^^ive com|^aic», whidi survive. No 
owAw nwked thk fma. The ]&n|mre simpfy 
Ae sfeoiig i^^rai poww aiui a p^e^er proHxrup^ioii wMi Europoa 

wm-: the iaiirecl dffa:t on the colonks of 
Ntpiiwa’f To thfe ch^ French cxpamkHiito 

bktorlj itek hiin for hava^ imdennhied. France’s fiihh in Mr 

m 



tion. Slavery and the Qdonud Pact were abolished, in 184S and i84i, 
in a rush of liberalism both economic and socjal. Cochm-Chmii 'ind 
Camkjdia were acquired to the requiremetss of gterj; both 

earthly and celestial. The Shiotm Camdte of *854 gave a new kgisk- 
tive basis to the cok«i«, die priiid|>ies trf whkh outlived the Second 
Empire. This mari:«i the definite tsceiaiancy of tl-;e executive over 
the It^jsktive power. Aithough th«wetkall^ Parliament still deminaleB, 
its mtervottum has now become exceptional. As if the situftkin were 
not alrtody OTopIkated etuai^, the PrtKectorate ideal wus ev'tivni 
by the ITsird Eepoblk as the best oomptom^ between its priocif 4 » 
and the part. Nrtive was art o&tally dertroyed, im 
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able, supple, alid swift, but they offer no guarantee of colonial righfe. 
In addition, they violate the sacrosanct principle of the separation of 
powei^ on which French law is based. But the practical consideratiom 
have made the decree r^me triumph over any theoretical objecti(H». 
It has also the advantage of retaining the principle of legislation appro- 
priate to each colony. On the other hand, there is the danger of imsh 
bility and incoherence in being so arbitrary, and all the evils of excesrive 
centralization. To offset this, certain representative bodies, like die 
Comnl St^erieur des Colonies, were created, but their fimction is purefy 
advisory, and it is only lip-service to republican ideals. 

The cross-breeding of the past with current exigencies has givai 
Indo-China a mongrel judicial character. Cochin-China is a bona fide 
colony : Annam and Cambodia genuine protectorates : but Tonkin is a 
monster of public law, which falls into no known legal category. Hie 
French concessions of Hanoi, Haiphong, and Tourane are administered 
like colonies, though juridically they are Protectorates. Certain province 
of Cambodia — ^Battambang,Sisophon,and Siemreap — oxedejiirecolomm 
but de facto Protectorates. The Kingdom of Luang-Prabangis in practice 
a Protectorate, but not legally recognized as such, whereas the former 
Kingdams of Tran-ninfa, Vientiane, and Bassac are factual colonic 
from the administrative viewpoint, but Protectorates before the law. 

The confusion in the delegation of colonial legislative powers is 
matehed only by their juridical set-up. Although legally illogical, die 
decrees issued by the h^d of the state constitute veritable laws in tl» 
miony. The contradictions and confusion are particularly felt in Ixidi 
factual and legal protectorates where there is an ill-defined division of 
soveregnty. Practical nece^ities have regularly triumphed over juridiol 
scruples, but the gmeral interests would be better served by a pruniig 
and drfning of this eternal duality in the sources and scope of kw. 
In the mnfusion l^tween the mukiple legislators — ^Parliament, the 
of the Republic, the Minister of the Colonies, the Govemor- 
Gaerad of Indo-Quim and the local Gk^vermirs — the CmseH 
hM trkd to' pky the role of both aihiter and poKceman, but the b^ 
wwk and iriU in the world cammt rem^edy the basic defects in the 
systea. Tkou^ one may plead that it has not as yet prevented Ind<^ 
nor 'does su<di anarchy repel the Asiatic mind, 
y€t faro the viewpoints' 'Of jxilitical morality. Juridical Icgic, and 
prK^kdi .siinpiifeatKMi, the r^hne of decr^ and the Juridical statw 
irf" €Kh coimfciy of die Uiwhi -dmuM l^ reformed. 

Up to iMi the Min^ry rf Ae Colmii^ was a hcaadi of the Navrf 
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patience to see t!ie immediate effect of a theor5’'s application* T^ventj"- 
four !:o«rs after a nem’ system is imiagurated, Paris cables for news of 
the results^ At tbe end of a week the Metropole is astounded to hmr 



tends of the mam r^ms have survived to make France chary about 



'Qiim w» acquired^ and coBtenipomnaoiffi Emopcan politics also had 
an raf»itaiit inSncnce on the ontasme. 






slomiy reviving self-coafidence to aiHJtlier blow by renciving 
Mlures. Cwbin-China the uawanted orpfcaa of the SkofJ Empire. 

Cambodia had thrm¥0 herself into Freinu:h anm, bat why deiibciatcly 
stir ap a hornets® nest by coaqaerixsg Tonkm? 

Jate Ferry was r^ponsible ainK^ sii^ic-haiMed for the cmqutm 
of Tonkin. Sincere conviction of the necessity for colonization, as well 



prmpect of China’s narby markets. Moreover, the coMefnpo«fy^' 
for colonies was shifting the balance of pow^er in Europe. If FruKre 
did not “want to be hopelessly ont'distaiiced she must actively anticipate 
the future. Colonies like Tonkin did not n«:e&sitate htisiMi: but iBOMy 
tary expatriation, which meant m inve^ment of siipe,ffli»iis opital 
and not the dmming of mm vkal to Immc defence. 

Ferry’s theory was popnkrked by the able ecoiKMiiiM, Leroy- 
B^auEcu, md also impersonally aMed by a sknuMmmin dec, line in 
French exports which gave body to Ferry’s conttt^ioni. Ferry had for 
le^ difficulty in winning over the military elemesit. Cotenies offered 
new fields for their prowls, and their aetivititt: had Ixen hiimilKii^iy 
checkmated in Europe. The narrmliv® of Ljuitcy aid Gidlimi sli>w 
what thme new opportiinitic® could m«ii to advi^ufotii spirits tortd 
and restricted by the squiirel-c^ routiM of a prorimcitl garrison 
town. HiiiMnitaxian motive,, mixed with pariotBiB, further ideMified 
mlonization wiffi sprmding abroad the t^aefits of Frew^h culture. 
By a clever use of circumstaiM^e and current i^nhology, Fcny succeeded 
in convertkig an anti-opansfoaM Parlfoii^iii:. 

Parliamentaiy conversions are notoriously tiTOsienf and uacertKm 
Dupre had t«en forced to dkavow Gamfor’a ,8ctfoa, mi vadlMfem 
fnsrk ed both delta expeditioiB. When Riviere was Mlled ^aild 
honour was thcM^t to lx iavolvedi the war in Tottkhi wA 
on sudi a MCrcd chtmrter that creffils were vc^ed by big fof 

fo'urteea nwiih® in the ^Cham!«r. But when the cunpaiga di^pd 
for tm y»iB it wi» fell to be imju^d&bly hcfflokMil* The 
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wm based partly 011 siaccrc c»ii¥ictk>ii of colonial warfare’s wastefulness 
in men and money, which only immediate success and profits could 
justify, but al» up>n fxilitical opportunism. Unfortunately for the 
colony To'iim beamae a party ksue, a pawn in the struck between 
the Mc^eratc and Radiol Republicans, and in general it was the 
nUying-cry for opponents of the Republic. At one time only three 
Toto saved the Protectorate, but after that evacuation was not again 
«^r»iisly considered. France was willii^ to keep Tonkin, but reviled it, 
aiMi Ferry wm given the title k Tmkimm as a mark of general oppre^* 
briuiii. Even when the accurate report of the Langson defeat proved 
how unjustified had l^n the finicky vehemence that overthrew Ferry’s 
Mii^try, the unpopularity of Tonkin continued to be exploited by 
ixditickns. Nowadays it is the Extreme Left which uses the abus« of 
o^loniration as f»ity ammunitkn. Native mtiomlists as well as Op^po* 
sitkn lodcrs have appreciated the po^ibUities of heckling the Ministry 
even at momato the coloiiy’'s general welfare would have been 
better served by silence. 

The ofce of Governor-General of IiKlo-China up to 1928 had been 
used as a polkkal plum* It was awaid.ed to a politician either to get rid of 
him during a crhkd pe-rfod or as competition for losing some higher 
ofee, or fij»lly it li been used by the incumbent himself as a spiii^- 
bwird to a nmre impoitaiit pcBition in France. De Lanessen was kept 
in lado-Qiiia he return I© becx>ine ^lini^er of the Colonics. 
I>oumer and Sarraut were acci»ed by their opfwnents of havii^ 
initated m kmnectoely dfective but ftindamoitally unsound policy in 
the cokmy solely to piomote their Melnj^litan oureers. The wkny i»s 
offered mmrmm — m was slwwn in the supiKsed dalt^ueof two depulMS 
wl» Imi l»eii appoutted to lucrative p«it»im in the Protectorate : 

I wo'iMfcr what we should have done if we had fouail 

arthiaf in TcnMa.*^ 

**Ah d***/ rfMjid have hai to 

'Tlie 'iff' tiie dvil govemni'eid: in Indo-'Qiim merely 

tiie fiwrtiiy 'irf iie«l wood fiom France’s foltical wreefc^. With the 
neo^: of faactioisaiitt l^e Pasejuier and Robin, there k 

promi of a l^liwi^itoy chaise of h.eait, yet tiic apfwmtanail eff 
Br^fM a to the oW trewl.. The piiiic%>Ie of 

t»a in a iwrtkuta* oo'kMiy li imde h^dway in militay cdrcltt umI 
the n^^tracy. "IWth ritt®oii h^i admaffitrative ^lOuW 

vera^ in fex^ picWoM by t raittii^ and by long oj^iriciKe. Just 
* L, M^m TmMmm 1907), ». 
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because a inan like Merlin had been excellent in an African pest, it 
was assumed with disastrous rraults that he would be an eqsallj 
successful Governor of Indo-China. Promotion from within the ranks 
would not only stimulate the functionaries’ zeal, but cbvute the 
apprenticeship which every newcomer, no matter how bnllkni, mmt 
serve. It would also have the advant^e of loosening the grip which 
Parliament still has over its distant colony. Not content with disregarcir^ 
the colony’s needs in selecting its chief executive, Parlamentary selfish- 
ness and inconstancy is further exemplified by the frequrary of its 
changes in policy. De Lan^san was recalled for having tian^eseed 
some minor ruling without regard for the confusion it would cause in 
Indo-China. The best of interim Governors have their terms needlessly 
prolonged. They can do nothing but mark time, and the uwrertainty 
that ensues paralyses the colony’s development. By the time the titular 
Governor has taken stock of the situation and settled down to apply his 
formula he is uiKerenioniomly removed beaiuse he has offend^ some 
potentate in the colony or Paris, or because he has B®t immediately 
wrought miracles, or becaiKC there has been a chan^ in the French 
political line-up. The percentage of misinformation aired in a Parlia- 
mentary delate reveals the deputies’ ignorance of Indo-Chineae 
conditions and needs. Colonials may complain of Parliamemaiy 
interference, yet they deliberately brou^t it upon themselves to ^ 
rid of a Governor like Varenne. Until some policy is evolved in France 
or in Indo-Qiina that is lased on the cokmy’s welfare and ncA cm 
party selfishness, or the intereA of powerful individual, the same 
instability and wanton n^iigaK:e will continue tirefr makvetent reign 
until French sovereignty b hopelesady jeopardised. 

The political and cultural i^hnilation ai a cdony vnw fxvmred 
by an ovcrwdielming maprity in the lade nmeteenth centey. Tlib 
involved the destnmtkm of exbtzi^ xorive mstkutioiis, and their repbee- 
ment by those prevalmt in Fiaime, with an mevkidjk sdbsthmkm di 
language. It was believed thitt the mere knowled^ dF French vmild 
bfii^ an insa t iable thirst for French kiem ami rmmifi^ttires. The 
Colonial Cemgre^ of 1^9-90 d^hned tind langiB^ was the justfficn- 
tmn of cxhmizatkm aiai die ^^iraa^me of its permanence;. Alter th»e 
^leiations of hnguistk ii^nmticm, 

whm Paid de Koch and Alexudie Dimw, phre, imestiiBuhdied he Aimam- 
ites’ intemt, their ideals wiR he oofoe Freneh.Whcnthey!aivebecmae|W(»- 
penHffiheywdUhoy cKirpnMhKts. . . . wiH be Fwoeh and eur ec^b.* 

Caagt^ tie x^o-go, E. AfaaoBfar, £lw m 

InioiMm (Pam, 1898), p. 3^. 
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Language was to be the preliminary to a transplantation of French 
education that would eliminate the differences between races which are 
fundamentally if not apparently equal. So strong was this feeling that 
one speaker had to apologize for using the term ‘^inferior races.” The 
tenor of the Congress was shown by one of its formulated aims, “to form 
the colonies in our image in order to better them.”^ Economic and 
administrative assimilation were so taken for granted that they were not 
even discussed, nor w*2S the p<^sibility of any native contributions to 
French culture considered for a moment. It was assumed that the 
natives w’ould ogerly turn from their own darkness to Occidental 
light. Lcroy-Beaulieu declared that when the natives knew French 
letter that they wnuld willingly place themselves under French law and 
slough off their own legislation, now only tempK>rarily tolerated. 

Even before practice had proved the fallacy of these beliefs, a few 
dissenting voices were raised, notably thc^e of Gustave le Bon and 
De Saussure. They insi^ed on the vital differences betw^een races and 
the fatal coiBcqucnces of transplanting foreign cultures. These men 
adverted an Msocktionist policy, based on the existence of a colonial 
pe^rsonality, Ae product of its own history and setting. Natives were 
cultura% a bknk which would passively receive Ae imprint of a 
Western culture. In the equation of cx>lonkl policy, an X must hence- 
forA be added for Ac unknown but ik> longer negligible quantity of 
colors iiuiividuality. 

Besides the writing of Aeorists, an enormous literature l^an to 
appear dxiut I9C», 'boA of actual and of fictionized experience, ivhidi 
fuiAcr aswied assmiktion on Ae ^unds of practical failure. Abim- 
mite cmliation mi^t be from Ae abstract viewpomt not so good 
» Ae Fr««rh, but it was admirably suk'ed to Ae natives. Such a 
culture it would be neiAcr pc^ible iK>r desirable to dc^xoy, yet it had 
UirfcaWsly Ixm cvedved for a world Aat ik> longer existed. By maid- 
puWon aiwl by adapti^ it to modem life France wouM perform a 
frimble icrfice. A»iiiiiklion wm imt only a faiure but positively 
harsifiil, siict it alfe^cd Ae natiiro from Ae FrciM:h, for it had 
cre^cd noAii^ com|mrabIe m its place. The value of 
a ^epic’s ■cuftiirc' ecroparative, i»t rntrirok, .aiMi w^orAl^^ when 
tors from its mm siting. Alen li^e A^l»rt BeitMird tcwl: pains 
to bunt the bubble of French complacency or indifference. What 
nattered Ae woMimfc lr*wforaMiDii of a colony if Ac moAer country 

^ Ce»IP'^ E, Afvxmkx^ iM m 

ImdmMm i%ih p. 
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could not win the respect or gratitude of its people? If this were 
due to defects in the Icxral administration, it was even more the fiiilt 
of France’s nagging interference, her lack of a consistent polic}^ tirf 
consideration for the colony’s welfare. But above all it was prematarc 
to force OB a young colony the burden of its own inances. 

Prominent critics were not kckkig in the first decade of the tw'cimlcth 
century. The i^x) International Socmlc^oJ Ck«igre» refiected in its 
resolutions the chai^ng tide of opinion. Coioni»tion’§ aim was now- 

the phpical vrell-being of the natives, and their moral mi intcSecteal 
development, w^hich can only be brought about by maintainiiif in prinapfe 
the existing native institutions. 

In April 1^39 the Chamber of Deputies consuimimtcd this ww 
development. Before passing to the order of the day Acy r«:ord«i their 
conviction 

that the |K>licy of association is necemry for the wreil-beiisg of the {XipulalWM 
and for the security of our po^essiom in the Far Emt ; that in older to nmk: 
it a raality, it is recognised that a chm^ is necessary in the focal, jwiici*!, 
and emnomic r^ime; that it is suitable to pre|»re gr« 3 ujily and wwdj m 
advisory partidpation by the natives in public affairs,^ 

This official adoption of the a^ociation policy was indirectly Am 
to- a metamorphosfe in the French «ttilude and directly to Ac 
uprisii^ in Annam. 

Mmimy, in his budget report of if 10, drew 
to ^uscs in the colonial govemmoit It was food to wi^ dii^ I^«i 
in public provided it was dfeitively cleaned and, ^ meieif 
He Md responsibility frankly at the di»r of 
fiscal policy and &X£tmwc ceitorali^icai, wifoii was naiWf 
for a dmstrous native policy* VWc^^s ief»it the foltowh^ yw 
brought Indo-Obina into the limeli^* He 'Iwred Ae cotony*! mwt 
viilner^Ie spots with JudgniKils thi^ were weH iMoriowd Iwt I 3 » 
al»5lute. Fraax h«i destrc^cd everytf^% in the colony »tti a»- 
stracted mailing — which ixiinpictoty the refomm ihM 

b«a effected. He ^rrad up f^m>nal aniiiKM^ by Ac TOl€«:e and 
eff hfe^ doiuiMfiatioiis: fitun, Ac pound mp rrcryA^ 
be reformed. 

A better fedhaced crMc^m wm 'tfoi:. of in, h» ifia 

He nwie awatnidive txampa^ns wiii 

* OasKdll, B., Im Jw%^» m iflfh p* l* 
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sii^ested reforms that would not shake the whole structure. He al» 
proposed ways to reduce the plethora of futile functioBaries, to r^orc 
and purify the imndarimte, to increase the native advisory organm- 
tions, and to develop the country’s resources. His report showed tte 
Parliamentary committees were studying Indo-China seriously m t 
colony that had its own special problems. For the first time he fore- 
shadowed the principle that ufwn the colony’s well-being depoids in 
value to the mother country. This id^ appealed both to egoists and to 
humanitarians, and it gave the necessary driving force to a reform 
pix^ramme. 

This metamorphosis of government policy vras due not a little to 
the vague stirrings of contemporary French opinion. The exrtie 
tradition has always been strong in French literature. It preceded md 
es:ceeded romanticism, and differed radically from colonial literature, 
in that it was and is wholly a Metropolitan product. Distant voyg^tt 
with descriptions of picturesque peoples and their tropical setting, wm 
through the author’s ever-present personality, have long been favourite 
OTth the home-loving Frmch, who have preferred security to di^ant 
hazards. 


PMk O^mm 

Indo-Chim, unlike Siam, enjoyed only a cursory vogue in France 
under Louis XVI. A head-dress d rAimamte was evolved as an elematf 
of fashion, but tk)^ who wore it would have been hard pressed to tel 
where md what was Annam. Even nowadays all Orientals are Qiine* 
to the French peasant, just as aH white men and negro^ are Ctoci* 
dentols to the Annamite. TTie diversity and culture of the differat 
p«>pte of Indo-Chim were not appmriated until long after the 

In 1861, when Ctxiun-CIhina was first occupied, a rowwiitti 
of the C^Mege de France^ stated that with the po^ible exeqj- 
ton of ,Biin3Ea the enurtri^ of the Indo-Chinese peninsula harffy 
draerved de FMskdrey Some , historians of Siam, Ike tic 

Abbd de Cfcomy, nwrie soanty mmsdon of the Khmers. But in die F* 
it Chim that stimukted imaginations in the sevente^enth smI 
e^3te«A coEterfos, and srt the pace ai^ style for the esodc tradisi» 
tlat has i»cii » a curroit in Frmch thoughts 

It wm iKrt uj^ die e^jt^Mh c^stury that one finds two ot»1 
iwpiied by Ann^a. Ignorance was fek to be no detenra^ to 
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from training his children to be worthy artisans by the red tape of the 
mden regme. This and the second book, Armiotm Tmkmm (1774), 
obeyed the exotic tradition which required ail Oriental countrie* to 
be enchantingly lovely and peopled by men of idyllitaliy simple tastes. 
A considerably larger percentage of accuracy was offered by the irif- 
sionaries’ reports, though they devoted an mordiiane attention to the 
devil and his Oriental works. First aune the Jesuhs ai«! ¥kn Alcxamdre 
de Rhodes’ masterly dictionary (1651), and then the Society of Forc%n 
Misskms with its bulletins of evsoi^elkal triumphs. Cambodia a^ 
Laos offered fewer converts and martyretens , so the faithful were r^akd 
with fewer accounts of those countries. 


The first real contsul was funmbed by the Anraunite ambassadors 
seat by the Emperors Minh Mai^ and Tu Due, who created momen- 
tary sensations in 1839 and 18%, when they toured Fraich cities. The 
explorations of Mouhot, Pavie, Lagrde, and EHipuis which marked the 
closing years of the nineteenth century were the ro<M importaat 
contributions to a knowledge of the new colony. The arrival of the 
Dekporte collection at tiie Trocad^ gave the French public a chance 
to see the concrete embodiment of an art tl^y had known before only 
througfi readmg. 

The French press became mildly koerestal in the diifnXte between 
Dupuis and the family of Legrde for priorhy in the discovery of the 
Red River route. Newspajfwr polemics grew by leaps and bounds 
with the great public interest in Ferry’s policy and war with QiiiHi. 
Ferry himself compltiiwd of the piras ’^uch spedee of the colonies 
only to deplore them, or who orgartitod a ccmapracy erf silence when 
there was no evil to raaord. The b% Paris dailfes sent repenters to 
Tonkin when trouble broke ortt there, and they con&med wilh jojws 
ind^mttkm the public’s convkticm tte tire war was Ferry’s &uM. 
A phn^ that appeared in p^>er, “Ye» pewsess in Tonkin only the 
ground under your soldkrs’ feet,” was Utod more tinn wx an Par- 
liamatfary artilleiy. Papers gave pedjlicity to en^gerated statemwa^, 
as, for example, that Tonkin hsai cent France a triliioa francs and 
tiurty-five timusand mm. Ckie wit cs^loi tiie expeditkm a pbMtmed de 
pire de fmulle, another “The Pamuna erf To-nmirow.” Public dis- 
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reitcfated tie statement that the colony was now thoroughly pacified. 
To give body to these declarations, and to calm public opinion, alwtvs 
nervous about the ascendancy of the military, the civil govemmcit 
was prematurely installed in the colony. When the statistics of the 
Icmes began to filter through to the public, there was an outbreak of 
indignation — and a^ii^t the army. If the soldiers fell in ambush it 
w» the fault of their officers, who stirred up trouble just to win promc^ 
tion and decorations. Fundamentally it was the fault of a hostile 
public opinion that the cainpa%ii draped on as it did. The govem- 
ment f^red to send enough soldiers at one time, so only inadequ^c 
reinforcements dribbled throng, aini they had to be prematurely 
recalled just to soothe public opinion. 

Hie reporters sent out by the Parkian papers were naturally n»re 
coia:emed with regaling the public with exciting stories than in fermt- 
ii^ the truthful and dull facts. TTiey were to a man discour^mg 
about the ugly <»lony and its treadiemus people. Their Freix^h pubfic 
CTgoyed the adveMurous and exotic elements in their accounts, but the 
ccKnpIicated chancier of cofonM problems required more study 
either the narrator or reader was willing to make. It was not until 
the administratfon of Doumer that official journalism was encouragwi 
in order to infemn public opinioii with accuracy. 

In the plethora of propaganda designed to enomrage faith in the 
MW cxilony, there were a few outstanding writers whe^e critical 
penetrated the of&ial facade. Colonel Bernard was a pioneer in thfa 
^Id. He pwnted out that wh^ pre^perky existed in ffie colony wm 
inclef«id^^ of French control, umI that, ^ail told, the country i 
fs^ifocre s^nciiltore, an ms^nific^uit commerce, and a non-csi^^^ 
mciustry. Two aitkl^ in the de P(ms (i^i) m^e Bcnmrd^i 

poittiMl fortuM, ami gave Doumer a blow from 'whidi he never 
Wfewl. Hb lx>ok wm studied by Beau and his ojtourage on their 
wxj to ffic cotony, unfortunalely to my tangible effect. Jiu^k 
the iritobtioiis of the colonic who took the promise of 
in pxxl cffliy to' encxiusler Ms most 'sericra® oblacte in the 
bufttiraMfo formalwa of the administration. Jean AJalbcit wm 
far ffie <rf delinking Jcmmaliste, he w* die 

to mfoim die Frttaih 'about Indo^CMna’s reaction to Ja|»a% 
VKtory over RiMii* Tl* r^uhs of Ms five yors* residence in ihe 
colimy lie TOilxAcd in an OMllrat b€iwb of stiKii« and mivels, wbewe 
smali rfitfoiB dcMHBtrrte ‘uMMtiinalely tMt publfo iatoert ww 
wi& of h». i^kk^iL 

Ag%A 



point that has been profitably eiplohesi by joumaito who proclaim 
that the colony is lost at the slighted diteibancx. 

The current of anti-colonial feeling, tkingh it may take Pr«e*a 
forms, is still strong in France. After each native upraa^ — igiM, 
1913, 1930 — ^it comes to light and denunckfiona jfoound. Partly it is 
an outcropping of Tonkin’s old tmpqjularity, partly a fwliig tiba 
colonies are a burden and a drain, ami colonizatfon a doubtful impertt- 
nence to peoples whose culture is rich in mellow wisdcnn. In tnne of 
war the dist a nt colonies’ defence would be difficult for Frame, 
dubious from within by semi-foyai mtives forces. Just before the War 
some Frmich writers su^csted eadtaiging Iruio-Cbina for Alsace- 
Lorraim and, only recmtly, as paymerU of the AmerioHi dd:t. Ibese 
proposals betrayed easy discouia^mott with cxdotM problcias, «cbI 
belies the Revolutionary concept of the ookmies as an mtcgral part of 
France. The colonies could be traded just like inanimate meitiumdise. 

WTicn it was prt^xis^ to pkm IiKio-China at Ac hoKi aS the 
French posmssions in the Pacific for the greater ctaiveaicace of Fnmee 
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a prolonged era of Metropolitan selfishness. Tariff barriers were raisai 
to reserve exclusively the colonial preserves for France. Bonds were 
drawn tighter in pro|X>rtion to the M6tropole’s new appreciation of her 
colonic’ value. Investors demanded inerted protection for their 
capital. Indo-China’s War contributions to the French military bud^ 
were so solacing that the Metropole graciously accepted them until 4e 
depression gave the colony a chance to plead off. Annamite troop, 
obviously against their will, were sent to police other French colonic. 
Indo-China"s general budget in 1930 bore a 16 per cent subsidy erf 
extraneous French enterprises in the Far East. No such sacrifice w» 
asked of any other colony. It was no wonder that colonials demands 
autonomy from Metropolitan interference, and native nationalist 
denounced Fiancees turncoat liberalism. 

Fortunately for Indo-China the pc^t-War decade saw^ a simultanwiB 
growth of liberalism in France. Grafted on to the old French dMnM 
of colonials* larin^ and oppressiveness was sincere gratitude and 
appreciation for the role played by the Indo-Chinese during the War, 
and a sympathetic interest in the Annamite national movement. The 
colonials were naturally the first to resent this attitude. A stream of 
journalists durii^ the past decade has flowed through Indo-Chiw, 
passing more or less hasty judgments of an uncomplimentary mture 
upn the French residents there. Not much progre^ has been markal 
ssM^e the orly French belief that colonials lived either like savage in 
a hut, or wallowed in dissolute and luxurious idleness. Leon Weith% 
colonial c^e has been modernized, but he always acts the brute towanfe 
the ar^ocratic Aimamites, Roland Doigelfes was the mc^ embitteiii:^, 
operience. Colonials felt that he had betrayed their hospitality % 
cmiotering them and the colony, as seen from a car window. Herro 
Bef»oit*s li^t-hcated treatm:OTt of the Khmers was also duly 
and 'with more rea»n tike bleak picture of the seamy side of colonia- 
tK» whfch Amirfe ¥iollis piirted. A colonial review of Mme Qiiw^ ■ 
ircmiadly prophesied a great succ^ 'wiffi 
public, tibou^ it provoke old colonials to h^r^ 

kagliler. Im wiiior would probably be again crowned by the Aesdsm^ 
bcc»i»e her story dwelt cm the nonchaknee stTirt brutality of colon^ 
m 'Contr^tti witii ffic uMives’ primitive virtue. 

The r«dii^ public in Indo-Qima is kr^ and active. Any bwk Ih# 
Appmm on ffie colo^ m avidfy imd and criticized. TTiou^ mkmitk ' 
are imturaly ii»re qial&d than traiKient journalists to under^wii 



ioosmed not only by the War but by the coionkls e». Fortii- 

rately the renewal of this self-interested giip on IiMic^'Chiaa ii ptrtiiillf 
neutralized by the r^ization that the cok>ny% wcll-beii^ is e»c«tiil 
to its u^fuln^, that native grieviaces must be awiiaged to iwurc their 
co-operation as labourers and prot^&» that the colony's political and 
ecoiM>imc peraonality mmt be counted on in the foimMion of any 
policy — ^in shorty that the moral conqu^ of the natives is the only safe* 
guard against Cbmmunisin and autonomy. 

Up to a certain point mexiem emtic literature has followed a ptrailel 
development. An increasiiig appreciation of the differmres ixl«''€€fi 
peoples has crated a hrfthy humility and «?if-doiibt, but h» mA 
destroyed a belief in the profomui idei^^ of all human 'The 

current instability of Europe has fimad a tteaiyi^ aitid«e m the 
immutable wisdom of Asia. 

Public opinion in FraiKe tol shows narked fr«a c^W 

l»licy. The govemmeot^ |^i^e,rarce' in T<»&* m ^ 

fsce of hiMtile public opinkm^ wm due to the idea of 
immaiate profeB from their cdkmy, ly the Ittfo-Ch»» 

ts a loi^-tcim invtttineist:. This snvieiwi t of to lany tut 
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the iavestars. Hiss was not in itself a reflection on the colony but m 
the greediness and gullibility of its would-be promoters. Small capitalki 
predominated among these investors, and they did not realize that tim 
gr^t financiers treated Indo-China as their own fief. It was, on ^ 
whole, a return to the old conception of the colony as existing for the 
benefit of the M^tropole, a place where profits could and should be majg 
with the minimum of effort. At present Metropolitan confidence hm 
bem sadly shaken, but the same spirit of speculation would be rebora 
at the slights provocation, because it is inherent in French cxrbnW 
psychology. Those who have persisted in the idea of the colony as a 
long-term inv^tment and not a field for speculation, have in lage 
m^ure retained their faith and their capital. In this double attitude 
towards the colony’s wealth it is the government which has maintaii^ 
the cautious investors’ attitude, and the public which has vacillM«i 
between unreflecting enthusiasm and equally irrational despair. 

If as^mikdon is old-fashioned as an administrative theory it ha 
survived in a distorted form in the average Frenchman’s attitude 
towards colonization. The Frmch public is extraordinarily uiimfoniied 
about itB colonies, cliie% because it is not interested. This canErt 
be blam^ on the lack of information facilities. Foreign observers hare 
been ^xuck by the excellence and quantity of French colonial pericKiicals. 
TT^e Ministry of Public In^xuction has created a chair of Indo-Quoae 
hmtory and philology at the CdHige de France and at the Ecede da 
Hemim Etudes Oriemtalm. A committee on Indo-Chinese archaeoli^ 
and the Colonial Sch<x>l are under the govemment’s aegis. There is, 
too, the Agmce Ecammmqm de Vlndochme in Paris and ite exodirt 
Kbiaiy. In 1876 a Society of Cblonial Studio was founded in Paris; 
and in 1910 the A^x:iation of the French of Asia, which awards an 
auiUMl prize for a>lonial literature and subsidizes the translatio!i rf 
IkmAS' inio Frmch ami qmoc mgu. In 1925 the colonial govemmi^ 
a teaveffii^ art fellowBhip. L^rurers, lx>th French arf 
upon Indo-China. 

with the cofony have in recent years be^ gre^i^ 
Toinit travel has been enexmraged, and in 1^9 w*' 

to 1 km ly .an, air route. In i''92a a suppkmentory stean^i^ 
between Jfordeatix anci ^igon, two yors later a mw 
wiiek^ rtiiim IiMio-Chim to France. The gr^^^t void, 

pitilrf>iy ia ill® ' prc^miiffiaes, which give little pke^ to 
Chim. In to«iy m to Indo-Chin^e phitok^ 

ami arch^Kh^ys ia prmwny ^hic^o% iioi]®.at aM: in seoMwiaiy' 



The press is a slender reed of information on which to lean. Here, 
^ain, is the ^ime vicious circle. The public is only interested in rotding 
about colonial scandals which confirm their prejudices Iwcause th<^* 
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was effectively threatened as a means of breaking the mono|K>l^^ 
When Bazin was murdered in 1929, immediately an effort 
in the colony to cover up the labour conditions which had led to tha 
assassination, but it did not prevent the telling articles of Robert 
Poukiiie from appearu]^ in Le Temps. It was early recognized that ^ 
only way of obtaining satisfaction and redress in the colony was 
ompaigning in France. In 1900 the Affaire lukanthor was 
out in the French press through articles and revelations in the 
and the McOin. The press then made it impossible for the govemm^ 
to mumie the whole affair. 

Tlie colonial press is nothing like so strong, because of ite 
finances and censorship, and it caimot perform an analogous fiincti» 
for which its greater proximity and information facilities in the a>lc^ 
would seem to have marked it, Annamite nationalists have tour^i 
France, lecturing to sympathetic audiences on their compatriMa^ 
grievances. The spontaneity of French approval for any nationd^ 
movem^, even in their colonies, explains the government's anxktf 
to paint the Yenbay uprisings as a Communist plot — but evm tte 
Communists pl^ their cause at the bar of French opinion. In 1919 
Nguyen-Ai~Quoc, the future leader of Indo-Chin^e Communfeni, 
launched a bitter attack in UHwmmite against the colonial adminfe- 
totion. Nguyen An-Ninh, editor of the gadfly paper. La Cloche Filk^ 
thought it was useless to work through colonials for reform, but ^ 
did not d^fmr of establishing relations with Metropolitan HfccrA, 
Appeals for clemency for the Yenbay prisoners were made in Fraicc* 
Loub Roulmud was sent by the Petit Parisim to investigate the situM»fi, 
Two other Joumahte, Rene Yanknde and Andree Viollis, contrflmtei 
throi^h their dccumcntaiy reportirg to the liberal cause. As in financM, 
n^tem the public’s gnorance is the dubious factor in its well-iM®- 
tmned liberalism. Certsdn Communists admit to having 
plK^igr^lM of colonials’ brutality towards mtiv^ in order to re-inforE» 
The ma^rily of joumalislB who have made a Kfig 
-mil coteiffialion in France have no touchstone of aexurwy 

liwrifwi fiiKn ri^MeiMx m tihe colony. 

Tlic eff Fr^iKii liberalism has often made it the 

of Iwfter infermed cm o>lcmial aflEiirs. Its w^kn^^ is 

BMiiaiity, but ft Iw alro a fii^ huraanitariaB side which the 
vicw|^M^ If there ft a certain fatuor^ ignorance 

the bel^ Itel ft^gcnoi^ are l^iward brc4hei» wte 

<w% wfth ^pffility, fraternity, aiMi — pc^Wf— 

410 



Iil«ty to perfect their primitive virtues, this csiciitklly httnaaistk 
outlook has livened the lump of cotenml cxploilatioii. It« mmtmn 

meeting git>iind with the oiEckl and finsmckl viewpoinl* lie* m the 
mutiial convictioE that an amelioritibii of iMive life miM prcecic mj 
profit realized by the modber cenuoary. TTiis ii i» while nm s berdes, 
nor is there any cryii^ over spilt milk. In the world it is in- 

evitable that ecoiM>mic needs miBt triumph over th«Mrctiial consideia^ 
tioiB. Scciner or later Indo-Chim ooiiM i»t have ai^oidci dmwn 
into the vortex of contemporary livii^. It only rccmiia to imIc Ac 
of adinstment as short and' as oainlftai mt ndwmShl^^. 


THE a>LONIM^’ ItIM:T102f 

Reacihn of Frmch CokmMs to Emh 'Otka^ 

In trying to analyse the wlonkl type one mnrt realke i»l«iial 
memty m being comtantly roaewed by fr«li bhMsd from wi&ont, 
and that from within contort with tl^ OTimtry and its people m con^ 
tinnally timsforming thc^ loi^ crtablished in IiMJo-Chim, » well m 
newomers. D'^pite its perpetmJ Male of fiia and evolntioii, imkmijd 
society has a certain ImiiMi^iieity. The differeiKtt that exist are 
chroiKjlc^'cal rather than inherent, for all exmers^ paw thitM^ three 
sneemsive st^es: the miveiitnre i«^riKi, foItoW'ed by 
whidb mciges eventually into the bourgeois phaae. 

The colonial voemtma is a qnaKty rarely mximtered ,'»WMig Ae 
French. It m a a>mpc»ile ni«ie up of the t«»chii^ Ae spirit 

of adventure, love of the and the inspe .fedirf an. earthly 

paradise amoBg primilive of GoM^ Age virtii». An cmiacftfly 

Imngcois |^cq>le like the Frra^ frown tip«m any weer whkh » 
'«»iigh to break home ,Lofe fd the cacdb im » tiadkk» 

in FraiM:e, but it krg^ reiiM»i §o fewJe Never- 
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produced a few interesting and many pitiful types. The tKtamm 
cemeteries of the colony bear eloquent testimony to the many youtyy 
failures. The country presented too many psychological, climatic, iii 
economic obstacles t# permit more than a few outstanding succma. 

Those who have come nowadays to be called colonial sharks 
as their spiritual sires the soldiem of fortune who came with the arnf 
of occupation, or in its wake. The opening of a new land has al^^ 
attracted men of eminently self-reliant qualities. They were pi*- 
tur^que, impenitent, and unruly. Neither the beauties of the landsc^ 
nor the culture of the East meant anything to them. They came to 
their fortunes — all else was extraneous. It never occurred to them tiM 
they might l^m something from the country. The natives were m 
more interesting than the scenery and important only as labour, if 
th^e men were egoistic and undisciplined, they were also alive ail 
intelligent. Certain Governors realized their potential utility to ti» 
colony, despite their moral and intellectual inferiority. Others saw m 
them only unscrupulous adventurers, often guilty of in^cu^fe 
violence, a menace to the social order. This antipathy of the bour^A 
for the adventurer was the basis of the functionary-colonist feiid^ 
Tlie bourgeois elements triumphed in proportion as the colony grew 
in importance. Most of the conquistadors were tamed by the cotai^ 
itself, rs^er than steam-rollered into submission by the repr^mtoivm 
of law and order. They had to bow their heads and accept routine, airf 
evm ask for government jobs. In time they became as incapable irf 
init^tive as the meekest bom functionary. 

But the old distrust crops out from time to time. Rumours are ^ 
rife that certain <x>I(Miists were forced to leave France becau^ of 
dark past. When cx>lonkls are guiky of hysteria or lawl>^nm tibeife 
is an outbur^ of bourgeois disapproval or complacent duckings dwtf 
thdr doubtful or%ia.^ Yet th'cse m^ had been willing to put up. w^';! 
^Eards aiKi 'di^x^mfortB, and to renounce a life of comfortable i 

m i^^rt of the c^hmial adventure. It was 'they who, crated the ,vW| 
graierow, sdmc^phere which has not yet wholly 'j 

tMe of bourgeois principles. Mary may stiM well ' 

the '©cx^aom^s were unh^eard of, aiKl when the' si^it , rf #' 

whiie Wmmm — all«h: k Maiseflle harlot — (x>uld car^e a stampede Mk 

Iw ■ deve&^psioW of the jcx>loQy’s towns there grew an 
titoMe, aiT' of Frttiki' provincMl life. The najority of cokmMs fipft 
petty «apky©eS' whh proe»c naickiie-e^K 

4£S|^ 



darity seizes upon the most daf«i:ate Europmm when they come face 
to face with the strangeness of Asia. 

To the more introspective and sensitive man may come qmcflfca- 
in^ and self-doubt, but the majority scurry to cover and find a collccti%"e 
security in a sense of racial superiority. An Ei^iishiMii or a German 
Incomes closer than a brother: even an Aiab is moft tMn than the 
yellow man. There is a feeling of dmoMt imhtiotk m tliis i« of wilow 
faces which to the newTomer look all alike. It is m much ifiertst 
insolence that characterizes this group reaction as a need for protectfciiy, 
and the complacent behef that they mu^ belong to a superior civilia- 
tion Just because they are in coitrol When 'rauty m iniiridial it miy 
be ^amusmg, but whm it is collective it becomes aggr«»ivc and dm* 
geious. It is fundamentally a question of skin pigment, and mtiaHil 
frontieis are effaced or non-eristent in the mtive m well as Euit^sOHi 
mind, Whai the Rtmians. were defaited by the Japanese in 1905, so 
were die and French in native cj'es. If White 

are forced to do o(»Ee work in Manchuria, Euro^ans thimigboiit Asia 
resentfully feel that their pi^tfge as white m«i sirfeiei. Yet m 
Indo-Chim, while them have been maiufotalioi»*--e^^ after « 
mtive uprising — diis 'unity which m tesed on a mii»Ay% for 
protection is encxnmtered more rarely than Kl»f 

in the Far EaM. 


Sef^ratM forc« among the Frem:h coteiiii& arc th»i the 

«fc'Csive fetors. In additfcm to local rivaiiy 'the of 

* Metropolitan fetiom — die civfl^mflitory 'd^iite awi' 
hai 
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Resident of Haiphong was forced to return to France because of a 
rumour that he had participated in the arms contraband. Later this 
was proved to be untrue, but a powerful group in Haiphong, whose 
intcrosts he had succ^fully attacked, used this weapon to force his 
removai. 

French travellers and residerto have long noticed this noxious 



In the tra^ febrile tempo of social life the failure to entert^ and 
to be cntertiHwd is equivalent to fiouting the powers that be, and 






tEACTION TO THE FRENCH COLONIZATION OF INDC^CHINA 

he cBthusiasm of newcomers by being openly disdainfui of ewerytliiiig 

m Indo-China ; yet aTonkinese is immediately at the throat of a CcM:!im- 
Chinese colonial who dares to criticize hm coimtry. Few realkc how 
tteched they have grown to Indo-China until they return to Ftmcc^ 
rhere perversely everything seems out of tunc. Then, Aough they 
lust admit that Indo-China is le^ b^utiful thmi Europe md less 
olourful than the Midi, that its pagodas can never riiral Gothic 
athedrals, they must conf^ that the colony has for them an incxpIiaHc 
ad superior attraction. 

Certain groups in the colony do pride theuBcIvtt on their culnire. 
m iMerest in and knowledge of the ktest developmoit in art, Ihera- 
ire, and music exists, thou^ less often encountered than 
jTOimce, a stack of uncut lx)oks, or general indifferoice. The pr^Mc 
f the KEO has made Hanoi an imeEectual centre in Ac Far 
od leavened the lump of sordid fortun^e-seekers. There is to fouai 
delightful group who welcome newcomers, esf»ckllf writers, ©f taimt, 
ho are regarded with suspicion by c^er colonkk. Neverthel^, imny 
f the Frrach of Hanoi have the same unpl^Mnt chaimtcii^cas of 
leir more opulent compatriots in Sa%on. Saigon has. a thoixe ami 
1 has Hanoi, An Annamite marvelHi^ as to why he should be taxed 
» th'Cse p€rformanc:es can only be wilfully ignorant of their mxM if 
cultural importance to the colonial Fra^h. life is reduced to imitiiic 
atertamments. The day’s work and sleep are interrupted at five o’dixA 
f a drive which has bea>me traditional. By six o’clock everyone wiiMii 
p at the imual caf6, where cards are pkyed iiinil diimer, M 
Eie entertams or is 'entertained by the same pa>ple, Tliii' 
ills for no reading or discussion of idais. Hie faidt diK^ wM lie in a 
ck of intelligence, only that it is .omfined to profimioi»l If 

ley had been strenuously cultured in France thoe- oolonkfa woiili 
el the ateence of spiritual nouiMunent in the colony, but die 
: diem, feci nO' such deprivatfon. Moreover, the aiteiy ofem datiKt 
iti-cultural enmuiagement, exce^ive gt^p, and aloAol, 
Kfivality, brutaliring the native, ko^km, and depr^tti 
hich are fed by a cMmate prodtKrtive of 'go^al torpor ami l»i 
mper. Hie decadent, d^truedve atmosphere whidb emircte die 
bite Hwa in the Orimt is cm^pous even for refeied «h 1 temadve 
»plc. Hie pr^^Mre of -new 'dferuptivc factoim imdcrmsae* what m 
ft, ami m oMuplrt^ by the rf^nce of r^raiiA d^iplk^*, A 
in Europe d^M»r«l^ in. the to p«w^ of 
Ik ' wnant dial -he m m~ topM as. tm p^ for 

m 
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him the wrong dish. As Werth reiterated sadly/ the colonials are onfy 
a <ari<atiire of Europmns. 

If cornmoa cultural cement is lacking, colonials have one gr«| 
interest in common- — ^the maMng of money. Indo- China at differca^ 
times has known collective exaltations like the Klondike rush, ToiAia 
and Laos have had their mining fevers, and rubber speculation wm 
rife in the South. The sudden and general prosperity of the colc«^ 
iccompanicd by the sensational rise in the piastre led to imm^easiiroi 
hopes, vertiginous expenditures, and general demoralization. Adven- 
turers overnight became captains of industry. The sober traditmns of 
bcMi^eois saving vanished in imprudent prodigality. The dcpre«i>a 
dealt them a deadly blow. Some felt it to be cele^ial retribution ; 
that it was a healthful pur^g of the colony. Men who hM never 
en^yed money, whose wives had always done their owm housewwk, 
four^ in lie <»!ony a luxurbus imng which had a very demoralm^ 
Money became a god. Functionaries left secure position in the 
adminiMimlfon for the promisii^ opening in business. They were 
astofikl^ci at native discontent. The work of these men was admirable 
in iMHy but it was lOO per cent materialistic. There w«, 

however, on tie whole, a pretty memr&te raping of what wm sown. 

In the «rly days new fortune were amassed, and th<»e emm almcM 
excliwwely from tie monopolies or pubik works contracts. ,&igon wm 
tiie first town to fiourkh aiKi to amune an external coqu-etry that eanwJ 
for it the felkitous title of Pearl of the Far East. It spared these newfy 
dkcmbwked the first pangs of hom^ickness, for they found them- 
tck« in m unmtoakably FraM:h dty. But imwhere was there i nawe 
bnttal contrast hetwam luxury and poverty than among the Frorfi 
residato there. Behind the briUimt fof^e was the stark miserf irf 
the while proktariM. The much advertfeed, easy, and liberal life in 13 m 
exfeaks afiMiiited to poverty for many of the petty employim, wIm^ 
Imi te go to irarket in pemsn to Im jesded by Ac contemptiio^ 
«ire serruts of Aek rkier coI^^ui». 

after a sicilf awi ^i^iected ciSdhood, bcgai to rival &ip» 
^er DoiaiMr it the sMt cd* his .govemmmt. The teswn 
f^hily ti^^formed under Ae rain of goH stimiikfced hy .EkMimer% 
pn^ramme. In i8^ Acre were 23 FrmA m 

in itere were 63,1- Its growA wm hampered by Ae 
rc&eiKiiiMto im^er Jtoai, i»r by a »eri» ^ wmdsM. ty^Mwm 
after. to iiw^y% aai miiM has nark ed , ft for aa 

* Wm^ L., p. 37. 
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iadiistiial future. Tlie residue of ^veaturera left by the mittay 
emmpaigns formed a nucleus of energetic unscrupulous men, »mc of 
whom became the country’s foremost colonists. Tonkin was too o¥€r- 
popukted and too mountainous to promise the same agricultural 
future as the &>uth, but its abundance of klx>iir and miiics and its 
proximity to China offer at I^t equal opportunity. 

Thousands of applicants in France wanted to sail the scTca sw for 
the privilege of performing menki tasks in the colony at starvatkia 
wages. Natives could have lived handsomely on a sakiy that was iiiac,ry 
for a European family. Certain comforts were e»atttial to white people 
in the tropics. The price of living ime very rapidly: fcMxi and clothes 
trebled in cost. To be sure, there vms a rfiatre aM opera, but verj' 
few of the French coloniais could afford to go. Aluch msery 
but some was psychological. Enoomus pressure wm «erciscd lo keep 
up to one’s ne^hbours’ standards of expeauirture. Since all casic to 
the colony as unknown quantities to »ch other, they were JudfKi by 
the dsspky they made. Ancestors counted for iwthtng in ihk iww 
country, and in many cas^ had better be foi^ttea. 

The facility with which credit was aemrded to the colonials, especi- 
ally by the Chinese, was one cause of their undoing. Rivalry 
the women for the b^t dispky in clcdies, jewels, hoi:^^, and mi^as 
iiM had an inter^tingly disruptive ^ect on family life. A mwcl by 
Mme Chivas-Baron^ details the evolution of a simple Fraxii cwiiple 
who became fired by ambition upon their arrival in ffie ^e^ny. The 
wife’s extxava^nce leads to debts and to^ a fever who can mpplmmM 
ffie medest 'earning of her functiooary-^biislwni. He, in 'tors, 
hmviiy indebted by gaming at ffic Oub, to the iM^iect of hk^ wwk,, fm 
which he is finaHy 'diam^ed. Thk homely m the iunMkc of mamf 
di»riciitatai colonials, who are' dramidibed in Iido-Chim by the 
grater freedom from social dkc^^line and oonveiifett, by MW 
and habits of luxury. Although every white nan is a petty lord m 
rcktfen to the n^ivm, there is a dWiMt hierartiiy apoong thcmKlvtt, 
tt|M>n the sucx:e® e^h has achieved, ^prawd' m ten» of 
The tropical cEimte whkh foroes ail growtfei has equaily defon^ri 
Wertem conventioia until a De could domiiMtc die 

and make the adminMration tremble. The picture has ite 
m forcefiil perwMMlty am brok diroii^ c»avaifei» of etai 
ea>i»mic tmiftfens to make a jfortime tlu^ wfll force hk d^pu^I^ 
to forget hk humble if m&t part. There k t 

* CMv»-&r«a, Cl, la ^ ipi). 
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the colonkk which contrasts refreshingly with the bonrg^itt 
rigidity of society in a French provincial town. The informality of 
colonial life astonished an Englishman, Cnnningham/ who found iu 
freedom from artificial conventions a contrast with the English colonks. 
He saw the wives of prominent officials clothed in dressmg~gowi» 
■walking through the streefe of Saigon, and even into the hotel lobbi«. 

The advent of Frenchwomen to the colonies has been the decisive 
factor in purveying bourgeois ideals thither. In the early days few 
well-bred Frenchwomen w^ere willing to go to the colonies. Their coming 
meant the resumption of French social life, which introduced more 
plasure, more grace and refinement into the colony, but which al» 
involved bourgeois conventions and — ^far more important — the cutting 
off of their hmbands from a simpler life in contact with the natives. 
Though there were some Frenchmen who fell so completely a prey 
to the Oriental charms of their cmgmes, that all their femie com- 
patriote seemed well Ic^, the great majority found that amgam mmA 
too many ino^nveniences and, in addition, bred a certain physical 
repugiwmce. It was a current saying that the newTomers might for a 
time surrender to the exotic, but that it was only a question of time and 
jHBtalgk before they would prefer a middle-aged wmpatriot to the 
loveB^ and youi^est of native wcnnen. Perhaps it was the sensii^ 
of rivals in native women that has made Frenchwomen so unfair to 
tiion. In every way they have tried to sever all ^connections wMi 
naliv«i, «cept as seiwils. Part of tlm was due to the novelty of hstwtng 
a co»|iiei»l people available as a permanent supply of dom^tic labour, 
TTieir dibekm was recipr«:ated by the Annamit^, many of whom 
refi»«i to serve in Iwuseholds where there was a Frenchwoman. 
TTiou^ there .are nany sentimental stories of the women who gave up 
tiicir asmfoft^le lives in Paris to follow their husbands to the 
vfficrc they kept them pure from cof^aies and opium, at the sacrifce of 
fife ami hodtii, there m more reality in thc^ wives who complicate their 
hittiw^s* extoewe by to repioduce tiieir former exkt^icx' 

« fcfiwE^ to' lApt thcm^^lv^ to the cx>loni« to the ruination of ixA 
thttr liv» itti ^kpositica®. The Freiuiiwoiiian who interests her^lf 
to tiie native aiid Ihcir cuMure, uriio Incomes rex^ed in Indo-'Chiiwi, 
wte 'ifoe# pme for France, and k willing to receive as an 
^uai ter foraer dtemtemmid after a sucxr^fol nanriage is a veif 
are ptew^ann 

* Cteamrfasa, A., tei mi TmMn m dim h CMm 
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The FreBch girl brought up in the ailony is perforce t far mmm 
hybrid product. NewcomeiB register, mtii varying degree of da- 
pleasure, that they are tolder and more independent tlim their Metro- 
politan contemporaries. The habit of ordering about non-rwating 
servants has given them too much the tone of co'Oiintad. It seems very 
m&j for the white race to acquire the Oriental viewpoint akwt masutl 
labour's demaming qualities. Habits of helpline*, ttseiAlIy based 
on the fear of losing prestige, fasten upon the colonitl girl, who inast 
call in a servant even to pick up something she has d!iq5i»d on the 
icK)r. But the colony also mak^ them surer of thcii»ch« thin the 
convent-trained Parisiennes. They Iwm emij to mk with dMcreat 
kinds of people in a less strictly ckss-bound sodely. The trnmkm 
population necessitates an intermimble round of visits, t>ut it is im- 
pcmible to form permanent friendships. Girls miM male an advan- 
tageous rapid-fire marriage among the floating |X)pulaA>a which 
places a premium on a good first impr^ion. Habfe of luxury, 
superficial accomplishments, and the demoialkiiig antom of being 
waited upon— all make for a lack of i^meverance, a n)otl^ne», ai^ t 
r^lessness from which many FreiKih women extract their daughters 
by sending them back to school in France. It is fimd«n'€iiMly the 
problem of tcx> much leisure with m corresponding Mat of urilMi^ 
it profitably. If the expatriated Frendiwoimii has shown he»etf 
sii^golarly unadaptable to -colonial Ufe, the Fr^Kh girl brt»J|^ up aa 
Indo-China, on the other hand, h^ been texi prone tO' reflect te nMrt- 
glaring faulte. The distaff side of the colonial parti^fAip l®s shown 
a marked tendency to extremes mA to ex^ger^ia, 

CiJkmids €md the Adwmm^m^m 

The establislimcnt of the dvil government' flbe 

rehrions among the Frerch in the colors* It ntotxlisxxi Ae 
’ military struggle and the aitf-clerkal wmamsA the 

Hou^ riie Mter has been aluMJst completely amjtimi, iie forwr 
ttffll exists in an attenuated form. The -erffl element rtiB ite 

milhaiy of wanting a dictatorship, and fihe rndkiiy ^11 be&v« 
die civil are pV ^i.pg to get ooi^rol of ' Ae frwratier militaiir 

In Ac ^ly ckys Acre were only a fewookmkte, md A^ b«ilf 
steiic piotection. WMi Ae of Ae ciMMttiy Aey 1^^^^ 

Mire mimcroia and d'CpoMi^^ upon Ac' goveimi^tf t aiKl 
nmre critic^ of Ac staters mm of o®tu«fca ami 

The' «««. erf ccmmlTOMi can l» up » 
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compkintB of arbitrary action by high oiEEcials. Strong men like Ik 
I^essan and Doumer aroused the hostility of coloniak by their high- 
handed methods. Favouritism flourished; nothing could be obtakd 
without servile flattery of those in power. Just because Cochin*Cl«ia 
dissented from Doumer’s federal policy, he indulged his rana>ur m 
disciplinary m^ures which aroxised a strong regional feeling that Im 
not yet wholly abated. This resentment on the part of Cochin-Chinese 
colonials has shown itself many times. In 1928 its Colonial Coim:! 
twice refused to vote the budget, and they had previously done m in 
1926. Cochin-China staged tumultuous manifestations during flie 
depression to obtain a moratorium for planters’ debts, to de'^mtc 
the piastre, and they even boycotted the state reception for Raynarf 
m a protest against the cut ordered in salaries. For yeara the colonic 
demanded some sort of representative body. The press and Chaml^is 
of Commerce and Agriculture were their only means of self-^prmkia, 
and they were handicapped by inadequate funds and powers. 
because they could not muster an important lobby in Paris was m 
reason why the government should ignore their legitimate desires. IM 
not the state repeatedly asked for colonists to develop Indo-Chim? 
Yet when they fwtriotically responded to the appeal, nothing wm done 
to aid them or even to take cc^nizance of their needs. It was a 
abuse of confidence. Not until 1928, when Pasquier created the Grmi 
Cmseil^ did the colonists obtain satisfaction, and this was many years 
after representative institutions had been given to the native p^pl». 

In addition to the colonists’ complaints about the lack of guaraite 
for flicir land concessions, and inadequate protection in their laboiir 
difficuiti^, they resented the state’s irritating interference in 
mentials as much as they did its negligence. Morwver, tax^ 
arbitrarily iiKr^sed and they varied so frequently that a 'Colonist 
wver accurately budget his from one year to another. Wl«l 

they OOTapMned to the adminisixation they were either igiM>rwi ^ 
irroltedw FuiKliomirM formed the dominant elem'Cnt of the 

and amtroBed the few representative ^eiid>ii». I» 
the eyes they repr^ent the 'Octop'Us-Iike administrali», 

jcifew% trying to throttle any initiative other than its own. A loirf 
'can mate the .colonists’ life miserable if he is to incliiiei^' 
He las. ao in pldsmg the 'colonist, only Ms superiors 

whom hfe pmiiM^ion depends. When the colonist the gocKi fortw®' 
to find t co^aMfiuK^Mry.he can be a^ured that the fatter wfll 
reii»n in that |»ilxaifar office. Officials were rfiunted firmn 
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imition to another just at a time when they were bepimirif to isniJer- 
stand their district's particular problems, A functiofiafy^ who had !>ee!i 
specialized in Anaamite countries might find himself suJdciily iTtEs- 
ferred to Laos, either as a discipliimi*}’' mrasurc or throagii sheer care- 
lessness on the part of his superiors. The colonists sometimes ■arganszeii 
themselves into groups, like the Lmgue of Cochin-Chinese Rice- 
growers, yet through internal dissensbn and impotence in the ficc 
of the all-pow^erful administration these attempts did i»t succeed in 
throwing off its paralysing grip. 


Other methods have proved more effective in exercising pressure on 



crated an extraordinary state of mind, especially in Saigon, wbidi 
bc'came a spoiled and pettish centre, and where any mtcrfermcc on 
the part of the state was sacrilege. If the colony h^ t«coffie W’«ithy 
overnight, it was due exclusively to the colonists" enterprise in iphe of 
the handicap of itatisme. 

Public opinion in Indo-C5iina is still in an amorphous state. It 
slumt^rs for long periods, ami shows at times a ceitaiii fCitlew-MW, 
but is rarely completely aroused. After the natke uprisinp i» 
and 1913, and when the D6lhiiin roamed at mm Hawii* the 
colonies made themselvQ ridkaiknis by plmiinf that the ihe 

town were not sufficiently prctected. At diffeiert rimes it Wfi 
'G«icral Pennequin, or Ssnmut, Vtreniie, aMi Ini 

delivered the colony over to the curraat c^my — or Bolshei’fei# 
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Freemmonry 

Freemasonry has never attained the heights of influence in Indo- 
China that it enjoyed in France. In 1886, after Bert’s death, the Ma^aic 
League of Hanoi was founded. By 1905 the Masons had flourishfti 
sufEciently to build a new temple upon land given them by their 
brother, Governor Beau. For many years the importance of the Masoia 
ebbed and flowed according to the favours granted them by the upper 
administration. While it w^as true that many granted were Masom, 
most of them, like Doumer, Klobukowsky, and Merlin, were influence 
by other considerations to such an extent that they were consider^ 
backsliders by their more ardent colleagues. Lodges exist in all the 
chief cities of the colony, but the Tonkinese Fraternity has from 
the outset been the most important. At Hanoi they have founded a 
library and a recreation hall for natives, where courses in French 
are given. In 1901 they printed a Masonic newspaper, Vlndm^m 
RSpMkame. 

In estimating Freemasonry’s influence on official policy in Indo- 
Quna, one is faced with serious gaps in documentation. Moreover* 
the subject is so fraught with feeling and reticences that the historian 
is reduced to accepting either its evaluation by the Masons themselves 
or the appraisal of their enemies. Aside from mutual aid, the Masonk 
work in the colony has been directed to under mining the Mission’s 
infiu^ice, and to formulating a native policy which would recondle 
the priiKiples of Masonry with the exigencies of France’s pc^iAm 
m the colonizing power. After Yenbay the Tonkinese Masons were 
prompted to a searching of conscience and a stock-taking of thrir 
activilies and responsibilities in regard to natives. They embodied the 
jTOult of their reflections in a pamphlet sent to their brothers in Park 
whicdi TOfght 

aid in al»>Iving the Tonkinese Lodge and the Indo-Chin'^e Lexiges* 
in geaemi, frcMn die unji^ discredit which for some timp. fall^ caw " 

m© eipr^^m of this hope reveals their aw^en^s of Metropolhsm 
cwi&mm tiwt; cedemial Ma^nry had allowed colonial psycholo^ to 
die tr^iitonal Masonic sentiments towards their brother:' 
the Aana m il^* Many ciitks had pointed out the curious fact,tfa^' 
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radical or^nirations, like the Maroiiic Lc^H'CS asid the Jfj 

Droits de I Homme ^ had in Indo-China taken on an tminist^^bly 
conservative cast. 

Before the War the Masons had lai^ly confined their actkitics to 
getting solidly established in the a>lon}% and to the distribiilioo of 
tmets and copies of the R^Ms of Mm to the imtivc peoples* In iftj 
an inquiry into the Minion’s activities was made. The foltewing jmx 
a report was written on the subject of edneston in the cstony, mi a 
lecture given to show the superiority of lay over reiigkmi iiMrwrioii. 
In 1924 the principle of admittii^ native into Lc^g« w» fonnubledt 
and the Masom later rallied to Brother Varenne’s project to idsnfe 
Aimamites to government office. Among their sccial Mid eco^mk 
studies the Masons reported to the govemmei^ on ipwrulturtl credit^ 
the Eurasian problem, labour legklatfon, s^ret iCMrtetics, Biiddham, 
and Franco- Aimamite rektiom. 

The tone of these re|x>its is distinctly more liberml than Ac avcri^ 
colonial opinion, but far more exM^rvative ffiai ill Mctropoltoui 
equivalent: the fom^ework of French ^wereigmy in ihe colony miM 
be maintained even at the ccKt of republiam principles. The Mm©» 
claim to have always preferred ^^MKrktion to a»imiktk» m tdmkiis- 
trative policy. Annamites were to be educated to fill an acriasfflf ty 
important role in their countryk ^vemmeM, but the pfi^rt*» mi 
tempo of this participation wm to be dccMed by the swere^a pwer. 

Vfolein seizure of power was d«x:ried: all mist be in mmrd with 
the Protectorate principle. ToO' We^m an too- ibiikIi 

natuializatfon and freedom of the pre^ are dai^roiw 
tion miM be severely punished, for the Ammmkm arc bwti 
The representation of Indb-Chiiia in ikrlmacin m but 

evertoally a bi-c»meidl reprc^raialive pwmmmsM wtsidi ke 
favourdbfy for the colony. The kck df pmfaaioiitl I»wef er* 

an iJKliiMhbn to vfoleiK^e and a prefefs«M:e for theoretkaJ is 

^aii^ utilitarian educafen — dl nMke the Aima^e 
dn^rous. The illitcr^ ma^es are mm for imiferf 

suffrige. The electorate shouM be teed on w«i t»t on 

or pcMhioa: with the Ajoaonilek mokslim it wil be 
cnki^ed. 

There m im ii«d to ptiiwie ftirtlier tibii ieliK:tart liwftikto. lAt 
the Bre^^cctorate Mte, rfler whfoh h wm fwhkm^, it is 
oommifotory. Wte k ^In^ed im pri!K%le » cteW bj pm^m* 
Tl» fmt lytemk: p<&ry aoxuds m em^ wih the 
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meat action suggests either a direct influence or a natural harmony 
ideals. The latter explanation seems to correspond better to the mcmh 
spicuous position of Masonry in the colony. Conditions in Indo-ChiM^ 
unlike those of France, have never been propitious for its developnamt. 

Colonials’ criticism of the government is so often petulant aiii 
destructive that it is hard to ascertain their positive desiderata, fmh 
tection — ^that blanket term — is one of their strongest claims. This meaitt 
increased protection a^inst physical insecurity, ranging from peste 
and inundations to a more general police protection of colonials’ livtt 
and property. They also want more legal guarantees. The Frorfi 
code has not replaced Annamite legislation in the sense of gi^i^ 
the same protection to those in power, and this is as true of CMncae 
bankrupts as it is of runaway coolies. 

What the colonials really want is aid without interference. Th^ 
would like the state to supply them with regular, cheap labour aii 
iM>t inquire into their disposal of it. They would also like tariff protec- 
tion for colonial products, and direct aid to planters in trouble. Th^ 
want a reduction of the tax burden, more long-term agricultural credit 
facilities, and an ecommical administration that would devote itself 
to a public works programme and to carrying out a stable policy m 
whkh planters could count. 

M<^ of the old Tonkinese colonials are disappearing, either worn 
out by their labours or forced by discouragement to return to France, 
life has been so difficult that few young men are co ming forward to 
replace them. TTiis decline in colonic preceded the depression, sbA 
can be tiM^ed to deep-rcx^ed causes. Failures might in many <as« have 
been avoidtti by agricultural experimental stations conducted wfti 
peiseverance aexording to a systematic plan. Instead of this one offic&l 
would try an experiment in coffee growing and th'Cn n^Iect it fiir 
aiMither scheme, such as plantix^ cotton in arid land. Funds were 
bciii^ just M a tiir^ when an experiment was. beginning to have value. 
The men in cia^c c3»nged as oftm as the ideas, ^nd the budget 'CMtdM 
ttem .both in Private CTterprises have had to expttioMrt 

ai Iheir own, mice the official work was never consistorff 

'Canri^ out to 'be serviceable. Colonists have had to lorn fcff 
IhenMclvtt, and often at di^strous ^cc^, what would profitably groWB' 
m oertaia Tlie 'government’s role, aewDrding to tiie colon^tei 

slMSiIii 1» ti«l of a i^^ve policeman, the disiiWerested ,e^>erim€s^' 
Ac Anisic and undeistandii^ banker, Ae jSnancicr ef 
piAlfc: TOito, tte aarfanfem for supplyir^ labour. 
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Tk0 Mitro^k md the Cohmah 

From 1886 to 1926, a period of forty years, there ha¥c hmn 
transmissions of power in Indo-China. No comimcrcial Imum, let 
a colony, could stand so many successive Eph€a%*al$. They are I lie more 
serious since there has never l^en applied to the colony any cowistori 
policy' — ^ch new Governor has brought his own. iMoreover^the choice 
of Govemor-Geneial has been dictated by |X>Iitical exigencies ted 
suitability to the colony. Oxdiin-ChiiM has twcii equally unstible: 
there have been 38 chan,ges in forty yoyrs, with interim Govenmr§ 
lasting longer than the titukr incumbents. Tonkin has had 31 Eoi- 
dents Superior in the same perk>d; Anmm 3a; Cmikjdia aa; and 
Laos 17 in thirty years. It is hard to find an ad^equate r^on for the 
long delays in appointH^ Gme^imm and the short ternm they arc 
allowed to fill. The colony has repr0»:h«i the Alttri^lc often for 
this negligence, which paralyses neaJl«sly its dcvc'Iopmat* There 
was only recently a long dehy of eight montlm in naimng Varcaac% 
sucemor. The five-y«r interval taken by the M^opjle for Ae 
ratification of the 1930 treaty with China is ched as another cxmnple 
of Paris’s crimiiml ni^Iect. When the Franco-Skmege tr«lf wm 
signed in 1893, rmtny colonials felt that France hmd failed them in 
refming to a^ume the hegeiiKmy dP the Indo-ChirKse peniiisuto. 

Hie War brou^t this whole problem to the fore, IrriMioii »l the 
seljWmm of Fraeidi tariff tks, at the waMon dkrcprd of the cofeaiy% 
welfare in tr^ty-imking and sdaeAjn of 'Govcrroii, was augn^a^ 
by remembiance of the help the colony had giv«i to 4 c emsMif 

in time of str^. laio-Quna’s €»ntribt^m to naitey 

budget—amountii^ to^ i50,ooo,ooo- frarcs in 1^9— -w» r«w»sW 
a thrmt to sacrifice Indo-Caiioa in the bargaiaing «i tic 

altar of intematfonal dete. The erfony’s pfw^rity the War, 

by contra with France, and her pewt-Wkr' iKitefon, rcMiited tim 
colony^ sclf-8ufficicn«y. By the ©ompiete or partial off of cable 

with France, and of 4 e Tr»»-S^ma Raiwiy 
ai«i s temi^ ip scCTices, tihe movonart grew ai»i^ 

the Fremdi of the cx^kaiy. ^Smee Iirio-CMn* ii»de mi dcMiA 

on Frmme, P»fe almiiM have m> direc^^ haiai in the 
Hie home govemiMffit kjMw nmhk^ spoilt Iiicii>-CliiBa^airf cftt 
die Wx^mk public — wtee igaoiw^ hM iavtikbly 

piOTwi I»timfial, ThC' of 

pc-fwwihy in the Far iMde her f a ^rt' of 4c 

to whfch she wm rfrady nato^ * Wm ite « 

PS 
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piastre and the success of Long’s local loan ushered in a dec^e of 
unparalleled prosperity which did not a little to increase the coloi^% 
separatist desires. Colonials resented hotly the appearance of Parism 
joumaiists, who returned their hospitality by describing them as un- 
natural brutes or as caricatures of Europeans. Writers spent a few 
weeks in the country and the inevitable book appeared in due couim, 
whose sales were apportioned to the colonial scandals it revved. 
Undoubtedly there were many inaccurate and foolish statemo^ 
therein, but colonials refused to admit any of the impleasant truths 
were proclaimed. Resentment was at white heat over Dorgelfe’ a>ia- 
ments on the Hongay coal noines and at Madame Viollis’ revelatbm 
of prison conditions. Colonials might be at each others’ throats, bitf 
they naturally resented being criticized and judged by transimt r^ 
porters. It was but another form of the mother coimtry’s nsggii^ 
interference. 

Two factors evident in the later 1920’s counteracted this inde- 
poid^itist movement. Aggrieved colonials and natives alike found k 
convenient and effective to appeal to Metropolitan opinion. When the 
Socialist deputy Vareime stirred up the colonial hornets’ nest, the 
Pr^ident of the Saigon Chamber of Commerce departed post-haste for 
France to obtain his re<^. Simultaneously two Annamite nationa&te 
toured France on behalf of their oppressed compatriots. And curiously 
OMJUgh both factions found partial satisfaction. A glimmering of common 
sense revealed to all but fanatics that there were too many elements 
strife within the colony to be safely freed from France’s controL 

The depr^sion was, however, the decisive factor in reuniting Frsnoe 
to her wayward colony. The government might nail Indo-Onmi’i 
pfe^xe to the gold franc, and tariff assimilation might still be voted % 
the deputi^, but it took the hard realities of a declining world marlM 
to drive home to a>lonials the value of the mother country. When 
Far &rt:em tariff walls closed down on Indo-China, the colony a»iM 
seH her rice, and rubber to France. The Metro|X>le omW 
aorf dM giMrantoe a IcMn that permitted the continuation of the pubic 
wodtt aiMi <^M®equoitIy the a>lony’s development. Arrogant ani 
SfWiAiirift m the days of her prc^perity, the prodigal colony 
f^iiraai to, the ' fold in adversity. WMe the MetroiKic% 

has not inditded any killing of the fatted 'Calf , for the Froii 
whe^, are cipcoty Inutile, yet France has stood by her 

hk the tour of i»al, it is |Mm2>le, however, that the new oriaitati«l,' 
die F®: '^ven by Robin may have come just in time. 

4^ 



mgret the country he has left, for him the reality hm arrer the taiEt 
charms as hk imagination. He is morally and physically upiocted; he 
belongs neither to the Western nor Ea^em world. The §m l«ve is 
spent with pleasure in Fimce, but the mtmiwctms, of .retumis^ to the 
colony is almwt equal. On his second dbcncc he is astounded to find 
France drab and its p^eople colourless: he dr»iiB of rice-field§ ttd 
tropical forests while walking the boulevards of Paris. The third leave 
is volimtaiily shortened, and the nert time he decido mret a^n to 
l^ve the colony which has tajken full possesion of his wul and hodj. 
is tramformation does net come swiftly nor inevitably , but there » 


m Frenchman who has lived loi^ in Indo-Chim who d«» not boir 
to some degree its physical or spiritual imprint. 

Adaptation to colonial life nay be dmmt wholly destructive, bcAh 
to physical and mental h<»Ith. For many y«TS Indo-China was but a 
vast cemetery for the French, and thk hauarieg fear of d«^ hi* Iraf 
underlain colonial thought. The sHgb^^ impiudeiK'e in the ffiy of 
living imdennines the body aiui the vfew|x>int* Thk » fwtly due to 
the numerous readjustm^Ms requked by bicimial refatitoioi** The 
coloi^k climate is pecularty fever-prodiictive. Marcia to miiiim 
as if they were sufferk^ the ctermJ flama— 4he ^ecl «a the 
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iMffinatio!! a murderous cotintn*- which killed its w-hite rictkm by 
fever ©r iwredom^ 

Evefitnally it was realized that an Occidental could adapt hinialf 
physically to the colony by a new way of living. This was a very haid 
Icston for Ffcnchmcn to leam, for they regard their ww of living as 
the universal model. But Indo-China has forced on them a nevy routine. 
In food, for instance, the staple of a French m&i is brad and mmt, 
Wittt miist he imported in tins from France or Australia, wrHch makes 
it invarkbly expensive and variably digestible. Beef is available Icx^y 
md of good quality; veal and mutton, however, are verj" mcdkcrc. 
The coiintiy offers tetter chicken, pork, egp, v^tables, and fruit. 
'One of the hardest lessons h^ teen the emphasis on adaptability md 
simplicity. Yielding to the temptation of scrvii^ a variety of courses, 
» in France, has had disastrous results. Pure water is gr«tly appreciated 
in the coIcMiy. Moderation in eating and drinking and a stricter idhcr- 
eiHie to the native diet m foraed on the Ckcidental. The clinmte 
for st«t» aid umetivity ; though ® recent you^ there has teen a 
httllhfiil emphasia on sport, the arrival of the motor-^rar has alin<^ 
cAet its ^xm! 'effects. 

In aidkioii to the work of the Sanitation Service, the Pi^ur 
Isttitute's inaltra, riie creation of roountain health 

itelxMis, imrk the mc»t importtitt strides in prevcirive measures. It 
h a tamveiiaice fm the wlonMs ami a saving for the govemment to 
te spared frequeitt repatriatioiis. It perauts keepii^ families tc^rther, 
wid this dbvktes some of the rwiltmg »c»i cxmapKcaliow. Unfor- 
tunalefy, th» tmdmms&Mj s<Hjnd idea was not mtelligently pui»i«l 

In i %7 Dr* Yetsia chrf the of die pte«au of 

wd hi su^^iwi WM. favwirdbly «xxindfff by the Eur«^»«is. wte h^ 
there. Douiner, «ring on the report thM its cltertc wm Iftc 
d«Ai«i wWiout fur&cr aifo or r^ardi to buM a wu^orana 
irilK«i ttone. Nethii^ wm wesMj fcaown abcMtt it. A luxtuy tetel 
imiy to te durh^ the War. A simitof 

WMi- wtt term m Cteli»-C3iaa. C^' ww 

mi for fever pifeto h pmmito te o^'Of the i««t nmkm- 

rtdd«i reffe». Far tetter w» Tam Ete in Toakai, withm tmf rwch 
M Hii»h iiKi k tea ,|^hively remtiiKirfve to the Protectorate 
tte teiilt it. Date% fteirc m lUMxrtaia. OripiaJIy imeis were 

lm:ed, a te^l there: rites were tortei, •«! 

dim dmimmd. A mAmd^ a gtrrte®, a rf'fiwi were 
M to aate tete « iiim»r lapted Simte the icte hm 
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^ca reamed bat not definitively, bat the completfon of the Trans- 
ndmMnom railroad has revived interest in it as a federal capital. 
Zkmbodia’s Popokvil has saffered from a similar caprice. The idea of 
ssing it as a health station was first proposed in 191 1, bat it tcx>k ten 
rars of official reports and pashing to get action on it. Suddenly, in 
[917, the repntation of Popokvil spread miracaloasly and cveryme 
ranted to see it. As if spurred by remome the government wmted in- 
lumerable piastres and human lives in a fren^ to rush through a route 
here. Prisons were emptied to supply the needed In two years 

I remd, 30 kilometres long, rising through for^ted moimtaiiB to m 
dtitude of 1,050 metres, was finished. 

Indo-China is a drainer of energies. If for a short time k stimi^tes 
ifflduly, it is the forced growth characteristic of the tropics. The ri»c- 
»n is all the swifter, for in the long run the colony is inli€»pitaMc to 
Sufopeans. They must return periodiadly to France for new blc»d and 
lew ^eiigth — yet these reiterat-ed re-adaptations comtitute a dram in 
hemselves. 

The moral isolation experienced by the colonki is more destructive 
ban the physic^ depletion, yet partially its consequence. The form 
hat k takes depends on the mental baggage brought along the young 
»fonial. If his love of the exotic has a romantic flavour, his disilluiion- 
fyf# may be brusque and severe. The ardour of the fiiM-co>iners to 
Tcmkin, was dampened by the sadn^s of the couMiy, At fiiM the cKm^c 
wi tile people were d'efinitely ref^Hent. A reddMi 'CMdire cxtojredCTery- 
hif^ with tiie discouraging jK^sesshrme^ of all duH ttii^s, mKonr 
dkws of their ugline^. Its immei^ity was witiMait grMuieiir, tiie ctciml 
fee-fields and endless dykes wereexasperatin^y nmaotoimw, Hundr^s 
hundrois of dirty ragged coolies, more beasts than 'i^n, Kami- 
wided the army. Their p illaging of the toWM ami vffltges wtt 1 nights 
naie, Whm they were punMied they d^^rtwl and wwe repl^^ed by 
mmmm of lamaitebfy idoiticrf ccx>Iies, guilty the smm imtmm. 
^erc were the fruits and flowers erf ti^ land of wiifeh 

had fondly pictured as Tonkin? 

The 'Mine sei^e of isolation ai^ 'despair ww felt peri»|* mcM* 
ewiy by the pfenror 'Colonisfs. who went aloi^ nto the The 

itfwal fiwert hm an uncanny iqion tiic Oaridortal, Mi«y l»ve 
to tiie deraumliriEg and terror-ii^feii^ wlitade of a r%ht 
a ti» iraiTO, Everytidi^ is m aMve, imtiiing' and can evm 
growii^. The hom^icknem thfe -tod ww 

KTO ttacl |Mrls of the conchy were 

m 
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Alfred Djx)iii, tbe pc«t, compared the Red River plain to the kmdes of 
Brittany. Newcomers, specially in the ^ly days, were very susceptible : 
in i88i there was a veritable epidemic of suicides. Insanity is notably 
more frequent among Enrop«ms than among Asiatics, and in Asia 
tmm than in their native lands. The ^y morality of the colony is 
partly r«|X>iBibIe, yet what drives many a cx>Ionial to congmes^ gaming, 
or opium, is fundamentally ni^tal^a. 

Indo-Chim has been a grot destroyer of homes. In the orly dap 
there wete long separations. The native women who were willing to 
Income the of Europeans were not representative of the best 

of their country. In rare cases the mutual repugnance remained over- 
whelmingly strong, but usually physical need and the ensuing Imndage 
of aifectibn completed the Europ^n’s downfalL WTien Frenchwomen 
bepn coining to the colony, the dangers were increased rather than 
diminished because of their singular inadaptability. CeUes qui s^efmi^ 
mmi iifw: i^Ucatkm could imagine no existence away from France 
without lai^oishing. Servant were na^ed into leaving, for m<M 
FneiMrhwainm were pc^sessed by the id^ that all natives were thieves. 
Ftarful of fever, they had an equal honor of sunshine, and would gp' 
out swathed in veils or with the curtains of the cars perpetually 'drawii. 
They were defeat^ by the a>lony’s strangeness and disa>inforte. 
Uadermiiied by self-pity th^" exasperated their friends and husbands 
with the recital of their wmiz. Another type of dislo<^ted wm 
cai«!d by the taste for luxury winch colonial life stimulated. The feck 
of real occupation ami the intoime rhraky in display led many womm 
to lake wh fevers. Odicr homes were broken up involuntarily by Bl 
httWi which compel^ 'the wife and childrai to return to Fraix^c. 
The cmeptfendl FrctM:hwoiMn wm able to adapt herself to the mtmf 
affll to it, but in memt Imdo-CMm has proven a toIvoqI, 
Fi^Kdi family life. 

a»i alcohol, acmrdii^ to temfW'rameot, were the pruKif^ 
for the dmUmfeu^ cokmial. The more soaritiye 
fo aM Ac pl^ur^ Ae im^;iMtion, wher»s Ae iiKife 
aifel tlM»e of fere preferred Ae more «:tivc 

erf Tl» effect on Euixq>aui, and Ori«^al was quite »n- 

Irarj : i^v « mre wed to cpimn m snail qiitittifi»A wherras almW 
for Aem fe in pn^iortion as Ae oonsumcr is- primitive. For 

Ae m tme, this ‘^tertfole of 

* fo per ^mt «f ^ emt motaitaiii trafett; i to a per 
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W3 been subjected to literary as well as actual abuse. Opitim <aii be 
IE agreeable stimulant, helpful to the h^th if moderately used. But 
inch m'Oderation requires great force of character, particularly diikult 
For a solitary man in the bromse. Moreover, opium is an iadividiitl 
md refined vice, unlike alcohol, which brutalizes not only the driiAer 
mt makes him a social menace and the tiansmitter of a wokened 
physique to his children. 

Opium has created a vast literature of which the Irat exponent in 
[ndo-China wm the incomparable Jules Boissiere. Euit>p«iii mt 
ascinated by the analysis of their r^ctioim under the drug. Opium's 
stimulation is highly gratifying: 

I hear breathing beings whom I caimot mt. I see ir^rts on jrafteiS' far 
iway from me. I rememtx^r events which happened to me laig and 
vMch I have never since recalled — all this com^ over me ardent md over- 
vhetming.^ 

Contrary to the renunciation of self adveoted by Buddhism, opium 
:r«tes a dr^m vrorld patterned after one’s inmost dcsir«. The Euro- 
pean addict usually begins it harmlessly enou^, as a cure for ill health, 
QC»talgia, or boredom. Almost imperceptibly the dose is doubled. 
C^ium was a form of nineteenth-century literary snobt^ry that attrac- 
ted emulation by the curious. Its appeal was universal: the ac^ctc 
had his ivory and Jade pipe, and the coolie found for^tfuliifia in a 
soniid den. For many years it was sup|KBed that 'qpium heM ^ ooloniab 
m its iM>xious enchantment. Nowadays the teirfency is to ridfcalc the 
reputation it has acquired. It is undatable that iove of exotic dimiM 
has led to absurd exa^eration of its evils, yet opium may have twro 
ittixuctive effects : it can undermine the health, and its over-im cr^€» 
m artificial paradise which forms too painful a contra wfth 
daily Ihmg. This may mean the tyranny of habit, die of 

r^M>nsibility, the paralysis of the will and dmre for ac^n. Yet «re- 
fal usage that dots iKit form a 'talfit may be iMaefkM nerroi»iy 
phfskally. 

Bf way of contrast with th^e d^^nKtoc attl negtf ve foraa of 
B«^c from the a>!ony a vigorous life of acriem » a far more cr^ive 
form of FttctioiL For all its brutality and w>rdM droeptim* the 
Euff^?«iis felt a certain cmltatfon. War seemed |»rd<»»blc 'for Ae 
prodeur of the iiKtiiK:ts it awakmed; ft aK>i»ed the biMe ia ft 

* Aui, UOpitsm p. iff. 
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might he the formidable revmge of the animal on the spirit, but for 
a moment at least it made the conqueror into a superman. 

To those less brutally introduced into the colony, there came after the 
irst shock, a physical flowering and aw^akening. It was a slow proce^. 
Indo-China had neither the stunning beauty of the Alps nor the ob- 
vious loveliness of the Midi, yet its enchantment 'worked otecurely 
in the blood, like the slow but fatal intoxication of opium. The senses 
of white men were overwhelmed by the great h^t, but they still re- 
S|K>nded to the imperious vitality in everything about them. The tropical 
fires a>nsumed the weak fibre of Occidentals, yet irresistibly attracted 
them by its barbaric pushing force. This awakening of the semes 
increased the love of living and also the fear of death. New feelings, 
unsuspected resources were discovered and brought to life by contact 
with this overwhelming nature and by these strangely different Oriai- 
tals. Emotions became more intense — ^the good as well as the bad. Hie 
dolony was for some men, exasperated by the routine of bourg^is 
existence, a stimulating escape. It meant the return to a more real set 
of values and away from the artificiality of social conventions and the 
machine age. 

In Cambodia and Laos the transition was particularly easy to a simple 
life amid people whose Rousseau-iike virtues harmonized with eigh- 
teenth-century traditions. There was a repose in the force and majesty 
of nature: the timel^sne^ of this contemplative life was uninterrupted 
save for monthly letters from France* The sense of profound peace, 
the comforting happiness that a>mes from the absence of violent emo- 
tions, the relaxing conviction that nothing exists beyond the eye% 
horizon — have imde a particukr appeal to world-weary Europ^m* 
Yet thcBe who^ have r^ponded m.(mt completely to this siren appeal 
have found it fraught with danger. The European surrender his action- 
fovir^ soul to Oriental contemplation at the cost of his will. He cannot 
xesxmmx hs- Emop^n heritage without a d^imring sense of atrophy, 
like cAlier growths forced by the tropics, the premature awakenii^ of 
^e or the speM cast by its charm, is brofcai by a swift iuner 

«»IlafW. EksstnictiDn follows expansion; in the end the Occidmtal 
fibre dterfetales and the spirit crumbles away just as certain textile 
me ii:rtted in the tri^icai climate. Too great love of the exotic victimize 
the W^erwr, tte the skvish love of perverse things. Even if he 
the 1 m© been fiimdamaatally transformed. He is 

dwiacd to cvcrfe^i^ the seen© to him pdttid md 

hceirr^fiblf ^dawnl^ktowhathas ctatroyedhim. 



REACTION TO THE FRENCH COLONIZATION OF INTO-OIINA 

Those who do mt surreiider to the p»si¥© charm of the East may 
find there exprmioR of their aew love of Ikii^ ia the conquest id the 
country and its pTOple. This imy take the unplcisamt form ef a trim 
for gold and the pursuit of intensely material formi of siti*fgcticn. 
Luxury must be maintained at any cost and rivals htMtn dornn hw 
dishonest methods. Only old which comes prcnuturcly is the 
tropics, and the f^r of dmth caniKit be conjured. Elsewhere the defeat 
which the Occidental has infected on nature is so cctcplete that Ms 
arrogance knows no bounds. He is at pans to aniiihiktc even the 
tiges of his erstwhile enemy — the for^t and wild tnimtk—- in an orgy 
of destruction which is ultimately his undoing. The inctitobic pride 
of the white man in the Orient b swollen by his sense of achievcmcBl 
under terrible handicaps. In its best form the Occidaital may beoomc 
at^orbed in his world: he wants to build bridges, itmdt, and cities* 
His is the satisfaction of tangible results; the matciial c»ec|a«l of the 
country becomes his goal and idod. Yet he can iwver hr m aban* 
doned road or village within a few years is m overgrown by the virpo 
forest that it is almost unreo^nmble. There can be no simtcritl im* 
mortality, no permanent physical ^cxsmplishment in the txcpks» 
without a perpetual struggle which ultimately w»rs out the individuiil. 
As elsewhere in the Orient the ^ly intense satisfaction in achie%’emti« 
is doomed to ultimate defeat 

The^moral conqu^ of the natives is the ambMon of nMthcr type 
of colonial — the mi^ionary, doctor, teacher, ami 
more subtly af&rm the omnipot'a:M:e of Western rc«>a and mdividiiid- 
mm. This assumption of superfority is the more g^Ii^: sii^e it raier- 
lies and permeates, perhaps unoinscioiisly, evoa liieir hk^ 
actions. The satisfactions of th^ worfceis may be- Ie» mWKdto tsi 
less intense than those of the mm of actfon, yet mt mm profouol 

and enduring wherever th^ have succeedal in theif of 

mo'ial order. The victory is hander won,^ The ^l^le tedmMpe of ap- 
proach to a prople, of so different a oilturc tad |»ychok^" be 
built up from the very foundatfoiB. TTie falh to undewtuidiiig is full 
of material and psychok^ical otetodes. The young m^ioniiT mcA iMo 
the broMssef who must the seme of aaord TOktioa awi ^tpt 
physic^ adjustiuents, who im^ l«im the imI ciMams of 

a people wrhom he miBt fest to have oonfidciK:© tn him and feta 
to bcEeve in Ms ini»fon — hk life fe symbedfo ^ fee #f a 

faith, which oomlwds -siufe Imrdships, «id of fee qiiti% 

eff Ms- htmmm. 
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Reaction of Colemals to the Natives 

Discouragement with the country and disillusionment in the exotic 
charms of its people characterized almost without exception the reac- 
tion of the first French in Indo-China. Men of such varied tempera- 
ments as Bourde, Bonnetain, Dutreuil, and Lyautey found the 
Aimamites, from top to bottom of the social scale, totally unheroic, 
larking in virility, essentially servile, incapable of spiritual growth. The 
case was hopeless: the modem Annamite was only the degenerate 
d&ris of a race formerly great but now foimdering beyond redemption. 
Physically he was repellent, his face bestial, hideous, and petrified with 
idiocy.^ The aristocratic Louis de Came felt an unconquerable re- 
pugnance for his Khmer companions though they w'ere all of royal 
blood.® None of the Indo-Chinese could compare with the colourful 
and artistic Hindus, or had the dramatic beauty of the Arabs.® 

Later, when the French had recovered from their initial disappoint- 
menf and found an aristocratic elegance in these people, even their 
most ardent admirers could not help reflecting upon the extraordinary 
combination of refinement and dirt. They were like carved ivory buried 
in grime. They m^t wash frequently, but in muddy water; they 
burned incense at the ancestral altar yet reeked of decayed fish; the 
children were covered with sores, yet even the poorest of them wore 
silver necklaces; they put on exquisitely embroidered tuiucs, yet at 
evMi the greatest ceremonials gave unmistakable evidence of being 
vermin-ridden. 

Unfortunately, the first unfavourable impressions were only 
strengthened by association with tiie interpreter-servant class of 
Annamites, and to this day for the majority of colonials they constitute 
their sole contact with that people. They are either unaware or forget that 
such Annamites are the dregs of native society, isolated from the re- 
straining discipline of communal and family life, and so they are pecu- 
Ikrly sublet to the disintegrating effects of European contact. The 
ccmversi^ion of FrraKdrwomen in Indo-China is largely devoted to the 
Tnk deamenno iirs of their servants — chiefly their thefts and li^tning- 
like esa^es. The shoc^ pven to European households by their servants 
have often bmi mtrratoi, but iKrwhere more amusingly than by Madame 
Vassal.* At the end of her first moiuh’s residence aU her linen had disap- 

* htSeibet, Fmei, Pacts yamtm (Paris, i8^), p. 54. 

* De Lows, Voyag* ex Iniodatie (Paz^ 1872), PP> S~^- 

* Lyaulejr, H., Lettra Jm. ToiMh et de MoA^a^ar (Fk^, 1931), p. 81. 

* Taraal, G. M., Ms Tms Am IPAmsmm (Paris, 1911), p. 36. 
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paired or in ra^. She fonnd tlmt the special clc^t i'Csigiicd for 
glassware had been devoted to cleaning shi^ or sc'irii^ is tmbaas. 
The rest had been sold or miskid. AH the food provisfom dmpp«rcd 
with the same haste as the linen. Aleals were very expensive, detpitc 
the cheapness of fcK>d in the market. Evei^ntlly Madame V^«! dis- 
covered the co-operative system between her cc»k and &tt of t neigli- 
lx)iir: each cooked m^s for both families on alterimte day^. D»iies 
were washed cheerfully in the drinking-vrater well A table that 
ostensibly for dish washing and clomii^ silver wm used for i conch. 

Annamites simplify every operation by using m few utensils » pc»$&lc« 
They will not use a corkscrew" so loi^ m they have tccdi, or a thovc! 
where their fingers could serve. Madame Vi»tl’s ccwk iwd his maaij* 
chest on which to roll poteto croquettes. Servaits^ like «h€r Orientals 
who dislike routine work, ask for i^ric^c loivcs of They 

appear in a white turban with the annoiiiKremeat that their iiw^»er 1 m 
died. When the same proce^ is repeated a few weeks kter, the usiii- 
formed European calls them Ears, railiimg that a imthcr*s dem« 
is the Oriental equivalent for the ^Occidental officx-faoy*s pmniKiOii to 
attend his grandmothers funeral. The frequent lecuircnce of stewio 
of this nature is apt to make one forget that^ in general, Ae Asmmkm 
make excellmt servants* They are very olservii^, assimilate rtpidk, 
are clever with their hands, and monish newcomcTS by the ^axelicfce 
of the jn^ds and service. But the natural French impaticiKre is iai|- 
mented by a trying climate m.d Enguistic mmunicistKKih^* The 
OTlonkls who have a va^ r^inue teve their servaito w^ »»r€ kwuto 
they are ac'custom^ to, with naturally d^^roiW' rwufes a 
neme too strong moral fibre. For dm mrwmd who thcie are 

others who have become so invalmi>te to ttek nw^ts th^ th^ 
taken back to France with th«n. 

The ignorance or iadiffcrCTCc cf ^donkfa; to' n^itc o^ire k ki^ly 
attributable to kainm. The AnMmite kngiafe, to ht suit, » 
the mo^ difficult eUant, and few art' wilmg to n»ke tkt c&it to over- 
come dm first larrier. The maprhy erf dvil tod maitiy rwid«its have 
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tomts any more al^urd than refusing to sit thirteen at table ? They were 
totally unaware of the profound side of native culture. Hue was only a 
mass of broken-down buildings: its emperor just a backward schcK>I- 
boy. There was a more a^essive turn to this non-appreciation of 
Annamite civilization. Many of these soldiers earned for themselv^ 
the mme of colonial apaches by their cruel violence towards native 
c<x>lies and shopkeepers. Their attacks were not confined to the native 
and for a time they practised profitable holdups on Europeans as welL^ 

Frequency of contacts and the w’^ill to understand are the indis- 
pensable preliminaries to a study of any foreign culture. Most colonials 
are not brutes or Machiavellian schemers trying systematically to 
oppress the native population. For them the native problem does ncA 
exfet, because they think of them only in terms of labour. The most 
liberal theorists are often the last mai willing to expatriate themselv^ 
to apply their ideas. This al^ appli^ to functionaries who, though they 
do not accumulate fortune so rapidly, are nevertheless attracted to the 
colonies by the larger salari^ offer^ there. The perennial charm which 
office-holding has for the French is shown by the great number of 
applicants for even the mc^ humble petitions in the colony. The d^ire 
for such a form of smirity has been even more pronounced since the 
depression, Tlie lower ranks of officialdom are notoriously more hostile 
to a liberal mtive policy than the upper — undoubtedly becaiise of their 
greater fear of native competition. The hhc of anti-liberal opinion, 
imde up of the vast majority of functionaries and colonists, is ahncM 
knixmible to overcome. Tire majority of the French residents in Indo- 
China are functionari^ — that is, transients in the colony who, havh^ 
a^ured pmitioi^, mturally favour a policy of domination. They mu^ 
reft^ to see virtue in the Annamite civilization and intelligentsia, m 
the price of their continued survival m the colony. Their hostile ob^- 
i»y m a grater ^uiiiblii]g-bl<x:k than either indifference or kzmm 
to mutial uader^ndii^, 

Ai»ffier ^up of fear-riddm <x)nservatives are the Frenchwomen 
who €»me to tte mkmy. Oftm the amgem^ ‘^the sleeping dfc- 
an e«:efiqgt n^ium for leamh^ the native pa>pie and 
tixeir her gr^ual elimin^ion has been harmful to better 

imeMacal iMidertoKih^. The desire felt by Frmchwomen to under- 
imm a rival iofcMMe aM to^ find 'Comi^Bation for exile by crottii^ a 
^»wi Fmto iw» the outacts between ihe races. Before th^ 

ma^ tksre mm a more iwfaWve life, ,and toe hek of diversicuB 
X £m AMMfe de 'pPkrs, i'909}, p. 60. 
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made the French seek out natives as a way of passing the time. But 
natives in a salon add nothing to the world of fashion, with their 
blackened teeth, bare feet, jmd betel-reddened mouths. Women who iwe 
unused to having servants in France abu^ their new status by treating 
all natives as inferiors, ignoring the traditbnal hieiarchy amoi^ them. 
With some notable exceptions Frenchwomen have fon^ thramkcs 
into a wedge between their men and the native populatbn. 

The motor-car, impersonal as it is, has be<»me another means of 
reducing contacts. The adminbtiator who used to take a week to inspect 
his province on horseback, conversii^ with the vilb^ N«*ables in the 
evening hours, was able to learn their grievances in this vray and their 
viewpoint. Now in a car he can cover his territory in a day. And he 
has no longer time for idle coirveisation. The increase in bureamcraSic 
red tape has tied him to his desk and away from his p«>pk. The metor- 
car gives him the means of yielding to the rising prtsBurc of <®ce work, 
and spares him some of the fatigue ei^endered by an energy-dnstni^ 
climate. 

The men who first studied Annamite culture serious^ naturalfy 
approached the problem firom a French viewpoint. Many stuikras foumi 
Annamite justice arbitrary, property poorly dhridai, and above all liic 
sacrifice of the individual to the group revolted their imEvHiualittic 
upbringing. It was no wonder th^ compatriots of Victor adio 

proclaimed that he would not sacrifce a child to save a ^>ole pecqjie, 
believed that the Annamite were to an oppremn 

r^jme. TTie assimilatkmists, widi generous if %no*aitt idadiaa, waited 
to share with thdr Oriental brotheis French mntitiAimxs and idc« 
tb^rt- would with time ena&ate the siq>erficwl difer«aiB*» between daws, 
and fashbn the Axmamite after the Fmidh hn^. hiitM mwmiAet- 
standings were only natural in vkw of ti» nbatwdes m l^^uagc and 
different outlooks. And the A nm mte ii^U%eteia were suftiBg in 
their tents and not mairw^ any e&ut to tito WeWtoro bar- 

barians. Each interprefcei everytha^ in tte li^bt rf ids own radtare 

without appreciatkm eff die otte viewpifflQt. Tito French wito 

a^i^ of the J^Ms Mm, who abcdidied tibo lays to siqwrimrs, who 
reft^^ with ri^rtetuB ind%tatkm the tradirional gifts teiukwd by 
th«>;r sdboxdiiwte as atteaits to their repub&aa ito^^rhy, 

were iosultit^ the Amtoroites or making themselvis abmd with ih® 
best m dm wik-M. It took namy year* far both sides to ^^pro- 

die itofffBeaty c# ziddieg themselves of dtoh pardcalai' awwtel •«*« 
iq> beilDfce uadentondh^ eadb other. 
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To the important thongli negative handicap of infrequent contacts 
may be added the most ominous of all forms of Oriental-Occidental 
misunderstanding — ^the white man’s assumption of superiority. Almost 
inevitably this feeling settles over the Occidental, no matter how liberal 
hm viewpoint may have been in his own country. Idealistic young 
Frenchmen have come to the colony longing to play Cyrano to the 
oppressed natives, brutalized by his compatriots. He is often disillu- 
sioned upon arrival. Old colonials tell him condescendingly that he 
will outgrow such notions, or he may have an experience that confirms 
their womt prophecies. Try as he would, Jules Boissiere could find no 
profoundly learned and disdainful bonze who would instruct in the 
secrets of the East one benighted Occidental who burned to drink of his 
wisdom. In addition to the discour^ement afforded by a difficult 
language and a profoundly different culture, it was even more disillu- 
sioning not to find a qualified teacher, and to feel that all one had 
amassed is but arid and banal. If further study proves Annamite civili- 
zation rew^arding, alm<^t all scholars agree that they are at first disap- 
pointed by its dull mediocrity. The totally inaccurate and romanticized 
cult of exoticism that prevails in France is largely responsible for these 
early disillusionments. The amount of perseverance and discipline re- 
quired to master even the technique for understanding the East has 
given birth to the legend of Asiatic impenetrability. This is the solution 
encoun^d not only by lazine^ but by the attraction which the very 
mystery of the East has exercised over the Western mind. Understandii^ 
Asia would probably lessen its charm for Europe. The obstacle to 
I^etr^ii^ Eastern thought are real enough without deliberately 
swathing it in thicker veils. The Orient does nothing to further Western 
under^andii^, but evoi oppose it by the force of inertia and ridicule. 

For the few who are disappointed, there are the many more who 
are immaiiateiy ripe for that state of mind known as the esprit eokm. 
This unl^py attitude is an ^^essive composite of smugn^, kzinm, 
feur, and racM prejudice. Though colonial society is le^ class-bourd 
ffian in Framx, it is an ari^ocracy in its relations to the native, a 
rrtum. ffic fwMU, regime. Acajrding to this philc^ophy the mcM 
n^raWc white man is above the b^ native. This attitude is further 
% the average mtive acceptance of inferiority. They 
mwlerslaiMi ffie EuropeauB* prc^mce in the colony only in terms of 
the teter’s l^der^p. When the European treats the Annamite as an 
the hitcr by treating tiie European as an inferior. Under 

circumsIaiMes, the dbampion of ^alharkn principle feels im 
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ardour dampened. If under the {mdm rigimi tfic gwi side of fetidal 
morality was reflected in mblesse there is no corr»p}iidis^ 

benevolence to mitigate colonial arrogance. A huiMn tendciicy to almsc 
power is augmented by a difficult ciinmte and by the fact that the 
aristocracy is a minority fastened by force u|»n a aumeiicMIy superior 
and potentially hostile mass of different natioittlity. The ©i»ciirc mmme 
of revolt mates for colonial solidarity. Far creates injistkc in an 'im* 
equitable leniency towards Europons and m mercy shown to iMtivc 
delinquents in their conflictB with them. In rack! prejudice there is m 
admixture of physical repugnance on fac^ sidtt,, mi the in 

which it results may be further strengthenai by a fear of goif^ native 
— essentially the instinct of self-prttervation. This lairow pride 
emphasizes thc^e very differmc^ which nark racial and 

residence in the colony only accentuates this barrier. If the BMif« 
accept, without visible prot^, dominatkn on these terms, they are 
despised, for the wa4 are neci^arily wrong. Their hc»tilsty, which 
the colonial feels, further alienate him. This attitude is more charac- 
teristic of the English <x>loni^. Britkh vkitors have expre»«l thk 
viewpoint, and were astonished to see Freiurh mldiers comsamied by 
an Annamite officer, md to hear that a touch of colour ia a French- 
man is thought to make him the more inieresting. 

The fundamental reproach made by the cmMcrvatiire cotenkl is 
simply that the Oriental is not a Euit^>^a. It k so easy to !» 
along by the tide of prgudke, ^p«MIy whm the »e all 

one way. Filing superior k very itomfortsdble* 'The evtiiftkm ^ the 
young colony has l»en so uncertam md ito pwwth m tliM 

it is natural that exf«fciktoi id^km shewM be w«k ami il» BMfri 
orientation fluctuatii^ aiui un^rfjle. Power is very fee^y k i 
like Indo-Chinak, rapeckllj whm do^^ wWi a who iia%*€ M 

redr^ and where ^re k m m opmkn. 

the Annamite me thit' first to give m to Acir 

compatricto. All thk ih mim - ndttsl amurfiy iialef m of 

order. Wbm imppam m ffie imM Mver mmt the same 

people if ih^ were m ' h ocrtiiMf t r efiwhing outlet 

for oBc*S' md to die 'cm -pvc veitt to oiwk ini^- 

ttoa whii OifeiBak l<»e haMt of l»tog cottudfctei ; die 

mwter ortes k m 

to todr prtoe. The aarive k t mghtmm to thk wteki: 

he weiy libe«Iiiiei»tito m Ae we%c to C»*Wh»i»* 

Hygg atmf cMopltt c^ioiikii* toulilky go ot tie erw 
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rewarded^ as was the case with Darks in Tuyen Qiiang. This, however, 
is not calculated to soothe the feelings of the native nationalists. 

The colony has crated a new type of being whom the liberal French- 
man from France refuse to acknowledge as a compatriot. Werth saw 
even a missionary strike a rickshaw coolie, and a priest oust natives 
by blows from the places reserved for Europeans in the Hanoi cathedral. 
To the European who claims to find justification in the Annamite 
character for the use of brute force as the sole means of insuring compre- 
hension, one may reply that times have changed radically. In 1895, a 
soldier who killed an Annamite had to pay 50 francs — enough to cover 
his victim^s funeral expenses. Nowadays the military authorities en- 
force punishment of violence if a complaint is lodged by a native. 

This does not ensure equal treatment, but it marks a nearer approxi- 
mation to it. Those who visited the colony after the War claim to have 
noticed a marked diminution in brutality. One remembers Sarraiit’s 
circular forbidding colonials to strike natives. Though brutality is 
definitely waning it is a change of heart that the colonial needs. To him 
the native k a perpetual minor : he fails to notice his evolution or denies 
it through fear of competition, because he is out of touch with native 
thor^ht. He is still the conqueror dominating a vanquished people. 
Unfortunately Just at a time when assimilationists were getting dis- 
couraged about thek liberal th^ries, and were relapsing into a belief 
that the two races were too different for effective co-operation, the 
intelligentsia who had evolved through contact with Western ideas 
began to resent the use of force and to demand instruction from the 
West whidi they had formerly scorned. Each group was being forc«l 
by the shock of the first disillt^oning contact into the position formerly 
iKXUpied by the other. 

For the imny colonials who felt an unqu^ioning superiority there 
w» a o^rresponding, thou^ smaller, group who realized that Annamite 
culture had been mellow at a time when France was still under the 
Franks. For th<Be who felt drawn to Annamite civilization to the p>int 
erf adopted B^ve Ike and thou^t for thek own, nothing in the We^ 
'CxmH ever satMy them. Europ^eans — especially in the colony — 
were awAward fwrvmus, the Annamites the epitome of arislBcratic 
grace aad The life of evm the humblest Annamite seemed in- 

finkd^ art^c. They appear to be doing nothk^ but they were 
not inMKXupkd. rclMi^ed time, pure time, for its own ^e, ^and 
were ifexadted by A like Hu6, with te. River of Perfume, came 
to ^Hrfiolae '-exercised over admking EuropeaiB. 'Bf 
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contrast with the outbursts of the riwi-faccd choleric coleniil the ifr*- 
passive and fragile Asiatic gave an admirable example of 
All his training has gone into this self-discipliiic« \\Tiat the OtittM 
lacks in positive accomplishments in the exieiml world he atones ten 
in p^sive endurance and mastery of himseif. This is partly due to a 
less highly developed nervom sy^em, and also to his religious 
in the transiency of this life, yet the invariable sloicism mdA which be 
endures suffering, and even the imminent prcMpecI of doth, never Mh 
to impress the Europ^n. 

The two mc^ salient characterfetii^ of Anminkc culture, in the 
eyes of its European students^ were the group's 0Miteratk5ii of the 
individual, and the domination of the liviiig by the dead. ImpersO'iality 
and hierarchy were everywhere supreme; cemcnti^ tad re-enfcrced 
by rites that gave Oriental ^xiety a stability and immutability thM 
both attracts and repels the Occidental. If natives are w»rfy mnmoved 
by the element of fashion in life they are, unfortunately, equally im- 
pervious to spiritual adaptation. Under this seemingiy solid shield the 
Oriental is a mass of puzding contradictioiis. Centeria of oppnwtca 
and training have made him both puerile aiKi wise, prudait and 
bold and timid, realistic and ab^ract. He may be amazingly self-con- 
trolled in the face of suffering and .adversity, but protperity mak^ him 
unsupportably arrogant, without perseverance in the fmt of iinforc^ 
seen otetacles. When thrown off the routine to which he has b^i 
trained, and away from his s^XTustomed ^terntl rcstriiiis, the OticnuJ 
shows an uiicx>ntrolied emc^m&m that outdo«. the W«t. Immuta- 
bility gives the illusmn of soMd socurky, but it has tik» m few 
yc^rs of contact with a dynamic order to slough whM for 
emturies seemed to repiroo:^ the sum total of wfedom, to! to iwtti 
underneath a dangerous capadky for hy^crii. 

At the time whm'^the Annamito iatell^cikM' were bcpBSui^ to 
disinter their heads from 'the ^nd., asMi to' vmw wllitre 

wffh a wondering and oivioiis eye, the Wttt to® a cwfi 

of self-doubt. Nm only in where wikera 9mA polt^ans were 

tairifig i^uns to dwell cm the failiiie® m 

Indo-Chiaa imiivMtMls l^gan to wfth Sispkion on Ae ch»^» 
wraftight by the .mdbhie. Ismm whkh ^d seemed cte-cM m 
the oiMBCt beomae bc^l^f owdwtti. Weto Ac b«i mmm 

tttiMiks or OmM Amwmke be m 

the evted priiK^lm of ibd wm Frwi«% 

perfi^j® fte Anfflttmhw hid 1^® isMlet 
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their old r^me? Material betterment had given birth to the Annamite 
bourgeoisie, who were a peculiarly destructive product. The increase 
in crime and violence, the dissolution of the family and commune, 
were of ominous significance. Not that anything could be done to 
prevent this progressive decline, and these idle reflections were a form 
of ‘‘spilt-milk*’ thinking, but the thoughtful Frenchman could not help 
questioning the value of what he had offered to replace what he had 
thoughtlessly destroyed. 

It was an undeniably healthy sign provided that it prefaced a re- 
modelling of colonial psychology, but there was a fatal and simultaneous 
tendency to brand all effort as futile. Were not the differences between 
peoples too profound to be bridged, and Occidental philanthropy at 
best an impertinent blunder? This form of fatalism, so foreign to the 
West, was but one of the profoxmd effects Oriental thinking was having 
on the conqueror. 

The Effect upon Cdomak of Indo-Ckma and its Peoples 

Not only does the colony transform Europeans physiologically, but 
there is a spiritual metamorphosis as well. Orientalists are only a small 
group consciously studying native culture, whereas the vast majority 
of colonials are unaware of the effect native life has upon them. But it 
is none the less because they deny it or are even unaware of the 
change it has brought about in themselves. 

By contrast with those whose activities are stimulated by colonial 
life there are some Frenchmai who become impregnated with Eastern 
philTOophy. The Buddhist ideal which eliminates regret and desire, 
the anonymity of Asiatic Hfe, the belief that the perfect formulae of 
living have long ago been discovered and comfortably embodied in its 
static society, are especially attractive to Occidentals whose natural 
z^t for ^:tion has been exhausted by a personal cataclysm or the World 
War. The Oriental absorption in the moment, relegating the past to obB- 
v»n and the future to care for itself, its smiling and graceful r^ignation 
to fate, m s«iu«^e to Oradortak given to melancholic musing. ITie 
Asittfc pM^n^ for others is al^ agreeably contagious. One of the 
for the saltation felt by a European in the East is that 

1ms Imsu delivered from the burden of companion. Abstention from 
shtrirg the sufferii^ of others acxx>unts for the (mHousness which charao- 
terizm many colonkk. Tlie atrophy of the will and s^isibiEti^ is 
»»3®nptniad a form, of morsd :anaemia. 

Tl^ gamut iff muttons is chameleon to its Oriotol 
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counterpart, and is often transformed thereby beyond recognitiois* In 
a country where all are newcomers without common ties and traditkns, 
competition is more bitter and men less scrupulous. If friendship hm 
degenerated into mutual exploitation, called doing bmiam together, 
then love is reduced to pleasure and profit. Native women have m 
souls in the Occidental sense; so long have they been subordinated to 
the group that they have become type-women without pcrsonaiitv of 
their own. This automatically reduces their lovers to a corr«p€ind% 
male type who have, in taking them, purchased their freedom from 
love in the Western sense. 

The charm of absolute possession is enhanced by an aesthetic api^L 
The congaies" miniature bodies, their exquisitely modelled hawis md 
feet, have an elegance and grace that is part of the herilige of theif 
civilization. Asiatic beauty resides principally in the 'Cwriige aM ^stura 
which is antipodal to the Western cult of energy. It i3Mk« the European 
seem clumsy and boorish by comparison. An Occidental may win a 
congaie without effort, beauty, or intelligence. The ^oistic man exptmM 
complacently. He is perennially charmed by the ol^dieace, dkcretioa, 
and detailed attention with which he is surrounded by the del%hlfii 
creature whom he owns. 

Habit, however, is apt to prove too strong for him. Eventually he 
surrounds her with the aura of W^em love, and from that day b^h» 
to lose^his footing. Soon the supple slave beromes the taA-mittiw, 
She sees that her lover cannot get along without her. prove* t 

succ^sfu! weapon and is effectively rep-eated. Thou^ the 
be illiterate her powers of observation are phenomsial.. She bKWfi her 
lover’s salary and which are his important papers. She l»Ms tte 
to all the doors and orders about the servants. A feivet » 

humiliating for a native wo^man and she must take a Inver of her 
race — ^usually one of her master’s servant — to retom her 
Her family eventually comes to live in the hot«j: mi 

m>ise then reign supreme. The arrival of prepay 5Sppi» the 
touch and the European’s servitude is bow complete. 'Soon Ac 
charm and grace have been destroyed by ttet prOT^une 
teristic of Eastern womm. 

T%e frequmey of this proc^ure has croited * verb- fo, 
Fr^uii language to Ae male servftiKie; MM 

Indo-China FrencAm^, inspired by Ae false of 

Butterfly, transp<^ W^em emotfoi:^ to am 
ttenselv^ to be en^oaroi. It is mot «mly to M 
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diialsj but for their work. Hierarchy is so powerfully ingraiiied ihat 
a cmgcde automatically takes on the rank of her lover, and if he is influ- 
ential she may acquire a proportionate hold over those who do busine® 
with him, and no one may approach him without appropriate gifts to 
her. Frenchwomen have been unnecessarily unfair to their Asiatic 
rivals: it is unjust to judge them apart from their setting. They have 
no reason to love their European masters who take them and thoi 
abandon them. Money is the sum and substance of their attraction, and 
the European whose vanity leads him to think that his congaie is the 
exception to the rule of infidelity only makes himself ridiculous, The 
European Don Juan’s code of male morality has found its supreme 
revenge in the Oriental woman. 

The ccmgcde whose weeping for her dead or departed lover is graded 
according to the effect it has upon spectators, among whom may be a 
potential substitute, is far nearer the reality than Loti’s Madame 
Chrysanthteie. If one understands the position of women in Annamite 
society one is no longer shocked by their passivity and limitations. 
Their perpetual submi^ion to the will of others, their indifference to 
passion, their importance, based entirely on their son-bearing activities 
— ail have reduced their role to that of dray-horses and mothers, cater- 
ing to masculine needs. The aristocratic native woman is a recluse 
whom the European never sees, so generalizing about all Annamite 
women from his own congaie is not only a profound insult to them but 
a source of grave error. The congaie has undeniably good qualities : her 
bmine^ capacities are well above native men’s, her passion for gamu^ 
at least equal, and her need for ornamentation superior — hence her 
European lover mu^ see that she does not secretly deplete his ex- 
chequer. A cmgme is an excellent institution if kept in her place. If 
she has the defects of courtesans the world over, she has exceptional 
diarms. She removes the complications from love, but a false trans- 
p<»ton of European idealism transforms her into a nuisance aiKi a 

Froidhwmn^ have not e3q>eri^iced to the same degree an attraction 
A n na mit e moa. The rac^ dharm of native wom^ s^ms 
rffemii^e whm seem in their male comj»triots: their diminutive 
fiiyttpie iM hmg hsdr do not make for attractive virility. In the colony 
there 'is to*- mudi racial pre^cfoe, and too few Frmchwomen, numeri- 
who have a wklc' choice amoi^ theh own kind. Yet in France 
tile 'SMSGs^^ ctf AnMmite ^iidi®s:te' with ■Frenchwomen is notable. *Ihe 
tiwfewii, QrMnlal. ojmrte^, hm made a v^^ impr^^Mi 
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milieu. But quite the a3iitrary applies to the FreachwoiBeji talen haik 
to the colony by their Annamke husbaryJs. During the War a timwhtt 
of such unioim were made despite CTerything the tuthorities ccuLi do 
to discourage them. Whenever pc^ible photi^Taphi were tahea of the 
fianed’s home, swarmii^ with naked children in inliimte barnyard 
surroundiBgs, and sent to the prospective bride. Aanamites main'' 
very youm, m that a FreMh wife would encouBter compHcatkiia witli 




physk^ adju^ment to a totally different way of livings in Jid4it»n to 
the psycholc^kal adaptatioii to an mti-kdividmKstic iocki mh 
dominated by ritual,, "would be to shatter i more th^ofdi«ir%' 

united cx>uple. The Asiatic husband tends to be incrcasii^Iy airbed 
into hk milieu, and his French wife kohted in a Mra^e «iftcn 
hc^ffeenwonmmfe, whi-ch eventually def^s them both. Futniam^tolly 
it is t€K> different a mneepton of marriage: for the Aiu^die k m MM i 
union of individual but the fKsrpctotkn of die famly hi '«c»i 
traditions. 


Emmims 

Immediately lAer the upper-c,hw Aai«ftito gate dieir 
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by physical need, the desire for a comfortable home, loneliness and 
boredom, and the convenience of having an intermediary with the 
native population. These women cannot be classed as prostitutes, the 
more able among them have even attained to a definite status and pr^ 
tige. Occasionally among the French permanently resident in the 
colony there were legal marriages, but this was not true of functionari^ 
and other transients. Despite affection, the father often does not legiti- 
matize his children. Economic reasons or the desire to marry later in 
France prevents his taking them back when he goes, so he abandons 
them to their native mother, leaving with her some money for their 
support, which usually disappears as soon as he does. This amounts 
to virtual abandonment — understandable but also blameworthy. It is 
less hard on the mother, who can usually form another liaison, than on 
the children who are left without economic or legal support. 

Eurasians enjoy the unpleasant reputation among Europeans of 
having retained only the vices of both races. From the outset they 
encounter these wounding prejudices. Some families refuse to send 
their children to schools which receive Eurasians. When admitted they 
are exposed to insults such as being called sale metis by their companions. 
Much of this hostility can be traced to the Frenchwomen’s hatred of 
their congaie rivals. There are, of course, courteous exceptions, but 
as a rule French society is closed to the half-breed. 

The native attitude is quite as hostile as the French. This is partly 
due to the Eurasian’s contempt for his mother’s people, which is 
more bitter than that of the whitest Aryan. They naturally retaliate by 
mocking him : he is a stranger in his own country. He becomes ashamed 
even of his mother. The hatred of both peoples is embittering and in- 
spires him to revenge, particularly upon his father’s people who refuse 
him admission as an equal. Emowing the native language and customs 
he nMQr ^ily bea>me the leader of a rebellion: he is the source of per- 
petual social and politick malaise. If the Eurasian is a woman her lot m 
^»er, fm: her status may be r^ohred by a marriage, which absorl® her 
d^mlely one group or the other. More often, however, her career 
mds in prmrititfk>n. 

For boys there aie few professional openings. For many years the 
army, escxptiig die Foreign Legion, was closed to them. If perchamx 
the Eurasiaii dKJuld be financially successful bis native family cHng to 
hm like le^^hes and drag him down. If it is hard for him to make 
bodlway prof^crally, it is evm harder to create for himself a socM 
milieii. His a^ratioBs and efforts naturally tend towards Ms aco^^- 
4 # 
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ance as wholly French, for in this lies every ^^ial and profe^icutl 
advantage 

Up to 1928 the legislator showed tm concern for t!:e statu? f 4 iht 

Eurasian who was not legitimatized by his father. They were cwjed 
as either French subjects or prot%«, a status very inferior to that *)f 
French citizrais— sociaHy, professwnally, and finaiKkly. Theh mihtaiy 
service was performed as natives. The first prt^ess ws® made in 1912, 
when an Eurasian was authorized to otablish his patcreity as a preli- 
minary to acquiring French citizenship. DjKrecs followed faciliuting 
naturalization, but th^ were insufficient. Impoverished Eurwans were 
unable to take advantage of the law, whkh involved a long and c«tly 
procedure. In 1926 the Hanoi Court of Appeal took the important step 
of reversing previous decisiom aiui declaring the Franco-Aiaumhe to 
be a French citizen. This decree was confirmed two yen* later, and is 
of considerable »xdal and mmomk import. It reimwes the chief 
obstacle to the admksion of Eurasians to French society, since they 
may be declared French during their minority. They are admitted to 
schools and prof^iom on an equal footing. Hik spares not only untold 
humiliations, but also exttmls the Eurasian from the often harmful 
influence of his mother and her famik. Importjmt m this decree k, 
it has not wdioUy solved the Eur^kn problem, whkh is esseiuiaily one 
of an education that will give them a mexttality thiK conJ^ms to their 
new l^al status. 

For many years the moral and social aspects of the Eurasian problem 
were ne^ected. A sckntkt, Cokmel BonifM^', was the to meo^met 
its s^nificaiwe and to ecmdiK:t, in 19JO, an inquiry into the payrrhokfy 
of the Tonkinese Eurastzn. Various periodkab, the Meem htdo^Gmaim 
in 1913, and the Revm At Pae^^ m i93it bsve purBued the imne line 
of inve^igatkm. Hie sids^ct hm aka rtorived a kir amouBt of litemry 
treatment, for it has obrimis vake, but tiBist writen feel a 

definite anripuhy in mlditicHi to the iklamcy tod <»i^lkationa oflered 
by the study of haif-43feefls. 

Writers are unaninamm in to Eurmon certain tmiral 

defem, notabfy a pthk that d^aaemtea imo touchmm or arrc^scoe, 

a dkdmn d manual Ubour ffiat beiawy hk native or%iii. and a 
retai^m of hyM^'snd humljakaa that leads to ultimate revm^. 

The Euraste aqperknws shmilmieot»ly a hatred and ttmErion lor 

thln^ Fnrndi. Hmw kttlltotual level h invariaWy h^, perh^ im 
to a fixeed eanatmog of tiktr eneigks into achkvemems that will 
vmdicxte their radal 0{%in. The wmrst «f these defect* diatppear w‘fato 
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the Eurasian is definitely absorbed by one race or the otherj so that 
resolving the problem is more educational and social than eugenic. It 
is an evasion of the issue to send Eurasians to France, where the prevail- 
ing exotic tradition has given Orientals a glamour that insures hospitable 
reception. But to begin with, this is impossible on a large enough scale 
to settle the problem, aside from anjthing else. The place for Eurasians 
seems definitely to be in the colony provided that they can be formed 
into a serviceable link between the two people whose blood runs in 
their veins. They need social roots and emotional stability — such as the 
Sino-Annamite half-breeds have. Private charity, one of the mcM 
commendable of the early Mission enterprises, is excellent so far as it 
goes, but its alleviation is necessarily temporary, and does not prevoA 
the Eurasians from forming a class apart. The state recently has recog- 
nized its responsibility by subsidizing these private institutions, but 
modifying the legal status of Eurasians has been a far greater contri- 
bution. 


NATIVE REACTION TO CONTACTS WITH FRENCH COLONIALS 

When the Court of Annam sent ambassadors to Paris in 1893 they took 
with them a letter for the French Pr^ident, in which the character 
representii^ Annam was placed ^ as to dominate that of France, thus 
reducing the latter to the position of a vassal state. This insult was 
characterktically Oriental. The fact that the French failed to grasp its 
significance did not prevent the Annamites from relishing their inso- 
lence. The Annamite language aboimds in insults and complimeMs 
but it tekes an expert to appreciate the shad^ of irony under the re- 
spectful exterior. The Chinese domination of Annam is responsible for 
this charMleristic, which is based on the fear of openly espre^ii^ am- 
ten|^ for thc^ who are superiors by force of arms, and di^kkt for the 
We^m Barbarian as inherently inferior to the Chinese. 

It wm natural that the Scholar class, impregnate with Chinese 
tetaife, shmild add disdain of the to their resentmoat of the 

Vwmik d^tractfon of the mandarinate, of which they were the main- 
stiy. r^aide m traitom any who were willing to^ a>-operate with 

Ae coBc|iie«>r8 — wfeidi made it imiK^ihle for the French to fie 
native officials. *I 1 iis hostility 'Ostende to the French language ,aiMi 
even to qmm An Annamite iBandarin who wanted to l^m'Frmdi 
dosocq«ify. %Boifrg ffie ignoble pr^CTit by burying on^If 
m the tiiroi^^ study and meitation mixe with opium 'and t€% 
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equal uisuiation. Iniiiiersed in the past or absorbed by current 
preoccupations, the great majority of Anaamites lived for imi 
without real contact with their conquerors. 

The hostility of the intelligentsia nmtched by the mpt 
fear of the masses. E\^en obvious differences in cxterral apj 
frightened them. The French were not like other men. The i 


had no knee joints. But the awe they inspired by feats ok 
convince the natives of their inmte superioiity. TTiis mm iiliittratcd by 
the speech of a nandarin at the fiiiic,rml of a French c^cer: 

You are a curiom personage. You have curly haitf a »sc which iUtA mt 
You ride homeback, and whistle for your dog to folow you. You place bettif* 
on your table for ornaments, md plant gr^ in your cmzumi. Dmpits 
your military talente, you have suOTcded in gctling yoursetf kiicd. How' 

jorry I am for you,^ 

To the majority of Annamttes, oicepting th<»e in the i 2 I 

Europeans look alike, and their prestige rises and fait collectively. Yet 
in 1905 a curiously double imetmn was produced by the Jap»«e 
victory over Russm. W^tem Haence took on new liiMre beamse Jipui 
had used 'Occidental meth<Kis, but Eurof^ans thc^elves i»pirtd kfi 
awe, because it was thou^t that mymm could marter tkm mMkimm 
and t^t them at their own game. 'The Anioiait^ steed thit belief. 
Th'ey stormed the gat« of the new Hate Uaivershy wMi mmmtd »elf- 
confidence, yet sknultaneousiy they resrated tl^ ptttencc ©f the pur** 
veyors of th'cse now desifdile idtais* of r»cc te from the 
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One writer w^alking through an Annamite cemetery on All Saints’ Day 
questioned a child wEom he found there. The astonishing response was 
made in pidgin French: 

Pas P&ole aujourd’hui . . . moi meme chose fran9ais, moi gratter papa.^ 

For those Annamites who adopt bourgeois lives unfalteringly through 
parvenu snobbery, many more have selected certain French customs, 
including the language, but modified them almost beyond recog- 
nition. The Annamite, with his diverse mental set-up, cannot grasp the 
ideas behind Western culture, despite assimilationist dreams, and what 
he takes over purely externally, he necessarily distorts. Many customs 
are definitely antipathetic or comical to them. The soldiers who used 
to fondle native babies were not considered genial fellow^s but ogres who 
lived on a diet of children. Their feeling for the dead gives the Anna- 
mites a profound horror of surgery. Doctors have the greatest difficulty 
in persuading native women to submit to medical examinations. In 
general, it may be said that the Annamite has adopted what appealed 
to his vanity or what did not run counter to his traditions. The Anna- 
mites’ insistence upon treatment finely graded to his rank and that of 
his interlocutor has been a great otetacle. If the Frenchman treats him 
imjustly as an inferior, he is insulted beyond repair; but if the snub is 
unconscious he disregards the intention and considers it a deliberate 
injury. The Annamite envoys at Paris noted with incredible minutiae 
the quantity and quality of deference shown them, yet they could not 
understand French decorum which imposed silence as a mark of 
respect upon the funeral procession of Thanh Thai’s mother. The 
obvious sterility of this preoccupation with hierarchic observance does 
not prevent its playing an important role in Franco- Annamite relations. 

So striking are the temperamental resemblances, that one English 
traveller in Indo-CJima called the Annamites the French of the Far 
East. Le Myre de Vilers also pointed out this similarity. Both are, as 
a |»ople, brave, industrious, intelligent, gay, ironic, frondeur^ desirous 
to !w educ^ed and to be functionaries-® Unfortunately the resemblaiice 
is UMire strSiig m re^itis defects. The p-easants, in particular, are alike 
in addicUoa to craft and avarice, and feel the same need for living in 
‘dirt aiMi 'd^xunfort. Perhaps their very similarity makes for friction, 
but more likely it is a different evaluation of their mutual qualities. 
To the Annamite, &irop^n virtue are tenacity, initiative, 

J., IpE^ariSj^ 1 909), p. 26. 

Le Mfie cie Vifcm, Lm de Im CoAiwcMw (Raris, 15^), p. 36. 



and the ability to discern truth in t tmm of lies, not humsaitamnisra m 
integrity. Timidity, «»rel4and hnmilitj’* are the supreme Wcftem i ke* . 
They despise one who gives an order as if he were aslinf a -senile, 
or the man who does a task w^hich he might get someonf else to do loi’ 
him. A scandal was created in the «irly dap by French soldierf 
were seen w^ashing their own clothe. An AiMMmite prisoner, if tit can, 
will hire a coolie to carry his bnndies for him. The hiimaritariari ges- 
ture of dispensir^ the natives with corporal pnnishmenti and hys coiti 
the French eno^rmons prestige. So does the display of tBger and impa- 
tience, dear to the French heart, for it mils coaster to the Chinese 
element of self-control A man is important in proportion to the dsiplay 
he makes, regardless of the qualities of his sonL When m 
ceases to admit outwardly his inferi0rit5% he no lomfer feels respert; he 
has no experience in expn^ii^ sfmntaneoiB emotion. The cfitkisinf 
which the French kvish upon mch mhet mi their imtitnthm mt only 
sharpen the Annamites^ capacity for irony but undemim h& respect 
for what can be criticked with impimity. Success is the supreme 
stone : it is the symbol of celestial approval ; it is idealized at the cm* 
of every other standard, FiiiKlamefitally it is the cause os Ori'Cnlal 
acceptance of Occidental supremacy. If France had not been victori0i»s 
in the World War it is no exaltation to say that she would never have 
been able to keep Iiido-Chis», 

Orieptal pride is the gr«t trsmsy factor in any acccptaic* of Western 
supreiwejj and it is felt m«t keenly by the BpfXf tic 

weighed down by the knowledge that they are the hein of a pm ckBrn- 
tmn. Being so sensitive m the ii»rki of respect, #iey m 
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attitude towards the natives. The Annamites are very sensitive to 
injustice and will not be put off wdth indulgence or pity — ^which they 
find equally insulting. The whole relationship is dominated by the 
enforced proximity of conquered with conqueror. 

Brutality characterized far more the early days of colonization than 
the post-war period, yet it is only within the last ten years that French 
writers have begun to publicize the fact. During the pacification the 
treatment of French prisoners by both Annamites and Chinese was 
anything but gentle, and their cruelty engendered reciprocal brutality. 
A rebirth of this violence recurred with the industrialization of the 
colony, w^hen the usual capital-labour struggle was aggravated by the 
race problem. Leon Werth is the historian of abuse on the French side, 
especially in the master-servant relationship, and his book makes sorry 
reading. He records the anger of Annamites at the presumption of the 
Occidental barbarians in mistreating a people more civilized than 
themselves. Unfortunately it is the petty official — la mentalite som-off^ 
of which there are legion — ^who casts terror wherever he goes. At word 
of his coming whole villages are deserted. He is regarded as a carnivorous 
and alcoholic brute, and his servants inspire even greater fear and 
hatred. He either does not thank the Notables at all for their gifts, or in 
such a way that it diminishes their prestige. All breathe a sigh of relief 
when he has passed on to make the life of another village miserable, 
by threats of fines and imprisonment. 

But in condemning, and rightly, the brutality of the white race 
towards men who have no recourse against their caprice, one must not 
forget that the example was first given by the Annamites themselves. 
The mc^ ardent native nationalist cannot but admit that the worst 
exploiter of the Annamite is his own cxjuntrymen. This is true throu^- 
out the whole economic scale, from the rich landowner who evicts ihe 
poor farmer to the plantation foreman who physically and moraHy 
abu^ the men under him, and like die jailers even use torture to ehcit 
mon^. No W^temer could equal the atrocious cruelty that charac- 
tersed the Communis uprising. Thc^e Annamite who resent so bitterly 
the dfeJain with which they are treated by the French, forget their own 
hi^ry. They wip^ out the Qiams and were in the process of cruelly 
extermiiffitii^ die Kbmers and Laotians at the time of the conqu^ 
They despiM di^e rations, as they do the Hind us and Africans, as 
inferior peoples, Th-^ have bem the raddess exploiters of primitive 
tni^ like the Mois. 'This tait in die Annamite character as well as thrir 
dei&Mkiii of srKc*m-at-any-price, makes their daiUKktion of Fr^ich 
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race-pride hypocritical. The oriy dyFerence— and it is an imjwif tafi f 
one — is that the Annamites are not pnrv^eyors of the principles of 
nor do they have to reconcile their former attempts at 
with a civilizing mission. But one is forced to cenckdc that :t 
not their hnmanitarianism but their pride which the French have 
offended, and both sides have been busier pointing out the w’eak spots 
in the other’s armour than in taking active measures to remedy 
the situation. 

The Annamite reaction to French racial discrimination is partly 
in the Oriental tradition and partly a new phenomeiion* Apathy is a 
great and congenial weapon, whose efficacy htm pro^^en in Indk. 
Polite inertia is an invincible means of dampening enthusiasm, and 
exasperates Western nerves. The French have consistemly found that 
the apparent acceptance of their projects did not guarantee in any way 
their execution. The mandarins have mmis of exercising pressure upon 
their fellow countrymen that no one else disposes of, and these indis- 
pensable intermediaries can bicek with bland courtesy any memum they 
choose to lx>ycott. This is part and parcel of the distinction made by 
the Annamites between the physical force at the disposal of the FretKih 
and the mo^ral authority which is the exclusive prerogative of the 
mandarinate. 

Annamites have made a mi^rable failure of cf^posing force by force* 
Their .psychology is fuiKiMnei:^lIy it^poimible. The Chinese taught 
them to disdain physical pioweM^ but simuitaiiTOiKly forced theia to 
accept their domination. Ruse and irony, the wcapiM of the 
have teen inculcated into their Amwn^e lileraluw 

the small animal who^ by his cunning triumpte mm brute few* 
Any methexi is justified if it surceiA. The resulring lick of sifM^eriiy 
and resp«^ for the truth is betoKMiwd: by the 
by the more 'CfccMentoltedA It .foi' m the Ai^mke upbring- 
ing: paroits, by blows .and 8h|»* srt, the execulitiieim r^cr than 
the «iuaUor» of theur diildrem*' They urge the l«cher timifaly to 
"cxurect’'’ their pupBs^ The 'id^wiy limid* is e^iiy 

by nukhixls n hypette wM a lai * 'CMe^al couf- 

t»y is. i^e^MIy a fe: k h tesed on cfewe to tMiMMSk hatfiBMiy $t 
riie 'CE^ of totfk fo. m^terity iia%*e the habit of proffiitinf 

rewarcis m wiwli do wm ,wiermi»^» » 

ihc chid mmu Ifmm tte' between word $M imi. Dipittw 

are awarded to him wowwf is the to 
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whose penetration of truth is the deepest. A lie is only a crime w^hen it 
is a blunder. 

Such tactics are at best only negative. Something more positive is 
required in dealing with a Western people. This realization did not 
come to the Annamites very early, nor all at once, but it has been the 
most original and constructive result of the French conquest. It took 
a long time for the Annamites to get over the humiliation of being 
vanquished, but the example of China and Japan helped to blaze the 
trail. Injured national pride was not the only incentive for learning 
from the Westerner the means of fighting him. A whole new world 
was being opened to this isolated people. The intelligentsia were the 
first to perceive the foolishness of keeping their heads buried in the sand. 
But even the masses are slowly realizing that here , is an enormously 
important new element in their lives towards which they must formu- 
late an attitude. This reaction was a process of varying degrees of 
slowness, and inevitably it produced a rift in the hitherto harmonious 
Annamite society. 

The first phase of this reaction was destructive self-doubt. As time 
went on and the impious foreigners were not ousted by Heaven^s 
wrath, certain natives began to wonder if something had not been rotten 
in the state of Annam. Possibly fatuous pride had covered serious 
internal weakness. Hard reality had shown the local genii impotent to 
combat the Western gods. Perhaps exaggerated respect for Chinese 
civilization had been another cause of their failure, and in the sutee- 
quent release of the Annamite soul from servility to the Chinese, the 
French have permitted the rebirth of a national culture. The change 
at first pr^ented itself as a simple and practical exchange of old gods 
for new, for the ramifications of this transformation, which broke 
Annamite spiritual solidarity, were not immediately apparent. From the 
Fraich viewpoint the discord thus engendered automatically made their 
task of dividing and ruling far easier. 

French action was from the start both conscious and unconscious. 
A^imilationist policgr further hastened the dissolution of Annamite 
traditions, l^gun by native self-doubt. Everything in a fixed and immo- 
bile ^>ciety was tampered with — justice, education, family, and com- 
munal authority. If, in tlm, a definite policy had been sustained, the 
would have more easily adapted themselves, but France’s 
nuxed motives aiKi oonfmed poHtical situation made for anything but 
rtrf>ilily, Tlie colonial i^ndulum swung back and forth between con- 
trary 'sets of thttHies, and ev^ the officials who applied them. This 
454 
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universal uncertainty generated a makase among natives nho are con- 
stitutionally opposed to change. Nothing, however, was done about it 
and passive resentment was not suIBcient to stem the tide. Curiously 
enough, the most important phase of the ensuing destruction wm 
involuntary. It was true that traditiona} education and institutioris had 
been wilfully destroyed, but the dissolution of the moral bases on which 
Aimamite society was erected was an involuntary result of their ccntact 
with Western individualism and science. The French had aimed to 
destroy a state within a state and its dubiously loyal offickidom, but 
not the socio-religious framework which held the people together. 

The whole transformation was, at best, premature. In a countiy 
where the standard of literacy had always been high, the vast majority 
of children were left totally without iiraruction. The worst void lay 
in the failure to give a substitute for Confucianist ethics. Annamite 
docility to authority, that had for centuries made them so my to govern, 
was in consequence destroyed. Confucius’ precepts had suterdinated 
the individual to the group, but its discipline was esetemai and not 
self-imposed by the individual will. So when this morality was no 
longer taught in the schools, when chan^ in legislation permitted 
children to bring suit against their parents, when the commuiw s 
privileges were replaced by incrotsed burdens — ^then Annamite indi- 
vidualism w'as bom automaticalfy through the relaxation of eaterml 
restraqits. The rush of individualism to the Annamite head hats made 
them resentful of any authority at all. The destructive forces which the 
French unwittingly relied removing the motal cheek have proved 
to be a boomerang. A ^emmaE wittout the of Hmucm, thrt 

can be attacked in the courts and the pi«88, is no teiger r®^*eetei, 
Annamites who have studied the We^’s druggies for pcditical Idjerty 
are quick to roe this nuwt vutoerable sp«« in ihe armour ©f French 
coloniattion to demami chrB r^to for tlwmselve*. The immeirntt 
effect of obliterating the toadtioms wi® totallf dcslrueth'c. When they 
emmb!^ away there was no mteraal substtiite to help the Amamite* 
to appn^ aiti dte^k dwir new-found injpuiaes. 

Ekanoradiartikto was 'everywhere a^^uea*. It was most in evidence 
anwEg th«e directly in coittact, with the cmMiuerw— the «tv*ri!» and 
iaterpretem— -nrfso found Ae vice* oi their nauatera much more cm- 
ta^us than their virtue*. In ©Id Anaam the commune had m cirewn- 
scribed its inmates that only the •cum of virtue underirablcs had left 
its paternal protection' fc fte. queititaiablc freedom of a va^bon'l’* 
life. Hke Fmuii conquer had tnuitiqtlied the number of there iM'Cast* 
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by giving a new lure to town life and by a greater laxity in the law. 
Anticipating governmental action as a solvent of traditional restraints 
these men sloughed ofiF their old discipline and lived as they pleased 
and could from day to day. Thefts were more frequent and delinquents 
went unpunished in a country which lacked legal means of identifica- 
tion. Insolence grew apace in a people which had always been renowned 
for their intricate courtesy. This intensified laxness among the Annamite 
lower classes and earned for the servants of Saigon their present 
undesirable reputation. 

Linguistic barriers and the elimination of the old mandarinate 
caused the rise of a group of enterprising native interpreters whose 
ethical standards were no better, only more decorous, than those of 
the servant class. Outward appearances might be better sustained, but 
their covert venality knew no bounds. Gratuitous service never charac- 
terized Annamite officialdom, but in the old days it was tempered by 
Confucianist idealism and an esprit de corps. Interpreters were particu- 
larly noxious in the law courts, yet everywhere it was they who con- 
trolled contacts between the people and the administration. Their 
ill-gotten gains waxed larger through usurious investments which still 
further contributed to their leech-like grip on the masses, who had for 
them none of the awed respect that had been lavished upon the old 
mandarinate. 

If the Annamite government had proven no trustworthy bulwark 
against the Occidental invader, the foreign substitute inspired far more 
fear than respect. Demoralization and destruction characterized the 
long and painful adolescence of Annamit e individualism. It took time 
and a mental revolution to build up out of the vacillation between 
disheartening self-doubt and a slavish imitation of the West some 
welding of the durable in the old with what was adapted to Oriental 
needs in the new. In this the Annamites were psychologically ham- 
pered by their own and French race pride, and by a congenital tend^c^ 
to imitate rather than to create. It was inevitable that they would mould 
what they tcMik over from the West to their own needs and distort it 
m grmsly that the lx>nes of the early assimilationists must have turned 
over wretehedfy in their graves. 


NAtTVB KEAiCnON TO THE MACHINE 

Tire smprein^:^' of the West in Asiatic eyes is symbolized, by the madiine. 
localise it is an nanimale object, obedient to the will of 'OriCTtid 
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and Occidental alike, and p^artly because it m^iis a contr©! of mtiire 
which has always been master in the East, the machine Ijm been the 
link and the stimulus to understanding between the two ciiilizatien^. 
But the machine represents processes of thought intipodal u tht 
Annamite mind. A vague animism endows all objects with the same 
quality of life, and this belief — characteristic of all priinitives—has 
survived longer in Annam because typhoons and droughts ha^e innuali)' 
reminded man of his impotence. Imbued with Chinese philosophy the 
Annamite has turned away from the unequal combat with i»terc and 
concentrated upon the control of himself. Disaster «iii sickness force 
him, as the price of survival, to propitiate tht angry spirits by rites tnd 
magic, but for the most part the Anmmite accepts mtural phenomena 
as fixed and final. The misery of the Annamite people testifies lo the 
failure of their attempts, even though Ctonfucknism may have succeeded 
in creating a harmonious and tranquil society impervioiii to physical 
achievements and discomfort. 

Western science on the other hand has directed attention ui»a wlmt 
may be measured, counted, and controlled in space and time, and has 
concentrated upon those aspects of experience that lend thcmsckci 
to objective observation, to the ni^lect of the orpnic world* Hie 
subjective — intuition and feelii^ — has been dismissed as imreil, and 
semory ructions have been imeosified. This is in its way m grot i 
defonmtion of experience as tkmt practised the Anmmittt, who tr^ 

society and nature as fixed elemeite. Beou» the ii»fmii^y 

succeeded in controlling nature and ama^ii^, wealth, it hia beewne 
as arre^ant of its powers as the 'Ckinfuc^iani^ .scholm wi» m 

the absolute and definitive tnidi as foiiwi m tht Jurt * 

the O'ceident is too prone to be&ve tibat ail clai^ marl* » 

the Annamite ki his coiiceit«i rif^ily finds m 

changing ciicum^nces a s%n of d^w^encc. The 'Scicrt& 
differs from the ma^c which the. AmMWie prac^» Iku^ Ac rttull 

of disinterred and extei^ive cA^rv^fon, riliier the 
by of pc^ent formulae of imwAk^t through tht inter- 

vention of the spirit ’worM- 

The nachiiie has broi^it to tito Annanifte t clrer 
of Ac external 'world. The use of suiTOfi, 

and windows has brougjd* fr^h sod dear-cut unpr^AMW of 
ptenomena. It has bmu^t a €o®rc»poiadfaig ch^^ in 
Annamite that 'he cm Im Ae predictalile fidc$ by whfoh 

&e imiv erse » pvacrol h* a fousAtfon fof 
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of himself and of society. Formerly the eye was turned inward: the 
ideal was meditative leisure and opium reverie. The machine rudely 
intruded upon this introspective world, causing a rift between man and 
matter. Curiosity about the life around them was a novelty for the 
Annamites. When the first French boats appeared off the shores of 
Annam, the provincial governor was informed of the presence of a sea 
monster vomiting smoke. It never occurred to the mandarin to go out 
and look at it. Instead he turned to his books, recollecting that in a 
previous age a similar crocodile had been persuaded not to destroy the 
town only by propitiating sacrifices. 

The machine made Annamites realize that there was more in this 
world than ever dreamed of by Chinese philosophers. The Annamite 
delegates sent to the Paris Exposition by Thanh Thai gave evidence 
in their reports of a new curiosity. Minute observation of the railroad 
tunnels and bridges ; of the arrival and departure of trains on a predic- 
table schedule; the eternal counting of the number of doors, gates, and 
rivers ; the price of land per hectare — ^all were recorded. If these men 
showed new powers of observation they also betrayed the Annamite 
weakness of not distinguishing between the categories of objects 
classified. They were constantly distracted by a thousand irrelevant 
details. War workers,who became excellent mechanics, showed a childish 
love for machinery, and could be disciplined by being kept away from 
their machines, which they loved to take apart just for the pleasure of 
seeing the wheels go round. Aeroplanes make a vast impression and 
enhance the white man’s prestige, though the primitive peoples, who 
live cicse to the supernatural, are less astonished than the more evolved 
Annamites. King Norodom’s pakce had the most amazing collection 
of mechanical gadgets: he was astonished by the French Resident’s 
annoyance when he had been made unsuspectingly to sit on a music box 
^^ped like a chair. 

For the few who feel the direct imprint of the machine, the chai^^ 
il Im wrou^t in their external world are obvious to all the natives. 
The farmer who had always precariously balanced himself on a bam- 
bcK) brMge, and who can now take himself and his cart safely acrc^ a 
^^^1 stnictere, appreciates the difference. Bridges, railroads, and high- 
ways knit rural districts together and break down the commune’s 
isolation, formerly its pride and defence. The French are great city 
builders, and in a country which prior to their <x)ming knew no large 
of popubtiott. The conquest of climatic and topographical 
coadhjEuis involved, in a town like Saigon are striking to 
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a people who never before were conscrous of bringing order oal of 
mental or physical chaos. The idea of imptsing upon the violence of 
nature obedience to the human will was entirely novel: the land and 
nature had hitherto alwaj's dominated Annamite life. 

The law for generations bound Annamkes to the soil in order to 
colonize the empire. Ritual for the ancestral tombs further strengtherwi 
these ties ; when necessity forced their land’s ssde it w® only on condi- 
tion of repurchase. An Annamite leaves his natal village but to return. 
This love of the land is not idealistic, though religious. It k rmterialktic 
but profoundly impressive, for it create that mysterious traiKjiiillity 
which attracts the European to Asia. The Annatmite peasant, bent over 
the land in which are his gods and his suM:estors, feels a hannonkiiis 
uni on with it all his life, and in death he becomes part of it. This peasant 
has no individuality : each worker is like Ws companiom, and all resemble 
their predecessors and successors in this anonymous and earthy cult. 

The French were naturally unconscious of intrusbn on this sacred 
soil. When the natives returned after the pacffication to find their 
land in the possession of foreigners they became embittered by the 
sacrilege. If their fear of the mountains had been less great the prd»- 
lem might have been resolved by developing these untenanted regiom. 
But in opening new territory in the South to native labour French 
colonization has given to the Annamites a new attitude towards the land. 
New crops, markets, and scientific methods have made this vast ceme- 
tery iirto a source of weakh. Tire old fear of d^ing cfflaals or ftmnda- 
tions lest the land dr^on’s ck-sra be scraped, or of naming wires above 
the imperial tombs, has been forgotten in the boiefe. %irits 

which could not destroy s^jrilegfous coiffitructfom, Uk* die 
Doumer, lost their prestige and wordupiwrs. The French have been 
grrat de-sanctifiers of the soil, and it hs& meant a rclc^ of the Anna- 
mites’ soul and Imdy, even if it has also iimrwsed dietr arrogaiu:* and 
materialkm. 

If the machine has deprived the land of mudt f its sacred and Me- 
giving quality for the Anmonite, it hm added to bis own sense of power 
over it. The mar-hiue has tapped sources of wc^th whfch the Anw- 
mites never drained th^ ©wired. The wortWm bte:k dust of 
has turned that placid vilfa^ into a rnmii* town to which the Chwre, 
always the barometer of prosperfty, have come in drove*. 
for personal |K»sessions and power has repkc^l the 
ideal of group harmony thra*^ h^ thinkii^ and pkin Iktog- p 
tuary kws forbade wealth and dkpky, evm m imndarinal dwellav. 
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If by chance one amassed wealth, one did not go on working for the 
sheer pleasure of accumulating money, nor step out of one’s accepted 
hierarchic rank. Climate was an additional factor in arresting work 
beyond one’s needs, and those needs w^ere few. But it has taken only the 
prospect of riches, the introduction of the element of fashion, the oppor- 
tunity of making a display superior to one’s neighbours, for the machine 
to play into the hands of that Annamite arch-vice — ^vanity. When 
parasols, the former symbol of rank, could be bought by anyone, 
everyone automatically became a mandarin. This was a windfall to 
French umbrella manufacturers, who foresaw the realization of that old 
dream of the colony as an expanding body of consumers. It looked as if 
the release of the Annamite soul from drudgery and abject servitude 
to nature had been replaced only by service to Annamite vanity. Happi- 
ness is no longer measured in terms of social virtues, yet in all this wave 
of crass materialism the Annamites have acquired a joy of living, a smse 
of well-being in this world which they have never before known. The 
rising cc^t of living and increase in taxation have gone far to counteract 
the benefits experienced, but a change in viewpoint has occurred beyond 
the tally of immediate debit and credit. 

The new orientation of the Annamite mind has taken a dangerous 
turn. If the machine has made man like a god in giving him a sense of 
power the Annamite has not escaped the Olympian weakness of arro- 
gance. Because he can control the machine — and the Annamites make 
excellent mechanics — ^he thinks himself the equal of its inventor. 
The scientific method, the years of persevering toil, the austere self- 
discipline and professional integrity involved in the creation of the 
machine, are unappreciated and overlooked by the fatuous Oriental. 
TTie machine to him is neither more nor less than a superior bit of 
ma^c which am be mastered like any secret formula. The vital difference 
in outl<x>k betw^n East and West that made it possible only for the 
!btter to experience the Industrial Revolution is ignored by the Anna- 
mhe, who do^ not see beyond immediate effects, nor the fact that be 
txm can pull levers and pr^ buttons. And this attitude is by no means 
ccm&Ewi to the economic field. 

The iMcfaine is m new to the colony that the labour problems it has 
brmi^t are as y^ embryonic. Ritual had long cast the Annamites into 
a mould with a discipline, of regukr habits. For centuri-es the ,Anim- 
mites had performed certain rites at specified times which gave them a 
mcchanimi routiiie akin to that of industry. Living intimately in lai^ 
fanify groups under arbitrary paternal authority require unqu^tionii^ 
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conformity. Rice-fields demand mdektipbk lat^nr uMet difficiilt 
conditions, though the work is seasonal and spasmodic with fittTJum 
on long-sustained effort. Annamites, despite their Sinkkcd corlraipt 
for force have alw^ays been fighters, and the ntw enforcement of 
tary training disciplines them to barrack life. AH these factors are 
extremely important in having for long trained Annamites to the 
dical routine required in handling machines. Timed ivork, contracts, 
and payments inculcate the sin of ivasted time and the virtues vi thrift 
and foresight, of which the Annamites were formerly quite iimcjccnt. 

Games of chance have for Orientals an irresistible fascinatioa. For 
the majority they are the sole diversion and opfxjrtunity m iadiiige 
their taste for risk. A lifetime’s toil in the East succeeds at trnm in 
staving off starvation. Gaming is thus the sole incai» of escaping the 
common lot of misery' by the sudden acqmition of wealth. If this is a 
serious weakness from the viewpoint of l»urg«>ts saving it is al» a 
perennial inducement to work. It is grist to the factor}’ system through 
its discipline of fear and famine, though this is less true of Southern 
Indo-China, where subsistence is far oasier. The Annamitc is patient, 
skilful, and sober, though he has little seme of time in pushing through 
his "work. Lack of the creative urge and exceptional assimitehc 
make him docile in service to the machine. 

Mines need a type of kbour that contr^ts with the wiicr 

plodding- It is irregular and uncertain as to results, but it appeals to 
the gaming instinct since its rewards are c&propoitiomtte to the 
of skill and work involved. Though Anaamiles find farmfog in t 
typhoon-ridden a>untry has much the same ckment of ehance,, yct^ 
they hate mining. Part of their dislike is due to fear of disturbi^ the 
mountain genii, and part to the heavy imruEty of but chkfiy 

because such work requires brute force and m unflindih^ toiailit 
a resisting nature aEen to Anmmite taste. F-rom the' vkw- 

point the 'Over-fK^uIation of Timkiii, wkh its anniMiI of 

8o,ckx>, where most -of the .accessible nuaes are locked, a m fortui^e 
coincidence. The extraordinary of die Afamiale 

promises a penmneni and abiMMkM. supply of cl^p bui »s 

yet the native’ attachment to the ^3 m the chief cause of ktemr I 
instabffity. 

The ra^eiA impM growth of ha# given the Wirfiy * , 

certain trails of i^piMwn and im iw:ro»ed the Itboiiril^ III 
1931 there were 221,053 woAeis in Indo-Chiim, of wtom i diifd were 
in agriculttiral CT^rprfccSi abom -|0 f^r cett m conuBefce 
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industry and 24 per cent in mines.^ The government, tentatively 
in 1918 and seriously in 1927, stepped in to regulate conditions 
in the hiring and treatment of labourers with a minutia which the 
pknters loudly deplored. The state’s care of the Indo-Chinese worker 
is legally superior to that of France and other Far Eastern countries, 
even Japan, and is undeniably in advance of the social status of the 
workers. The government replies to its critics that such measures are 
only temporary and that free labour is expected to replace contract 
labour through the completion of the railway system. If there have hem 
blunders in detail, which are natural enough when a foreign code is 
bodily transplanted, the government’s measures have commendably 
anticipated the worst problems. The method may be artificial, but it 
has been effective, especially since the depression has eased the strain 
occasioned by a forced growth. 

Among its provisions the state organized in 1930 a Conciliation 
Committee, and later auxiliary bureaux to settle labour disputes, and 
this arbitration has been successful in certain cases. The right to strike 
has been strictly confined to certain circumstances, and here enters 
the colondal factor, for there is fear not only of labour’s instability, but 
of Communism as well. It is true that each year the number of strikes 
has dwindled. The first strike occurred in November, 1922, in Cholon 
after the wages of dyers had been reduced. From 1922 to 1925 there were 
twenty-five strikes, and a steady decline after the new 1927 legislation. 
Most of them show a certain confusion of political and economic motives. 
Trade unions, analogous to those of Japan and India, do not exist in the 
colony. The vast majority are still j^cultural labourers with little 
tendency to group themselves. The isolation from home and family 
which has been forced upon the worker is not intentional but is, never- 
thel^s, significant in uprooting him from old ties, and in making hhn 
unstable and ripe for propagandists. This is particularly true of the 
women, who have been taken out of the home and absorbed into the 
factory system and urban living, 

A Communist memorandum issued in 1928 by the Revolutionary 
Party staled that there were individual capitalists in Indo-China but 
capitalists; Nor had the labourers developed any class con- 
sciomn^. As yet they are too dispersed throughout the coxmtry : the 
bi^^ factory in Tonkin emplo]^ only 5,000 workers, and these are 
and unorganized. A small native bourgeoisie exists but there 

^ Diamiest, A., Im Fmma^m des Ckmes Soewhs en Pet^ Ammmites (Lyon, 1935), 
I?, ii. 
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is to date no clear-cut capital-kbour proWcfn, for the whole situatiofi 
is dw^arfed by the colonial issue. The capitalists arc still clmott txclu- 
sively French, and the w^orkers in the nmn Annamites, with a sprisMing 
of Javanese and Chinese, Local nationalisin and Chinese comnianisia 
complicate the labour situation, of ■which as yet only the vaguctl oiit- 
lines are discernible. 

Before the coming of the French, scxrial clasps did im exist in 
Annam. The population was principally peas«it8 from which spmnf 
the mandarinate, with a few artisans, and m even smaller nobility in 
Hue without influence or privil^e. Poverty wm only » queBtmm of 
degree. Commerce w^as in the hands of the Chinese; there were no big 
properties, no industry, and hence m means of tequiring Pi»l- 

War French colonization has created a bourgeoisie, reMrkted in 
number and quality, and a lalK>uriiig claM. Even artiiaii to mw 
become a wage-^mer. The growth of hm baen p€»il>lc only 

in the under-populated South, 'where communal lands do i»t cut 
and dominate rural property as they do in the Nonh. In Mddkkm to 
being absentee landlords 'with attemhmt evils for their teimnts, these 
native bourgeois are rapacious usurers and specuktois rather |h«i 
planters. Their standard of living is h^ier than that of their compi- 
triots, but the depression has been severe for them, fw they mi 
property are heavily indebtrf, and they have lived far beyond tfceir 
mean§. This group is s'weUed by the intdiecttals, complied of fiaKtioii-- 
ari^. French-educated Annamit^, and those in the Ifceral pnrfc^si^. 
The lower imargmme is dnrwn from the artiMii ftBUp* cleite% 
secretaii^. More and more this 'whole ctes is idc^lif^ Frei^A 
Rice, native clothes and furiEture are bepmiiitg ho 'd^ppotf flt»l tfeeir 
liv^. The unemployment brou^t on hf the depie^n to Mrceftu«M 
the nascent cla^ consciousn^?. Tl^ the proletariit feek the 
enmity is shown by the aiiMMM erf chun^e to i^ive 
pmperty durii^ the 1951 

The new-lx>m prolettMl and bouigcoisie have Mtuimily 
with the communal aiMi fenuly groups tiKi have h^vily 

to their dtolution. Oastc^ never in if hkurchy 

was ingimB«l, it w» 'not on t cl^ feir dse upf^r aiA* were iwf f 

clc»ed. There is, on the f»ce of k, scwethnig the 

app«raiice of a cla« war is the ixrfmiy , » rf it were of the 
of imiK>rtel Weatem Mam. "Bm .Arorahe SmMm «I 
have always Aeir pwilfow ^ mspteii the poor ihtir 

will airtd caipac^f tO' ihi so tos ww 
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disposal. The government is the only bulwark of the masses’ defence, 
and is a co-operative link between the two. The new social classes are 
the product and the problem of French colonization. 

The Annamite bourgeoisie are principally landed proprietors, but 
there are a certain number of native industrialists and merchants. 
Indo-China has always been overwhelmingly agricultural. Before the 
conquest there were very few native industries and those of a family 
order. In 1906 a French writer was able to enumerate twenty-six objects 
of native manufacture — principally mother-of-pearl incrustations, 
wood carving, and lacquer, but they were in decadence long before the 
French came. Other industries, like salt, were ruined by the monopolies : 
copper, cloth, and iron objects were killed by European and Japanese 
competition. Weaving, pottery, brick-making are inferior to the 
Chinese production and only for family use, but they could be enor- 
mously improved by new methods. Modem businesses which are mainly 
in native hands are auto and river traffic, printing presses, tile factories, 
and cabinet-making. 

The French were without doubt responsible for the Annamites’ 
interest in commerce, for up to their coming it had been lodged without 
protest in Chinese hands. The great majority of Annamites raised enough 
for their scant needs, foreign commerce was forbidden, communications 
non-existent, and the natives seemed to realize their inability to compete 
wdth those most brilliant of all merchants, their former masters. Psycho- 
logical obstacles as well as inexperience have handicapped Annamites 
in their attempts to assault the Chinese commercial monopoly. Fore- 
sight and thrift are virtues whose cultivation Annamite insecurity never 
permitted, and whc^ lack prevents their undertaking large-scale 
enterprises. Annamite stockholders have a propensity for withdrawring 
their money at short notice from an investment that does not give 
immediate profits. In addition to the fact that little Annamite capital is 
available, they understand only two uses for money : to bury it in the 
jar or jewels, or to lend it at usurious rates. An Annamite’s 
interns ahiMM never go beyond his commune’s gates, so the inc^ant 
travel require for commercial knowledge and sales is antipathetic to 
Mm. He dc^ myt coiKem himself with improvements and infinitely 
prefers routii». AmaiMtes 'C^nnot differentiate between commercial 
rf>3ity aiM crwhery. Hfeto-ry m fuE of their quarrels, and of no inMance 
erf* prolonged €XM>p^iatfon. Anna m ites thrive on lawsuits and mutml 
ffieft. The womm are superior in commerce to the men, but lK)th are 
puerilely wldicttti to 'SmaE«ale^ robbery. In sacis of com, Annamite 
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peasants mix sand, and to rubber they add stones and earth to increase 
its weight. It is hard to identify the guilty persons, bat such metljods 
alienate purchasers and in the end defeat their purpose. Anramhes 
are concerned with immediate gain and are unsurpassed at tricking the 
individual rival, but they lack the experience and acumen of the Ch ifiesc 
for large-scale enterprises, and above all their solidarity'. 

The individual Aimamite artist may be very skilled, alihcugh ur.- 
creative, but he suffers from the disrepute in which manual labour is 
held in the East. Moreover, he can never estimate a piece of work 
accurately, either in foretelling the amount of material needed cr the 
time required, or a reasonable profit. ArtiCTSS fix a price at random 
and then find it wrong. An order is never filled in the time they set. 
They haven’t enou^ money to buy the basic material* so muit asi 
for a deposit, and usually w'car out the customer by repeating the 
process. They then have recourse to the usurer, whose csorbitant 
charges absorb all the profit. Trying to recoup their loffie® by gamii^, 
they lose everything and go bankrupt. The artisan chronically labours 
under the delusion that his client is in desperate need cf the object 
ordered, so that he can safely make an enormous profit— an excellent 
way of killing trade. He is apt to give up when confronted with diffi- 
culties. This lack of commercial ability goes back to historical causes, 
and the immediate and disproportionate profit ideal has been set up 
by usury. 

The first formal evidence of the MW Annamite interest in CMnmeTce 
dates back to Gilbert Chieu, who promised to te^h to comf»triots 
the secrets of Western trade success. In the p<M4-War perfed the 
anti-Chinese commercki movemaS, in 1919 and Mer in 1927, took on 
a distinctly nationalist flavour. Annamites were so indebted to ifec 
Chinese and so inferior to them as bu®m» men ffiat, despite the 
violence of the outbreaks, the Chiiu^ mm had the upper hairf. They 
did not abuse their advants^, Itowever, for by that time Southern 
had become a less desiniWc pkee for the Oiiiiese to return to. 
In 1926 La SocHie Amamte de CtiM was founded with a mode^ 
capital, and tins was tlie to 

Though the experiment has not been a grort mKom tenanAes m 
bemnning to reptoc some of die Chm«e ampi'^hrfs. The 
who have be<m recemly alienated hf Chineae bankruptcy and ac^ 
tancy methods, are beginning to feel that they have ne^ed W 
economic education df tbdr prot%&A This h undoubtedly trtte, b«t 
» Ttoo- « nmty <me Amajuac^ departaegt *t»re ia An. 
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no magic wand can be waved over Annamites to endow them with 
mercantile skill. Experience and training are needed, but even more a 
changed psychology and an appreciation of professional integrity. 

The government, serving as intermediary between the two hitherto 
water-tight compartments, is now encouraging Franco-Annamite 
financial co-operation. It has long been a complaint of the Annamite 
bourgeoisie that whereas they have been docile about subscribing to the 
state’s loans they have never been permitted to share in the profits 
of French colonial enterprises. To which the colonials reply that the 
Annamite bourgeoisie, in addition to being overbearing and self- 
important, have not the requisite knowledge. And when they are trained 
the natives forsake commerce for government jobs. They point to the 
case of one Annamite for whom the administration had cleared the way 
to directing an important enterprise. He was ruined by his innumerable 
family, the members of which are ever prone to fasten themselves 
leech-like upon any relative whose financial prospects are bright, and 
thus kill the goose before it can lay even the first golden egg. The depres- 
sion has done little to solve the impasse, but for the present the problem 
is in abeyance. Though the Annamite bourgeoisie have not the virtues 
of the European middle classes, the creation of social groups based on 
wealth is for better or worse the product of Western colonization. 

NATIVE REACTION TO FRENCH CULTURE 

The scientific side of Western culture has been more easily assimilated 
by the Annamites than any other. Not that they esteem science above 
literature. On the contrary, for them the great man is the poet and 
moralist. But the machine represents to them the sole unqualified 
justification for the Western claim to superiority. It belongs to the 
universal world of the senses and does not require for its understanding 
a special bact^ound. Science has an inter-racial common denominator : 
it is r^distic and concrete, it is utilitarian and immediately profitable. 
The prodigious Anna mi te memory can grasp and retain its formulae, 
if not title |M)int of view that made such discoveries possible. Literature 
is a much more indigaaous product. It is the fruit of a people’s experi- 
ence and their attitude towards life. 

Hie divergence between two racial cultures is nowhere more clearl} 
shown than in the Annamite reaction to Western education. Chinese 
instruction was tiiorou^ly utilitarian. Although the child absorbec 
a mmplete system of ethics, as part of the paraphernalia of learning, h< 
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continues to study not in order to expand his viewpoint by new know- 
ledge, but to win honours that lead to high government positions. 
The European ideal of disinterested scholarship is incomprehensible 
to the Annamite, who regards knowledge as no dynamic growth based 
on study and experience, but as a vast memorizing of texts which embody 
the sum total of knowledge. When the Annamites demanded more 
educational facilities they meant more administrative openings. It is 
true that the earliest schools in the colony trained interpreters and that 
the French agregation is the equivalent of a teaching position for life, 
nevertheless, it was not true of the colony’s educational system as a 
whole, and the deception felt by the frustrated Annamite students is 
shown by the number who have joined the revolutionary ranks. Those 
who have received diplomas and positions are almost equally undesirable. 
Their arrogance is unbearable, and they have acquired no humility from 
a realization of the immensity of knowledge. This attitude towards 
education has been an important factor in alienating liberal opinion 
in France. The Academician Brieux was touched by the Annamites’ 
wish for education, but only recently has it been realized that those 
very Annamites who have been most generously educated lead the 
anti-French agitation. 

Annamites who have made sacrifices to send their children to French 
schools find them changed: the old respect and courtesy have become 
impudence and conceit. The patriarchal system and the gods who 
supported it have been shattered. The culture of the Occident has 
brought the individual out in relief from his social background. Here 
the missionary and functionary have joined hands. The glory of God 
and of the Third Republic were thought to be equally served by en- 
couraging Annamite individualism. The results have discouraged those 
who encouraged it most. The educated Annamites have not received 
the recognition or positions to which they feel themselves entitled, 
and they are hopelessly uprooted from their own setting without being 
transplanted into Western culture. Their parents have undermined 
their own authority and have lost their children in trying to fit them for 
a new world that has come too suddenly upon them. The French have 
alternately reproached themselv^ with parsimony in fuIfiUing their 
cultural obligations towards their proteges, and at the same time of 
having given them the desire and the means of drivir^ out their foreign 
conquerors. The deception has been universal, but it is too late to turn 
back. 

The Confucianist ideal of self-control and self-eflacement has, in 
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one generation, been swamped in the rising tide of individualism. At 
first the Annamites were horrified by the outbursts of feeling to which 
the French gave vent, and even more by the self-analysis and cult of 
sensibility inherent in French culture. The classic drama, for example, 
to the Aimamites did not mean moderation and reason, but the exalta- 
tion of the emotions. As is natural with emotional adolescence, the 
Annamites have developed sentimentality, a love of rant and bombast, 
and of the sensational. In political reading they love the fiery passages 
of Rousseau. An investigation of sales in Tonkin bookshops shows a 
love for French romantic writers, ranging from Dumas to Victor Mar- 
guerite, and of detective stories. The modem sentimental Chinese 
novel also has great success with the Annamites, and it has created for 
them an unreal and fantastic world. Even the poor buy books entitled 
On the Ocean of Love and Where ^ Then^ Is Thy Promise? To counteract 
this msh of sentimentality to the heart the government has subsidized 
translations of the soberer Western classics. 

The utilitarian aspect of the Annamites’ interest in education is partly 
the result of being cut off from Chinese classics and partly the desire 
to profit by the new opportunities. When the missionaries invented and 
propagated qtioc ngu they were trying to bum Annam’s bridges with 
Confucianism in order to leave a virginal mind, ready to receive the 
imprint of Christianity. By destroying respect for the traditional author- 
ity they unloosed — ^much to their surprise — a critical spirit which was 
no more docile to Catholic than to Chinese doctrine. Qiioc ngu became 
the symbolic bridge over which the Annamites have passed from the 
old to the new. It is an instrument by which the native who has perse- 
verance and a texbook may acquire literacy and a veneer of Occidental- 
ism within a few months, but it is not a subtle medium for thought. 
Some natives have not been willing to make even this small effort. 
When in 1906 quoc ngu schools were opened the Annamites at first 
co-operated eagerly, thi n king that it meant the beginning of a new era 
of wealth. But the lack of immediate advantages — always in terms of 
government Jobs — as well as the necessity of paying the teacher, soon 
chilled their endiusiasm so that few pupils were left. Those who perse- 
vered and rose in the world felt that there was nothing left for them to 
learn. 

The old type of Annamite scholar whose life was devoted to the 
pl^ures of leamir^, and who dreamed and discussed philosophy, 
agre^bly l3ring on a mat in his garden, had been abolished to give place 
to an upstart go-getter. The old scholar was stagnant, complacent, 
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contemptuous of manual labour, and quite out of touch with the 
practical world, but he made an art of living. He was bound to disappear 
because he was an anachronism, but his successor is far less sympathetic, 
for he has lost the best in the old and acquired only the worst of the 
new. Western culture in Annamite hands is deformed, just as the French 
language is distorted by their pronunciation. Both the language and 
ideas are hybrid. Annamites learn to live like Occidentals, dress like 
them, and repeat what they say. But though they can be trained in 
analysis, they are inept at synthesis and grasp of general ideas — even 
the most brilliant among them. Just as in the economic sphere they are 
extraordinarily subtle in serving their own immediate interests but 
inadequate in large-scale enterprises, so in the realm of ideas they are 
incoherent and clumsy when handling the abstract. Assimilation and 
memorizing rather than criticism and creation are, up to the present, 
their forte. They have evolved marvellously in a short period, but they 
have accumulated emotions more quickly than their ability to appraise 
or utilize them. They are suffering from an indigestion of Western 
culture. Time alone will reveal whether they or the superficial 
learning they have acquired will be the master. In the future 
they may be constructive, but up to now the destructive side has 
triumphed. 

Altruism is conspicuously absent from Oriental psychology, and the 
Annamite mentality is not propitious for the propagation of Christianity, 
The family and commune are responsible for their own, and not the 
individual, beyond membership in those two groups. In fact, to some 
Annamites pity, charity, and benevolence are eflfeminate emotions. A 
European does good for the comfortable feeling it gives him — more 
for the satisfaction of his vanity than for its eflBcacy. From the Buddhist 
viewpoint the emotional effect either on oneself or on others is inci- 
dental: one should do good, if at all, without knowing or caring to 
know how it is received, or whether the recipient is undeservmg or 
otherwise, with the sole desire of remedying universal injustice. Charity 
that ends with the family and village harmonizes with the provincialism 
of old Annam. The universality of Christianity is inconceivable to 
men whose religion is that of their village gods. It does not neoe^itate 
public spirit — a, complete void in the Annamite character. One who 
occupies himself with general welfare is suspected of neglecting a more 
imperious duty to his family. Christianity for the Annamite has been 
a disruptive force cutting across the closest of his ties. The highly loca- 
lized character of Annamite life, encouraged and oiforced by religion 
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and law, has been a primary cause of their immaturity as a people, 
both politically and emotionally. 

Honour, like altruism, is an individualistic conception. Only super- 
ficially is it akin to Oriental “face.’’ In “face” there is more vanity, 
and it depends upon the amount of concrete authority and prestige a 
man can muster either through his position or personality. Honour 
arose out of the European’s need for making himself respected, even 
when he could count on nothing but his own character. When honour 
degenerates into touchiness, as in the practice of duelling, for instance, 
it becomes more akin to “face.” But there is always an essential differ- 
ence, for the Oriental has no concept of personal dignity. He is insolent 
in good fortune and obsequious in misfortune. Honour, a subjective 
ideal, depends entirely upon its owner: “face,” being objective, can 
be destroyed or created by the attitude of other people. 

Honour and altniism alike seem to the Annamites both droll and 
stupid. The servant who says of his master: '^Monsieur heaucoup hon^ 
Monsieur beaucoup betCy^ sums up the Oriental’s viewpoint. In a society 
where there is no middle ground between being a sheep or a wolf — 
and one is a sheep only when one cannot become a wolf — ^voluntary 
abstention from preying upon the weak is incomprehensible. 

Proselytizing to the native intelligentsia is but another proof of Euro- 
pean discourtesy. The assumption of superiority inherent in the 
assimilationist idea is part and parcel of missionary work. Christianity 
with its confusing and metaphysical preoccupations has not the ordered 
clarity of Chinese philosophy, and seems in consequence an inferior 
superstition. Differences in dogma are not striking enough, nor the 
Catholic liturgy sufficiently aesthetic to lure the cultured classes. Anna- 
mite religion is essentially practical, whereas Catholicism is based on 
revelation. These considerations pale beside the important obstacle — 
that Catholicism runs counter to the social and political fabric of Anna- 
mite society. Catholicism, with its concern for the individual soul, 
subordinates society’s interests to its salvation. Even more, Protestant- 
ism, by making the individual conscience the supreme arbiter, under- 
mines the religious sanction Confucius gives to society and the state. 
Polygamy and the ancestral cult are but two illustrations of the irre- 
concilable differences between the Christian and Confucianist outlook. 
Hierarchy, firmly ingrained in the Aimamite soul, finds satisfaction in 
graded religions: Confucianist doctrines for those who can appreciate 
its subtleti^, and a profoundly modified Buddhist-Taoist practice for 
the masses. In short, the Annamit^ are satisfied with a religion which 
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they are used to and which confirms their socio-political order. The 
only advantages which conversion offers in their eyes are material 
Hence in studying the problem one must differentiate between abstract 
Christian ideals and Mission practice. 

The rising materialism of the Annamites, a consequence of the 
French conquest, was regarded by the Mission as both an obstacle and 
an aid to conversions. 

With the rich it is the burning desire to become even richer; with the 
poor it is the sharp prick of necessity which is increasing with the ever 
heavier public burdens. The spirit of insubordination, of absolute liberty, 
of disdain for good traditions, disorganizes families and perverts individuals. 
Any pretext is good enough for a young man to leave home. Married couples 
abandon each other without a thought for their children. Even our Chris- 
tians do not escape this epidemic of insubordination and vagrancy. . . 

Like the administration with whom it had co-operated to destroy the 
traditional culture the Mission found that it had simultaneously de- 
molished moral discipline and respect for authority— Confucianist and 
otherwise. On the other hand the current noaterialism was a two-edged 
sword. It might work to Mission advantage. Preoccupation with the 
things of this world was not wholly due to preference but to necessity. 
The prevalent misery of the masses is a leitmotif that runs through 
Mission reports. It caused seasonal displacements for work and this 
neutralized any effect the missionaries might have by lives of self- 
abnegation, toil, and even martyrdom. To make any headway at aU 
the Mission had to adapt itself and make it worth the Annamites’ 
while to convert themselves — ^not a high plane of appeal but an effective 
one. The Mission held a privileged position as landowner, dating from 
the pre-conquest period. Rice-fields would tempt the knd-Ioving 
Annamite as nothing else. The missionary, too, could be a good friend 
at court, and a powerful intermediary with the administration. 

Many Annamite families pride themselves on having been converted 
to Christianity at the time of the conquest, and incidentally of having 
thus laid the basis of their fortunes. If some of them were later mas- 
sacred by the mandarins as French partisans, if subsequently the 
survivors’ hopes of being treated as a privileged group were deceived, 
nevertheless many had profited by their perspicacity to see at an early 
stage which way the wind blew. Conversion statistics reflect accurately 
the Mission’s influence, notably after security was assured and anti- 
clericalism influenced the government, and show that there was a 

^ Societe des Missions-Etrcmgeres; Canute Rendu des Trwotmx (Paris, 1907), p* 
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decline in conversions. Spring and Fall pastoral visits, exhortations to 
attend Mass, inquiries into absences — all show the native Christians’ 
constant need for stimulus to piety and tendency to backslide. It is 
curious that the Mission has in itself and in its converts deliberately 
encouraged greed and materialism as a means of spiritual salvation. 

Efforts to adapt Christian doctrine have been frowned upon by the 
Church. A Papal Bull forbade assimilating the ancestral cult to Purga- 
torial dogma. An experienced missionary,^ recognizing the difference 
in native mentality, concocted a new Paradise to suit variegated Anna- 
mite tastes. He found that sitting on the right hand of God was too 
vague a formula to stimulate Annamite ambition. The tortures of Hell 
were far more comprehensible. To make a Paradise to match, he filled 
it with fruit trees, cock-fights, plenty of good food, gaming houses, and 
libraries. But his superiors, safely tucked away in Rome, where they 
were too remote to understand and too enmeshed in theory, removed this 
dangerous missionary to another field. This inelasticity and rigidity 
of the Church has cost it noany a convert, and forced the Mission into 
a colonial career of temporal possessions. 

Not only were many French colonials not attractive exemplars of 
Christian virtues, but the type of Annamite who forsook all to acquire 
rice-fields was of so low a social and moral fibre that he alienated the 
best of his compatriots from Christianity. Whole villages had to turn 
Catholic to avoid the moral and physical isolation that individual con- 
versions would have entailed. When converts came to claim their share 
of the family heritage the ensuing struggles made the Mission hated and 
feared. The mandarinate, since the pre-conquest days, had persecuted 
the Mission and the feeling was later enforced by their privileged posi- 
tion. Since the War the Mission has made an effort to improve the 
quality of its converts, to attract the indifferent, and to propitiate the 
hostile. Secondary education, newspapers, lectures, organizations like 
the Jetmesse CaAoHque and the Cercle Armcamie des Etudes Catholiques 
have succeedoi in attracting a certain number, but the influence of 
Communism has made many of the young Annamites incurably hostile. 

Communist hatred of the Mission is not based solely on its dislike 
of Christianity per ^e, but on the economic role it plays in the colony. 
Natives working Mission property are depicted as serfs in the usurious 
stranglehold of the Mission. They point to the nefarious role played 
by the Mission during the conquest, when it aided the French against 
Annamite patrmts* Similarly they claim that during the 1931 uprising 
^ (Paris, 1931), p. 116. 
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the Mission betrayed secrets of the confessional and delivered over 
Annamite nationalists to the scaffold, and that it used this occasion 
to take revenge on those villages which had refused to be converted. 
The Mission is so much disliked that it has become the target for contra- 
dictory attacks: the Communists hate it for being the government’s 
ally, and the government in turn fears the Mission as a state within a 
state because of its influence over the natives. The Communists have 
an additional grievance in the resistance which native Christians have 
shown to the siren voice of Moscow, On both sides the uprisings covered 
revenge for a multitude of old grudges. 

Nor has nationalism spared the bosom of the Church. Even at the 
time of Japan’s victory there were not only fewer converts but fewer 
candidates for clerical ordination. Now the formation of a native 
priesthood is the primary preoccupation of the Society of Foreign 
Missions : the conversion of the infidel is but secondary. This is es- 
pecially important as the War and anti-clerical laws have cut down the 
number of French missionaries sent out from France. Though the native 
clergy had a most honourable record during the era of persecutions, 
nevertheless the Society has shown a marked reluctance to promote 
Annamites in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. They have accepted the id^ 
in principle, but in practice the French missionaries cling to the top 
positions. Right after the War the Annamite clergy showed a marked 
spirit of insubordination, paralleling the general nationalist movement. 
In 1922 a scandal broke out over the treatment of native priests supposed 
to be implicated in the theft of a French missionary’s possessions. The 
following year a native priest at Chaudon murdered a French mission- 
ary, and the Bishop of Pnom-Penh was accused of muzzling all com- 
plaints and the evidence of discontent. During the Emperor Khai 
Dinh’s trip to Paris, an Annamite priest succeeded in presentii^ to 
the Vatican the native clergy’s demands for equality of status with the 
French missionaries. In January 1926 an encyclical letter. Rerum 
Eccleda, tactfully rendered homage to"' missionary devotion in Indo- 
China, but recalled to them the duty of Christian charity in making 
native priests their collaborators. A Papal Legate was sent to Hanoi as 
evidence of Rome’s watchful care. Further steps taken by the Annamite 
clergy led to the nomination of a remarkable native bishop, Pere Six, 
who was given the diocese of Phat Diem. In 1925 a second native bishop 
was named. Pere Six had had a splendid record during the. heroic 
period^ and after the French conquest he was made cure at Phat Dion, 
^ Olichon, Mgr., Le Baron de Phat Diem (Poitiers, 1931). 
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a parish formed by alluvial deposits in the Red River. His remarkable 
organizing ability was shown not only among his parishioners but by 
the building of dykes and a cathedral in the Annamite style, with only 
the resources of his followers. Men like Joffre and Lyautey visited him 
and many came to ask his advice. The court of Hue, his erstwhile 
prosecutor, now made him honorary Minister of Rites. He was named 
Baron of Phat Diem, he was made Officer of the Legion of Honour, and, 
as crowning glory, 40,000 people attended his funeral. His life is an 
illustration of the Mission thesis that Christianity is the best bridge 
which can span the abyss between Oriental and Occidental cultures. 

It is not coincidence that the religious movement, both within and 
without the Church, took on a nationalist tincture. The self-assertion 
of the Annamite clergy synchronized with the birth of a new politico- 
religious sect in Cochin-China called Caodaism in 1926. On the reli- 
gious side it has an eclectic character ^ — z reform version of Buddhism 
which includes Taoist and Catholic dogmas. It is a compromise between 
the old and the new, a reconciliation of Eastern and Western concepts. 
Its guiding deity is a spirit named Cao-Dai,whosePopewas an extremely 
able Annamite named Le-Van Trung. The headquarters is at Tayninh, 
where a pagoda has been constructed, manned by a priesthood, nour- 
ished by a domain of rice-fields and flanked by a village, school, printing 
press, and weavers' looms. There is a Ghandiesque flavour about creat- 
ing a community which is econoimcally self-sufficient. At fi;:st the 
government, true to its policy of protecting native religions, encouraged 
the movement, but its enormous growth, its close-knit organization, 
its clandestine meetings, and the presence of dubious characters, in 
government eyes, among its disciples soon made the state nervous. 
It might be Communism masquerading as religion, and there was an 
undeniable similarity between the two organizations. It has also created 
a hitherto unknown fanaticism in the colony : the spirit of Cao-Dai can 
save the Indo-Chinese who have lost their independence as punish- 
ment for their sins. Nationalists and Caodaists use to good effect the 
plea for liberty of conscience, and claim that the state’s persecution — 
the mild Pasquier was particularly virulent — of this religion is un- 
justified. TTie King of Cambodia has abolished Caodaism from his 
realm and now only tolerates Buddhism and Catholicism. The Mission’s 
attitude has received official approbation. The death of Le-Van Trung 
in 1935 coincide with the freedom recently granted to this cult by 
Robin, 

The Mission which encouraged the conquest has been, on the whole, 
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a loser by it. If it no longer suffers persecution and has become a great 
temporal power, the Mission has lost influence — ^though now without 
bitterness — ^to the administration which has absorbed all but its spiritual 
functions. Its converts and missionaries have not increased, and many 
of its compatriots openly flout its ideals. From without it is threatened 
by Communism and Caodaism, and from within by nationalist insub- 
ordination. Stalemated in every direction the Mission’s eye has been 
forced to turn inward, to care for its own, and to attempt the conversion 
of primitive tribes. The native reaction to the Mission has been very 
realistic. Around the small nucleus of sincere conversions there has been 
a cloud of converts through self-interest. With the decline of Mission 
power and the opening of new and more profitable fields the Aimamites 
have turned away from the Mission, and put pressure to bear on the 
more powerful administration to win certain concrete aims in this 
world. It is even doubtful whether the Mission influence is responsible 
for the one constructive indigenous religious movement among the 
Aimamites — Caodaism. 


NATIVE NATIONALISM 

Although the most far-reaching transformation of native life has resulted 
from the involuntary absorption of Western ideas, French action in the 
three fields of politics, education, and Missions was consciously directed 
towards modifying native life, Aimamite nationalism may trace its 
roots to the Chinese-dominated past, but even after independence 
was achieved, regionalism and communal loyalties atrophied its de- 
velopment. Prolonged contact was needed with the nationalistic West 
to quicken it to life. Though France naturally never wanted an indige- 
nous nationalist movement to destroy her colonial sovereignty, French 
institutions are so impregnated with the ideals of 1789 that they un- 
consciously fostered in the Indo-Chinese the principles of political 
liberty. 

In 1862 the French Admiral at Saigon received the following procla- 
mation : 

All the inhabitants of Gocong (Cochin-China) make this declaration; in 
losing the government of our sovereign, we are as desolate as children who 
have lost father and mother. Your country belongs to the Western seas : ours 
to the Eastern. As the horse diflEers from the buffalo, so do we differ from 
you in language, writing, and customs. Gratitude attaches us to our emperor: 
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we will avenge the injuries inflicted on him and will die for him. The conflict 
will be long, but we are acting in accordance with the laws of Heaven, and 
our cause must triumph. . . ?■ 

These were not vain words, the Admiral commented. Never did a people 
prolong their resistance in such great distress. 

Unfortunately for the future reputation of Annamite nationalism its 
pure heroism was mixed with the dross of piracy and brigandage. The 
issue became hopelessly confused: the French confounded patriot with 
pirate, mandarins confounded all native Christians with French parti- 
sans, Chinese soldiers sent by their government to Tonkin turned 
private bandits once in the country. Less cruelty, deceit, and disunity 
on the Annamite side, and more understanding and clemency on the 
part of the French, could have cut the struggle short. As the French 
conquered province after province, the Annamites more and more took 
refuge in passive isolation. Instead of uniting on some plan of resistance 
they burned incense before the ancestral altar, trusting in the spirits 
to deliver them. 

Typical of this attitude was the experience of the first Frenchman 
to visit the Hue palace. Wandering through a maze of gardens and 
passages he was finally led to a room, where he saw the Emperor Tu- 
Duc on his knees before a bamboo partition. For only a brief moment 
this screen was rolled up to reveal the aged Empress in her yellow robes, 
her face like old ivory. This was the supreme and ineffectual concession 
old Annam made to the sacrilege of European curiosity and the new 
order. A rare exception was the great mandarin, Phan Thanh Quang, 
who appreciated the reality of the conquest. To save what was left. of 
the provinces he administered he made peace with the French, but to 
punish himself for being the instrument of the inevitable he committed 
suicide in the miserable hut which had been his home even in the days 
of his grandeur. Few of the old Annamites had his vision and his cour- 
2^e: if they could not oppose the West they were determined to ignore it. 

The fin a n cial burdens, characteristic of the Doumer era, awakened the 
native masses to a consciousness of their collective misery. They were 
ripe for tile growing wave of excitement that flooded Asia as a result 
of the Sino-Japan^ War, the Boxer Rebellion, the occupation of the 
Phflippines, the Japanese victory over Russia, and the Chinese Revolu- 
tion. In occurred the first reaction to Asiatic unrest of the Indo- 
Chinese — the Gilbert Oiieu conspiracy. From Japan Prince Cuong De 
wrote letters in blood to urge his compatriots to prepare themselves to 
^ Garros, G., Formies Hummnes (Paris, 1936), p. 83. 
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drive out the Western barbarians. This movement was essentially 
Chinese in its anti-foreign motivation, and eminently Annamite in that 
it was embroiled in discreditable financial difficulties from the outset. 
A cahier des doUances of the Young Annamites, presented to Governor 
Clementel at about the same time, is more constructive in its aim. It 
protested principally against the Franco-Russian alliance and the arbi- 
trary arrests of innocent Annamites, later exiled to the Poulo Condore 
penitentiary. This protest was only temporarily effective, for the pre- 
War period known as the Era of Plots saw severe repressions of these 
outbreaks. A new conspiracy was announced daily: colonials in a panic 
demanded “protection,” and denounced the liberal policies of Beau, 
Klobukowsky, and Sarraut as responsible. 

While these uprisings were evidence of popular discontent, a more 
constructive criticism of the government than throwing bombs and 
cutting hair was to be found in the letters of two mandarins, Tran Ba 
Loe and Phan Chau Trinh.^ The former attacked France’s assimila- 
tionist policy in a report he had been asked to make on a new state pro- 
ject. His chief criticism was directed against the new mandarinate 
installed by the French, especially their arbitrary and extortionate 
methods. Phan Chau Trinh’s letter to the Resident Superior of Tonkin 
was unsolicited and was the first native effort to inform a high official 
directly of the country’s misery. He blamed the growing abyss between 
French and Annamites upon the former’s disdain for the latter, and 
neglect of their duties as colonizers. The new mandarins profited by 
this estrangement to indulge their vanity and their cruelty, while their 
predecessors were absorbed in a futile regret of the past. If the upper 
class had lost all its dignity the masses were crushed by taxes and misery, 
and the country was relapsing into a state of semi-barbarism. If Phan 
Chau Trinh did not spare the French he was far harder on his own 
people. They had only themselves to blame. If the Emperor had studied 
how to improve his country, if the upper classes had done something 
besides amuse themselves, if commerce and industry had been de- 
veloped, their energies would not have been absorbed by sterile cml 
wars. It would be futile to throw off the French yoke. Another master, 
perhaps worse, was inevitable, given the country’s inherent weakness^, 
France should stay, but take up her colonizing task more scrupulously. 
The author of this courageous letter was condemned to death by the 
Court of Hue, but Klobukowsky commuted this penalty. 

^ Tran Ba Loe, Excurdom et Reconrudsances, vol. z (Saigon, i8So), p. 148. BtMetm 
Efeo (Hanoi, 1907), p. 166. 
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A more Machiavellian counsellor, though to largely the same effect, 
was Hoang-Cao-Khai, former viceroy of Tonkin.^ He advised his com- 
patriots to learn all they could from the French. A premature attempt 
to break away was foredoomed to failure: Japan might be a more perma- 
nent and harsher master than France. Learn of the West and lie low for 
a hundred years, then Annam will be ready for autonomy. Like Phan 
Chau Trinh he blamed the fatuous stagnancy of old Annam for the 
conquest, nor had the upper classes learned anything by this failure. 
In 1876 the most brilliant reply to the question asked at the Hue 
examinations: “Was Japan right in turning to Western methods?’’ was 
in the negative, on the grounds that it meant an eventual return to 
barbarism. 

It was China, Annam’s perennial teacher, who gave the Annamites 
confidence in the West. Though Japan had been victor, the reforms 
which China instituted in 1900 influenced much more the Annamite 
intelligentsia. The writings of the Chinese reformers, Kang and Liang, 
stirred the Indo-Chinese to read European books, chiefly the eighteenth- 
century philosophers. They even took on Chinese names: Rousseau 
became Lu, and Montesquieu Manh. Revolutionary ideas buzzed in 
every Annamite head. France was reproached with having denied her 
heritage by keeping her proteges in ignorance. This was the first time 
that the Annamite intelligentsia admitted that the West had any grounds 
for superiority. 

Japan, after her 1905 victory, became the champion of the Yellow 
Races and drew Annamites to study there as well as in China. It was 
appropriate that Prince Coung De should have directed his conspiracy 
from Nippon. A change in the Annamite viewpoint was evidenced at 
the opening of the new Hanoi University. Beau realized that if they had 
no facilities in the colony Annamite students would go abroad where 
foreign influences might be subversive. The closing of the University, 
as part of the reaction to the 1908 uprisings, disillusioned the native 
elite who were just beginning to have confidence in Western culture. 
Their di^ppointment was shown in the resolutions formulated by the 
Permanent Annamite Mission at Pans in 1908 : more and better educa- 
tion was asked evoi before improvements in the colony’s economy. 
It was unfortunate that at the very time the Annamites were eager to 
learn of the West France was beginning to retract and regret the gen- 
ermity of the earlier period. The Annamites were still preoccupied 
with the makme which contact with the West inspired in them. They 

H<Mng-CaG>-IChiai, Revue Ittdo^Cktw^e (February 1910). 
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contented themselves with citing abuses for the French to reform, but 
they did not yet think of taking matters into their own hands by de- 
manding political rights. This was essentially the attitude that dominated 
the pre-War period. Learning, not revolution, was the byword of the 
great majority before 1914. 

The first reaction in Indo-China to the War was surprise at Europe's 
suicide, and panic on the part of all the population. Crops were sold 
at any price just to get rid of bank-notes. This painful impression w^as 
increased by the first War news, but the clamping dovm of censorship 
and word of the Marne victory reassured the public. Annamite tradi- 
tion believes that success is the mark of Heaven’s approval, so that the 
ultimate victory strengthened French prestige by religious sanction. 
Japan’s entry into the War on the Allied side w'as not only comforting 
but it removed any hope of enlisting Japanese support of an Annamite 
uprising. 

That Sarraut’s liberal policy antedated the War w^as an important 
factor in keeping the country quiet. More important was the stimulus 
given by the War to the colony’s economy. The piastre rose steadily, 
and with it the standard of living. Ties with France were loosened 
psychologically and economically, and Indo-China began to acquire a 
place all her own in the Far East. Not that the country was entirely 
quiet, but what incidents occurred were of a local rather than a general 
character. 

The attempted escape of the Emperor Buy Than, the uprising of 
Quang Nghi, and the attack on the prison of Saigon, were the most 
dramatic occurrences. A few military columns manoeuvred in Upper 
Tonkin, where the unrest was happily attributed to German propaganda 
in nearby Yunnan and Siam. The most discreditable War incident 
took place in 1917, when the militia of Thai Nguyen revolted, attacked 
the garrison, and devastated the province. The population, exasperated 
by the criminal behaviour of the Resident, Darles, resisted for two 
months. The subsequent investigation revealed terrible conditions in 
his charnel house of a penitentiary, and his sanction of torture of the 
prisoners who had offended him. Despite the Court of Saigon’s recc^- 
nition of his guilt he was fined just 200 francs and given a lucrative 
position by the reactionary colonials led by Governor Cognacq, after 
his withdrawal from the administration. 

The War Department in 1915 tried for the first time importing 
forty-four trained Ann am ite workers to France to serve in the Aviation 
School at Marseille. The experiment proved so successful that through- 
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out the year 4,000 workers came to France. The original year’s contracts 
were prolonged and the workers placed under military discipline. 
Workers received the local French wage, though the government with- 
held a portion to indemnify the cost of clothing and transportation. 
There was no trouble with the first recruits who came from Indo- 
Chinese towns where they were used to contact with Europeans, but 
later, peasants were sent, timid, suspicious, and unprepared for their 
new life. Bonuses were given to stimulate zeal : part of their salary was 
extracted and sent back to the workers’ families; glowing letters were 
reproduced in the colony’s papers. The kind of work was given Anna- 
mites in which they could see results almost immediately. Paternalistic 
attempts were made to counteract the Annamites’ natural melancholia, 
aggravated by homesickness: reading-rooms, lectures and lessons in 
French, theatricals, etc. 

By 1918 there were about 100,000 Annamites in France, half of whom 
were workers, The military authorities had at first been chary about 
using Annamite soldiers at the Front, but after Verdun they were 
forced to spare the French troops. First mixed detachments, then all- 
Annamite regiments were created — the Cambodians were placed with 
the Senegalese and not with the Annamites. The valiant behaviour of 
these troops was evident at their first engagement in 1917 at Chemin- 
les-Dames, The qualities they revealed were courage, intelligence, 
endurance, discipline, resignation, avarice, and a zeal for military 
decorations. The greatest difficulty lay in their concern for ritual burial. 

If these soldiers had been volimteers in reality as well as in name 
their sacrifice would have been less tragic, but colonial recruiters used 
reprehensible methods and violence. There had been lamentable scenes 
in the villages and stations where these miserable “volunteers” were 
herded together and put imder military guard. Some even jumped 
overboard from the transport ships in a pathetic effort to escape back 
home. Money contributions suffered from the same abuse, but in that 
c^se the danct^e was not so vital. The sacrifice demanded was far 
beyond the colony’s strength. The War did not concern the Indo- 
Chinese. Fiance had promised to protect them, but this contract was 
unikteial. Despite the a^imilationist theory the Annamites had not 
been morally ^similated. Their participation in the War was nothing 
more nor less than forced labour. Nor were the liberal promises France 
made to the colonies in her hour of need fulfilled. The native discontent 
that piled up in the pc^-War decide was only a fitting retribution. 

IiHio-Chiiia’s marked pre^perity and illation durir^ the War in- 
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creased the feeling of self-confidence and independence on the part 
of colonials and natives alike. Sarraut’s liberal policy stimulated native 
ambitions : workers and soldiers returning from France brought with 
them new ideas and influences. The tempo of the colony’s development 
was, in consequence, enormously accelerated, and very soon evidence 
of this forced growth became apparent. Trends and defects which 
might otherwise have made themselves felt only slowly and rmcer- 
tainly sprang up overnight and demanded immediate solutions. 

The colony’s relations with its former master, China, have ever been 
the touchstone of its metamorphoses. In 1919 a fishwives’ street brawl 
developed into an Annamite boycott of the Chinese. Its ineffectuality 
was due to the Chinese control of the economic situation, not to any 
lack of driving emotions on the part of the Annamites, for whom the 
boycott assumed almost national proportions. This negative form of 
nationalism was supplemented three years later by a very positive ele- 
ment from the same source — communism a la Cantonaise, Although 
Annamite wartime workers had been influenced by French communistic 
ideas, communism in its pure form has little appeal for a people so in 
love with the soil. Regiondism is another factor which has militated 
against its spread, but communism grafted on to post-War nationalism 
took root in Indo-China with amazing rapidity. 

Tonkin and North Annam, by their historical development, economic 
setting, and proximity to China, are the regions naturally marked out 
for nationalism’s finest flowering. Chinese culture is most deeply- 
rooted and self-conscious in the North. The long struggle of the Macs, 
Les, Nguyens, and Taysons has bred in the Tonkinese a contempt for 
their Southern compatriots. Hue was far away, and the viceroy in 
Tonkin did not enjoy his master’s religious authority. These differences 
in outlook between the different Annamite countries have been aggra- 
vated by the varied administrative policies of the French. Nationalism, 
therefore, has taken a different form in each Annamite country: in 
Cochin-China it has become an electoral struggle in the worst demagogic 
taste: in Annam it is d5mastic: and in Tonkin primarily economic and 
cultural. Unlike the Japanese Mikado the Occidentalked Emperor 
Bao Dai is not the focus of the national movement — ^he is regarded as 
too useless and expensive — except in Annam, where an artificial loyalty 
has been created among those Annamites dependent on Court patron^e. 
The peasant’s awed veneration for the sacred invisible Emperor has 
been largely dissipated by his prolonged residence in France, and by 
seeing him drive his own car daily out to the golf links or tennis courts. 
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The age-old, piecemeal patriotism of the masses still stops at the 
portals of their commune. A really national patriotism can only rise 
from the ashes of communal society and the communal gods. 

The Scholar party of old irreconcilables continues to exist but not to 
flourish. The nationalists are the young men whose political adherence 
is Western in concept, shading all the way from constitutional monarchy 
to complete autonomy. But they are all working on the foundation of 
the old secret societies dear to the Oriental heart which existed under 
the Chinese and Annamite emperors and which continue to offer orga- 
nized resistance to whatever government is in power. They are made 
up of magical, religious, and profane elements, attracting the credulous 
by their mysterious glamour, and affording those of independent and 
rebellious calibre the only outlet in a society of otherwise crushing 
rigidity and formalism. Circumstances either bring out their potentiali- 
ties or force them into the backgroxmd, but from time immemorial 
these secret organizations have been the mechanism by which all 
Annamite social and political movements have become effective. The 
Annamites were the cultural offspring of China in their contempt for 
foreigners. They lumped in an aggressive disdain cultured Khmers, 
amiable Laotians, and primitive Mois. For the Chinese ‘‘uncle” they 
feel an admiration mingled with hatred for past injuries and present 
competition. Towards the Hindu they feel the arrogance of the Aryan 
for coloured peoples. The masses are little aflFected by such considera- 
tions since they know nothing of the world beyond the village com- 
munity, but the hardness of their lives makes them susceptible to any 
propaganda by which they have nothing to lose and everything to gain. 
Vinh, the greatest famine province, is ever the first to revolt. The con- 
trast with the easy life of Europeans in the colony, and the birth of a 
new class consciousness among natives adds to the ferment of discon- 
tent. The old enemies — ^flood, famine, and the extortions of officials 
and usurers — ^have intensified these grievances by the higher cost of 
living. 

The native intelligentsia have special complaints which supplement 
the more universal eoononoic disa>ntent: their ambitions have been 
frustrated. Their flirtations with higher education have been checked 
both in the colony and in France. The desire to learn of the West, as 
evidenced by the bnth of native opinion, did not spring from disinteres- 
ted motive. It was partly forced on them, coming from the Japanese- 
inspired ambition to beat the West at its own game, or to secure a 
pc^tfon which would bring security and prestige for life. To be sure, 
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there was an unanswerable contradiction in French policy. A native 
press and opinion were deliberately created and simultaneously stifled; 
traditional education was destroyed and its substitute inadequate in 
both quality and quantity. Naturalization was a requisite to professional 
promotion, but it was grudgingly given and it uprooted the native from 
his setting. The Annamites could not appreciate the complications of 
French colonial tradition. They felt that France took back with one 
hand what had been given with the other. Oriental pride is dangerous 
dynamite. A personal slight may make an Annamite into a revolutionary 
leader. Nguyen Thai Hoc, founder of the Annamite Nationalist Party, 
as a young man addressed numerous reform projects to the Governor 
General, who failed even to acknowledge their receipt. One is reminded 
of Madame Rolland. 

The average Annamite who does not encounter these obstacles to 
his rise in the world has other grievances against the administration. 
There is, for instance, inequality of treatment before the law. The 
same crime committed by an Annamite and a Frenchman is given a 
totally disparate verdict. To begin with, there is not enough guarantee of 
justice for natives in the composition of the Q)urts. In recent years there 
has been a certain improvement in severity shown towards Europeans 
guilty of aggression towards natives, but a fundamentally unfair dis- 
crimination remains. The average Annamite complains of a lack of 
security. Though he cannot deny that peace is far better preserved than 
formerly, thefts and brigandage have not ceased. He wanted for many 
years, and has finally achieved, a new codification of the law, the aboli- 
tion of debt imprisonment, access to the Bar, the regularization of 
concessions — all political liberties sanctioned by the Revolution of ’89. 
There still remains, however, to have the regime of the indiginat and 
the Criminal Commission abolished — in both of which the interests 
of the colonizing power still triumph over abstract justice. The average 
native needs more protection from the extortions of native officials 
and usurers ; more stability in the administration, both as regards policy 
and functionaries ; and less red tape and formalities that consume time 
and money. The Annamite is already too prone to routine without 
having his slight bent towards initiative curtailed by incessant bureau- 
cratic interference. 

Military service is forced labour for the average native, who is always 
a civilian at heart. From two to four years of continuous service con- 
trast with the intermittent three-month periods of the old Annamite 
government. Barracks routine differs unpleasantly from their family 
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life, nor is the old custom retained of exempting soldiers’ families 
from taxation. Natives show the greatest zeal in escaping this draft— 
about 5,000 recruits annually — and the village Notables are naturally 
anxious to palm off their worst elements. False identity papers, bribery, 
and desertions testify to its unpopularity. Well-to- do families can buy 
off their sons, but poor peasants have no recourse but to submit. 
Originally little was done to win the devotion of these unwilling recruits 
but with time indemnities and pensions were paid to the wounded 
and to bereaved families ; leaves of absence, decorations, and promotions 
became more available. Annamites now form ninety-five per cent of 
the native army, and since the War are considered excellent military 
material. The necessity for saving French soldiers has benefited the 
status of the native soldiers. The French troops form one-third of the 
peace-time forces by the 1926 reform, and it is now possible for Anna- 
noites to become officers. Yenbay provoked another reform in a more 
careful selection and training of French officers. The communist policy 
of winning over the army is a trump card for those Annamites who ask 
for shorter service, higher pay, no foreign service, and rice fields for 
the families of drafted men. 

Criticism of administrative policy does not confine itself to demanding 
redress from personal injustice and arbitrary decisions, but it extends 
among the intelligentsia to the state’s public works programmes. 
Nationalist leaders point to those suitable and necessary public works 
which have been left imdone and which would enhance French pres- 
tige and revenues enormously. Waste, the lack of foresight, and poorly 
selected undertakings have pointlessly dispersed the imconsulted tax- 
payers’ money. The widening of an avenue in Hue caused the displace- 
ment of 6,000 tombs without indemnity to those whose religious 
beliefs had been violated and for whom there was no commensurate 
benefit. Waste has also characterized the numerous official “missions” 
which drain the budget. Taxpayers near starvation can hardly find it 
imperative to know that the Muong flute has six holes, whereas the 
Siamese has only two. Raynaud’s visit cost Indo-China huge sums that 
could have been better expended fighting famine in North Annam. The 
Colonial Expedition of 193^ cost so many millions that the state never 
dared to publish the exact sum. Wanton extravagance rather than 
dishonesty has been the rule in Indo-China’s expenditures — coloniza- 
tion s detractors to the contrary. There have been the monopolies 
<X)i^racfe, and the usual govemmoit graft, but the functionary corps 
has m a int ained a higher standard in integrity than ability. The native 
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complaint is essentially that public utility is not the yardstick of expen- 
ditures, and that the Indo-Chinese who are industrious and miserable 
must perforce support many purely French interests. When the colony 
sent money to succour the inundated regions of Southern France the 
gesture was not reciprocated for the devastated provinces of Nam 
Binh. It is a clear perversion of the colonization ideal when the benefits 
are unilateral and the colony must drain itself for a sovereign state 
that was not of its choosing. 

In the Protectorate theory there is inherent the principle of a pro- 
gressive native participation in the colony’s government, but the 
protecting state is to judge what time is propitious to withdraw its 
guiding hand. When the French claim that the natives have neither the 
appropriate training or experience to direct their own destinies the 
Annamites complain that they have no chance of acquiring either. 
The education and civil liberties dispensed to the Annamites are but a 
caricature of their Occidental prototypes. Such native grievances and 
desires have been expressed in various forms, both active and literary, 
but never better than in the Cahier des Voeux presented to Varenne. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the Cahier sent to the 
Minister of the Colonies in 1936 by 300 Cochin-Chinese embodies 
substantially the same resolutions as those presented to Varenne and 
Raynaud. Puerile violence is but one of the many obstacles in the 
way of understanding native opinion — ^if such a thing exists in Indo- 
China. One point shines clearly through the haze of uncertainty: the 
Annamites have definitely turned their backs on Chinese culture in 
favour of Western science. If France will not teach them they will go 
elsewhere to learn it. 

In the new nationalism that has invaded Indo-China there are des- 
tructive forces which have not yet been conjured. To begin with, 
nationalism is confined to the Annamite countries which frankly would 
treat Khmers and Laotians, not to mention the primitive tribes, as 
subject peoples. Secondly, even Annamite nationalists cannot agree 
among themselves. The leaders have shown both a divergence in view- 
point and a mutual jealousy that has undermined their co-operation. 
They can unite in disliking their subjection to the French rule but they 
caimot come to any agreement on a constructive programme. The 
younger generation of nationalists, for example, dislike and are heartily 
disliked by the older generation, which feels that it has paid for the 
privileges which the younger men are enjoying without effort and with- 
out gratitude. Fundamentally there is a lack of public spirit in Annam 
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which has reasonable historical explanations, but which cripples the 
whole movement. Mismanagement of funds has from the outset dis- 
credited nationalist parties. This, as well as prudent selfishness, may 
explain why the Annamites, who claim they would sacrifice everythmg 
for patriotic ideals, do not contribute voluntarily to the movement. 
TheAnnamite bourgeoisie is rich and selfish. Often it is wounded vanity 
that has pushed the Annamite into the nationalist party, and no great 
movement can be built upon such shiftily emotional sand. Violence 
and dishonesty, which extends to the deliberate falsification of 
reports, have gone far towards alienating liberal sympathizers in 
France. 

Not all the nationalist parties are revolutionary. The Tonkinese 
Party of Pham Quynh and the Constitutionalist Party of Bui Quang 
Chieu want reforms along democratic lines rather than a violent break 
with France. In 1925 a secret society called the Revolutionary Party of 
Young Annam (Tan-Viet-Cach-Manh-Bang) was founded in North 
Annam among the small bourgeoisie of nationalist sentiments. It never 
grew beyond the organizing stage before most of its members were 
absorbed into the communist party. The roots of this party went way 
back to a group called Phuc Viet, the Restoration of Annam, formed in 
the Poulo Condore penitentiary among the prisoners from the 1908 
outbreaks. It was an old-time revolutionary group in the Chinese man- 
ner, linked to the exiled Pham Boi Chau, but it went quiescently under- 
ground when the Chieu conspiracy was betrayed to the government. 
In the post-War period it was revived through an alliance between 
the Siamese and Chinese revolutionaries, but it was more moderate and 
methodically organized than of yore. In fact it was too mild to please 
the revolutionary element, who leaned more and more to Cantonese 
communism. 

The party, which took the name of Vietnam-Cach-Manh-Bang in 
1926, thus contained two increasii^ly divergent elements — ^the national- 
ists and communists. The failure of Pham Quynh at about this time to 
win governmental approval of his moderate reform programme sent 
many of the neutral members into the revolutionary camp, and made 
the Canton^e influence predominate. The period which followed was 
one of preparation and organization: it was the era of strikes and 
manifestations. The leaders’ mutual jealousy, as well as their failure to 
fuse the two opp(^ing camps, proved fatal. When trouble broke out in 
Canton, in 1929, the Annamites felt generally that the Cantonese 
co mmun i s ts had deceived and exploited them. The leaders became 
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discouraged, the party lost strength and influence, and finally died when 
the communists broke away at the end of 1929. The moderate elements 
hesitated to denounce their communist ex-colleagues lest they them- 
selves became involved, but their erstwhile comrades did not hesitate 
to denounce them to the police, and with their arrest in 1930 the party 
came oflScially to an end. 

The Nationalist Annamite Party (Viet Nam Quoc Dan Dong) is 
Tonkinese. In view of the regional feelii^ its origin made it impossible 
for this group to unite with the party in Annam. The more realistic 
temperament of the Tonkinese has made their revolutionary attempts 
more formidable, though it has never formed a large group numerically 
— only 1,500 members out of a population of eight millions. This party 
is the replica of the Canton Kuomintang, founded by Sun Yat-sen. 
In 1927 two brothers founded a publishing house in Hanoi, with the 
double aim of making money and of spreading revolutionary ideas. 
Youth characterized the members of this party: not one of them was 
over 30 years old. Many of the students who had been excluded from 
schools for their participation in the 1925-26 strikes formed excellent 
revolutionary material. From the outset this was a terrorist group. 
Propaganda was addressed to students, employees, and, above all, to 
the army. Women were also affiliated and thus given one of their first 
opportunities for self-expression. Foreign aid was solicited. In 1928 a 
group visited Siam to link forces with kindred organizations there. But 
this attempt was a conspicuous failure, not only there but in Southern 
China and Cambodia and the other Annamite countries as well. Finally 
in 1930 they successfully established relations with the Cantonese 
and Yunnanese groups. 

In January, 1929, the party made a first unsuccessful attempt to kill 
Pasquier, and a month later succeeded in murdering Bazin, head of the 
Labour Recruiting Bureau. This took place on the eve of the Annamite 
New Year, so the revolver shots were not heard above the explosion 
of firecrackers. A letter was pinned to Bazin’s body denouncing in 
violent terms the crimes which had led to his execution. It was subse- 
quently in making arrests that the police for the first time got their 
clue to this party’s existence. They were astonished to learn that fifty 
per cent of its members were in government service, and that its leader, 
who escaped arrest, was a former school teacher whose record was 
not of the most spotless. The party, however, survived largely intact, 
but in a reorganized form. Members had been too well known to each 
other, and so, in order to prevent betrayals identity henceforth was to 
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be kept strictly secret. Traitors were executed with dramatic flourishei 
for its effect upon members and upon the country at large. A few acci- 
dents in the preparation of arms and ammunition in December, 1929 
led the police to discover 700 bombs. More important was the party's 
method of filling its depleted treasury by acts of banditry which alsc 
helped the police in tracking them down. The police got so hot on theii 
trail that the party decided prematurely to launch their programme from 
the preparatory state to that of action. Their efforts were concentrated 
upon the troops which garrisoned Yenbay, because this post controlled 
the Red River valley, and simultaneously action could be concerted 
with the Yunnanese party. 

On the morning of February 10, 1930, a dispatch from Hanoi startled 
the French public with the news that the native soldiers had mutinied 
at Yenbay the night before and had killed some of their French officers. 
A warning had been received but it was disregarded. The murders 
were particularly brutal, but the rebels were either frightened by the 
morning light or by the resistance offered them, for at dawn they re- 
turned to their barracks in good order. The days that followed were 
marked by violent outbreaks all over the colony. At Hanoi bombs were 
thrown at the Commissariat; a policeman on the Pont Doumer was 
wounded ; the sub-prefect of Vinhbao was assassinated. Simultaneously 
in widely separated regions in the three Annamite countries long lines 
of insurgents marched to the Resident's home to present their grievmces. 
Most of these mardfestants were unarmed, and they marched in im- 
pr^ive silence. Unfortunately the Residents and militia became ner- 
vous, and after giving repeated orders and warnings to disperse, they 
opened fire on the crowd. At about the same time 700 match workers 
at Benthuy attempted to bum down their factory, and this could not 
be attributed to economic grievances as they had just received a rise in 
wages. The simultaneousness of these manifestations betrayed a unity 
of direction. Thousands of peasants participated in these movements, 
whidb spread all through the Annamite countries. 

Some of the party leaders tracked by the police took refuge in the 
Tonkinese village of Coam, where they tortured the local officials and 
sought to rally their forces. An aeroplane attack finally succeeded not 
only in dislodging them but in killing 200 of the innocent villagers. 
As in old Annam the tearing down of Coam’s bamboo barricade was 
the official consummation of its disgrace. A little later the party leader, 
Le Huu Canh, and remnants of his followers were arrested in the midst 
oi new preparations to kill Pasquier. The perennial need for money, 
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and the use of blackmail to get it, had given them away to the police. 
Wholesale arrests followed throughout 1930-31. In Yunnan a number 
of attempts were made to reconstruct the party, but they failed through 
lack of leaders. In 1933 pstrty died as an organized group : the only 
influence that has survived is indirect. 

Louis Roubaud, the journalist sent by the Petit Parisien to investigate 
the situation, talked with the imprisoned leaders of this party. He found 
that they had concerned themselves almost exclusively with Yenbay, 
under the delusion that that uprising would have been the fuse to set 
off the whole country. There was a conspicuous absence of organizing 
ability. The revolutionary movement showed itself capable of isolated 
acts of terrorism and manifestations, but it was 'weak in arousing the 
masses because its programme and methods were too much the work of 
the intelligentsia. The pacific mass demonstrations were the only activi- ’ 
ties of which the Moscow communists approved, for they capitalized 
the Oriental force of inertia and proved to European imperialists their 
dependence upon native labour. 

In 1931, when the Communist Party was at its height, sk years after 
its birth in Indo-China, it numbered 1,500 members with 100,000 
affiliated peasants. Nguyen-Ai-Quoc was its founder, mentor, and 
saviour. Recognizing the Annamites’ love of property and their patriar- 
chal family system, as well as the numerical and intellectual weakness of 
the proletariat, he planned first to assure Annam’s independence imder 
a democratic bourgeois regime and then, by a second step, to integrate 
it into the Soviet Union. 

Nguyen-Ai-Quoc, born in 1892 in a province of Annam where the 
revolutionary tradition was strong, from his earliest childhood resented 
the servility of the mandarinate — of which his father was a member — 
to the French. He left home at the age of seventeen and worked his 
way around the world on a French ship. In Paris he practised different 
trades, lived an austere life, bought books with his savings, and affliated 
himself with the French communists. Compassion for his oppressed 
compatriots stirred his imagination, and was the dynamic ideal lodged 
in a frail body. At the end of the War, he drew up a list of Annamite 
desiderata and sent it to the Versailles treaty-makers. He founded in 
Paris the Intercolonial Union of Coloured Peoples. In 1920 he attended 
the Communist Congress at Tours, where he cast his vote in favour of 
the Third Internationale. He founded a newspaper in 1922 in which 
to denoxmce the abuses of French imperialism. His work harmonized 
with the new trend in Bolshevik policy which, after 1923, determined to 
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attack European countries through their colonies and to establish an 
mtmte with Sun Yat-sen. That same year Nguyen-Ai-Quoc went to 
Moscow where he remained for some time studying revolutionary 
methods and associating with Soviet leaders who esteemed him for 
his remarkable intelligence. When thoroughly prepared he was sent to 
Canton, where he founded a branch of the League for Oppressed 
People, and — ^much more important — ^the Association of Revolutionary 
Annamite Youth: the first communist cell for Annamites in China. 
While working with Borodine in the adjacent province of Kwang Tung, 
Nguyen-Ai-Quoc was feverishly active in writing and circulating vio- 
lently anti-colonial tracts in Indo-China and France. 

Canton had long been the Mecca of Indo-China’s communists. Every 
year on June 19 homage is rendered there to the Tonkinese student 
who, in 1934, threw a bomb at Governor Merlin. His tomb has become 
a pilgrimage shrine for Annamite youth, always under the influence of 
the dead, who have built up the customary legend around the bones 
of their patriot-hero. More constructive was the instruction offered to 
young Annamites at the politico-military school of Whampoa, founded 
at Canton by Borodine to prepare leaders for the world communist 
revolution. Russian, Chinese, and Annamite professors offered both 
theoretical and practical education in propaganda and revolutionary 
technique. The orientation Nguyen-Ai-Quoc gave to its programme 
was nationalistic rather than communistic, which he regarded as a 
subsequent stage. The Whampoa School formally expressed the 
aspirations of the nationalist-communist group: a reduction of the 
fiscal burden, especially in years of bad harvest ; suppression of extra- 
legal jurisdiction; division of the alluvial lands and abandoned rice- 
fields among the neighbouring peasants ; and no recruiting of soldiers 
and coolies for foreign service. 

In 1927, when the outlook for Cantonese communism was brightest, 
the attack directed against it by the Right Wing of the Kuomintang 
forced Borodine and Nguyen-Ai-Quoc to seek refuge in Russia. Here 
the latter was officially given the mission of founding Indo-Chinese 
communism. His prospects were brightened almost at once by the entente 
which his followers in Canton had managed to reach with the new 
authorities there, on condition that they would confine their activities 
to attacking French imperialism. By that time 250 Annamites had 
received revolutionary training abroad, and the great majority of them 
had returned to the colony, where they had garnered about 1,000 
partfeans. Each cx)untry had its committee which propagandized the 
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working class, but in the North the movement foimd supporters princi- 
pally among the intelligentsia. All the key positions were held by men 
trained in Canton. 

On May i, 1929, when the annual meeting of the Indo-Chinese 
communists took place in Hongkong, the three delegates from Tonkin 
electrified the congress by proposing reforms along purer Marxist- 
Lenin lines, and away from the Annamite nationalistic trend. The 
conservative element, called bourgeois by the Marxists, broke away in 
fright and formed their own party, which now made the third communist 
group in Indo-China. Each flirted with the Third Internationale for 
recognition, but Moscow showed great reluctance to select any one of 
them for official investiture, and urged Nguyen-Ai-Quoc to reunite the 
groups, whose mutual denunciations were purely destructive. All were 
agreed that he was the only possible leader, so a delegation was sent to 
him in Siam, where he was working on revolutionary propaganda. In 
spite of his bad health he accepted the task and transferred the party’s 
headquarters from Bangkok to Haiphong and thence to Saigon. Though 
Moscow gave its blessing and a monthly subsidy of 5,000 francs to Ae 
now united party, Nguyen-Ai-Quoc cannily held in his own hands the 
key to Russian support. This arrangement had the advantage of secrecy, 
but the drawback of isolating the party both financially and morally 
after its leader’s arrest. This took place at Hongkong on June 6, 1931, 
through the co-operation of the British police. He was cared for in 
prison with a devotion that can only be attributed to the fear that his 
death — ^for he was very sick with tuberculosis — ^would give him the 
crowning glory of martyrdom. 

Nguyen-Ai-Quoc, however, had had time to give his party an organi- 
zation along Muscovite lines of village cells and town and caumnal 
sections which sent delegates to the directing central committee. 
Many groups were worked upon — ^factory hands, functionaries, peas- 
ants, and students of both sexes. This man, mystic and ascetic that he 
was, not only was a remarkable organizer but he could raise money 
from the wary and miserable Annamites. His policy of anonymity of 
leadership and discipline has been strictly maintained: in some cells 
the romantic oath in blood was still in vogue. Russia showed its con- 
tinued interest in her willingness to educate promising Annamite mater- 
ial, and about one hundred Annamites have taken advantage of this 
opportunity. Moscow’s influence has been decidedly one of restraint. 
It has formally disapproved of terrorism in Indo-China, and preferred 
tracts, strikes, and meetings as methods of fostering the strength of the 
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young party. Nationalism is still to be the means of arriving at commun- 
ism, and their prevalent misery exploited as a method of arousing the 
masses. 

The brutality of the French suppression of the communist movement 
has been severely criticized both in the colony and in France. The 
government claimed as justification that the Red Terror, already guilty 
of torturing its enemies, would have unleashed an orgy of crime and 
cruelty only possible among Orientals. In assembling the evidence of 
communist brutality in 1930-31 the Indo-Chinese police stated that 
the slightest success would have had an incalculable effect upon the 
masses, who believe that Heaven thus selects one side for approval, 
and upon possible foreign supporters. So-called preventive measures 
have always the disadvantage of depending for their justification upon 
hypothesis, which can be used by both sides with equal conviction. 
Certainly the evidence brought forward at the grotesque trial of the 
Foreign Legionnaires was damaging to the administration, and to 
Robin in particular, who had encouraged their brutality. If, as the light 
penalty they were given indicated, it was unjust to punish soldiers who 
were only carrying out orders, it was criminally negligent to have 
simultaneously exonerated those in high positions who were responsible. 

Acting on the assumption that communism was not a mass move- 
ment the police have concentrated on the arrest of its leaders. The 
party’s secret organization here proved effective. Not only were incrimi- 
nating documents unavailable but native official co-operation, through 
collusion or fear, as well as proxinoiity to the frontiers, complicated the 
search. Despite their numerical inadequacy the Indo-Chinese police 
did a remarkable work. A country larger than France with over twenty 
million inhabitants, most of whom were unidentifiable, is policed by 
only 341 French agents. The rapidity with which they had to act — ^and 
most of the 1930 plots were aired in time — ^inevitably resulted in much 
injustice. Though it was natives who applied the time-honoured methods 
of the Annamite government for producing evidence the French public 
was hon|fied by this use of torture, with the knowledge, if not the 
actual participation, of French officials. The Third Degree, fashionable 
among Occidoital police, may be no better, but it is less obviously 
brutal. Andrfe VioUis’s Indochme SOS', though in many ways unin- 
formed, reproduced with photographic honesty what she saw of the 
terrible prison conditions, the arbitrary injustice, and wholesale arrests 
of the Ignorant and innocmt. The whole colony was honeycombed 
with spi^, and denunciations became a profitable duty. It is hard to 
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get at the exact figures since both sides obviously exaggerate. The 
communists claim that for the murder of six French soldiers two years 
of terror spread over twenty million people. Thousands were killed 
and still more thousands languish in prison. Official figures total the 
executions at less than a score, and state that subsequent measures of 
clemency have virtually emptied the prisons. The present Minister of 
the Colonies, Moutet, in 1936 examined the cases of 1,871 political 
prisoners and 68-25 per cent were granted commutations of sentence. 
The two penitentiaries of the colony enjoy a sinister reputation 
because of the frightful lack of hygiene and care. Thirty of the 200 
political prisoners sent to Son La prison in February, 1933, died w ithin 
less than a year. 

Though many communist leaders escaped abroad, calm was restored 
by 1932. That same year an attempt to reconstitute the party failed, 
as it did again some months later. The most recent tracts which have 
been found show a slight change in attitude. They advocate less violence 
because in the past it has facilitated police investigations. They are now 
more prudent; both from the viewpoint of self-preservation and the 
desire to establish connections with Moscow, which has consistently 
disapproved of their violence. The Third Internationale is, for its part, 
still interested in Indo-China, as evidenced by statements of the leaders 
in July, 1935. Propaganda is being directed by Moscow’s Bureau 
d'Orifint, whose headquarters are at Longtcheou, near the Tonkin 
frontier. Arrests have been made in the Cao-Bang region during 1935-6, 
and it is known that cells are re-forming in the North. It is probably 
only a question of time before a new attempt will be made, though there 
has also been a marked liberalism in French policy and the depression 
has complicated the whole problem. 

Ineffective organization, mismanagement of party funds, mutual 
jealousy on the part of leaders, who are perennially tending to spKt 
off and form new groups of their own, are minor and transient obstacles 
compared with the important communist-nationalist issue. Moscow 
and the Annamite extremists are unwilling to sanction any form of 
bourgeois-nationalist goveriunent, even provisionally, whereas the mass 
of the Annamites are stirred to patriotism only by appeals couched in 
terms of ownership of the soil. 

Nationalism is undeniably the Occident’s gift to Indo-China. It is 
the sole creative indigenous movement to which contact with a Western 
nation has given birth. Without the leaven of nationalism the Anna- 
mites reaction to the French conquest might have degenerated into a 
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cult of the past. France has welded five disparate countries into a poli- 
tical and economic unit which would never have been achieved inde- 
pendently. Whether or not Annamite nationalism could be so expanded 
and modified as to take in incipient Laotian and Cambodian national 
consciousness is problematical, and at present seems very unlikely. 
The Annamites have caught fire from the West politically and economi- 
cally, far more than they have culturally. 

It is idle speculation to debate whether or not the Annamites were 
better off spiritually before the French conquest. Sooner or later they 
would have been forcibly drawn into the modern world, and in the 
sense that it was inevitable, French colonization is beyond good and 
evil. When and if Indo-China emerges as a real nation, it will bear upon 
, it the imprint of French culture — ^not in the pure form imagined by the 
assimilationists — ^but in a hybrid version, whose modifications were 
made by its transplantation to an exotic setting. French institutions 
themselves have not been sufficiently affected by contact with Annamite 
culture to change, except in a subtle evolution of viewpoint on the 
part of colonials resident in the colony. Save in the economic sphere the 
balance sheet of French Indo-China up to now has registered on both 
sides more destructive than constructive change. 
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